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TO  MT  MOTHER 


Preface 


If  truth  be  stranger  than  fiction,  then,  surely,  history 
can  be  made  interesting  as  well  as  ir-Structive,  romantic 
as  well  as  true.  For  a  test  of  this  no  better  selection 
can  be  made  than  the  history  of  Venice.  My  aim, 
therefore,  in  this  volume,  is  to  throw  upon  the  screen 
of  the  printed  page  such  a  succession  of  pictures  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  visualise  the  whole  drama  of  Venice 
in  romantic  but  historically  accurate  perspective.  The 
plan  adopted  suits  the  design.  For,  in  the  story  of  Venice, 
the  entity  of  the  State  always  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
and  the  lives  of  the  individual  inhabitants  are  merged  in 
the  background.  Thus  Venice  has  acquired  a  personality 
of  her  own,  and  the  cycle  of  her  history  is  peculiarly 
akin  to  Shakespeare's  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man ".  These 
Ages  I  have  grouped  in  centuries,  an  arrangement  quite 
in  accord  with  the  sequence  of  events,  both  in  respect  to 
the  particular  centuries  assigned  to  each  Age,  and,  also, 
because  the  main  turning-points  in  Venetian  history  are 
close  to  the  opening  or  closing  years  of  centuries. 

I  have  consulted  numerous  authorities  and  acknow- 
ledge here  my  indebtedness  to  them.  In  particular  I  make 
special  acknowledgment  of  permissions  kindly  granted  to 
me  as  follows:  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
the  quotations  from  F.  Marion  Crawford's  Gleanings 
from   Venetian  History,  and  for  a  number   of  extracts 
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from  old  speeches,  documents,  letters,  and  enactments 
taken  from  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Makers  of  Venice;  to 
Messrs.  Rivingtons  for  other  such  extracts  from 
Horatio  F.  Brown's  Venice:  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  the  quotation  from  that  work;  to 
Messrs.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  for  the  quotations 
from  Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice  and  St.  Mark's  Rest; 
to  Mr.  John  Murray  for  the  quotation  on  p.  130, 
which  is  from  Horatio  F.  Brown's  translation  of  Mol- 
menti's  Venice;  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
for  the  quotation  from  Haldane  Macfall's  The  Renaissance 
in  Venice;  and  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson,  D.D., 
for  the  use  made  of  his  book  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (published 
by  Messrs.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.),  though  the 
maxims  quoted  are  from  George  Strahan's  translation 
of  1838. 

C.  MARSHALL   SMITH. 

The  Dulaig, 

Grantown-on- Spey, 

January,  1927. 
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THE   SEVEN   AGES 
OF   VENICE 


"  All  the  world  ^s  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  ?nan  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages" 
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THE   INTRODUCTION 


The  Conflict  between  Land  and  Sea. 

At  some  period  during  the  creation  of  the  world  the 
towering  Alps,  proud  in  their  lordship  over  the  land, 
flung  out  the  Apennine  Range  of  mountains  as  a  back- 
bone to  Italy.  It  may  be  that,  in  those  far-off  geological 
ages,  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  thundered  their 
challenge  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  eternal  strife  between  land  and  sea,  the  mountains 
gave  of  their  substance  to  form  the  plains,  and  the 
rivers  carried  the  framework  of  land  ever  farther  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  lordship  of  the  sea.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that,  south  and  east  of  the  Alps  and  north  of  the 
Apennines,  a  great  fertile  plain  was  formed,  with  its 
shifting  eastern  boundary  as  the  arena  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  two.  The  silt  of  the  mountains,  carried  ever 
seaward  by  the  rivers,  was  met  by  the  salt  waters  of 
the  ocean,  creeping  ever  landward  in  that  arm  of  the 
Mediterranean  known  as  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Where  the 
contending  elements  met  the  sea  became  muddy  and 
the  land  watery,  till  a  truce  was  called;  a  buffer  state 
was  formed — an  outpost,  as  it  were,  between  land  and 
sea.  The  current  of  the  Adriatic,  swirling  ever  from 
east  to  west,  caught  up  the  mud  of  the  rivers  and  formed 
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it  into  long,  low  banks  of  sand,  enclosing  great  island- 
studded  lagoons,  part  land,  part  sea,  shallow  stretches 
of  water,  not  quite  fresh,  yet  not  wholly  salt.  The 
most  famous  lagoon  so  formed  lies  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Brcnta  and  Piave  rivers.  About  thirty-five  miles 
long  by  seven  broad,  it  contained  more  than  sixty 
islands  and  was  protected  on  its  landward  side  by  a 
great  marsh,  and  on  its  seaward  side  by  the  long,  low 
sandbanks  known  as  lidi.  Thus  it  lay  for  countless 
ages,  the  home,  perchance,  from  time  to  time  of  a  few 
rude  fishermen,  till  the  hour  of  destiny  had  struck, 
and  the  marshy  islands  of  sand  and  seaweed  blossomed 
forth  into  the  most  wonderful  city  of  the  sea  ever 
raised  by  the  hands  of  man — Venice,  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic. 

The  Parentage  of  Venice. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  causes  which  led 
s_  to  the  founding  of  Venice,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  conditions  of  life  on  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  largest  river  flow- 
ing through  this  plain  is  the  Po,  and  that  it  receives 
on  its  northern  bank  the  waters  of  Lake  Garda  by  its 
tributary,  the  Mincio;  west  of  the  Mincio  is  the  Pro- 
vince of  Lombardy,  and  east  of  it  the  Province  of 
Venetia,  which  gave  birth  to  Venice.  The  Plain  of 
Venezia,  Venetia,  or  Veneto — meaning  "  the  green 
plain  " — is  a  fertile  and  temperate  land,  well  watered 
by  the  rivers  Po,  Mincio,  Adige,  Brenta,  Piave,  Livenza, 
TagUamento,  and  Isonzo,  and,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and 
prosperous  people,  dwelling  in  peaceful  security  under 
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the  Eegis  of  Rome.  Wealthy  patricians,  tired  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  metropohs,  retired  here  to  a  life  of 
cultured  ease.  Their  landed  estates  were  extensive 
and  fertile,  their  villas  were  commodious  and  beautiful, 
their  gardens,  their  fishponds,  and  the  products  of  the 
chase  supplied  them  with  every  luxury  of  good  living. 
Fifty  cities  testified  to  the  popularity  of  this  delect- 
able land,  chief  among  which  were  Treviso,  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  Concordia,  Aquileia,  Opitergium,  and 
Altinum.  In  such  cities_asJLh£S£..  .wprp  pxhihited-tlie--. 
highest  standards'  oT  urban  comfort  reached  by  the 
ordered  civilization  of  Rome.  There  men  could  devote 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  soil,  and  the  women,  we  are  told,  were  "  chaste, 
soberly  dressed,  and  without  insolent  pride  ".  Truly 
life  was  a  pleasant  thing  in  this  favoured  corner  of  the 
earth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  Era.  With  this  brief  gUmpse  of  peaceful 
life  on  the  Veneto  Plain  we  bid  farewell  to  the  world 
of  Rome.  For  the  storm  clouds  are  gathering,  the  old 
civilization  is  tottering  to  its  fall,  the  barbarian  hosts 
are  mustering.  These  peaceful  and  opulent  cities  are 
to  be  wasted  by  foes  "  more  fell  than  anguish,  hunger, 
or  the  sea  ",  the  green  grass  of  this  fertile  plain  is  to  be 
so  trampled  under  foot  by  hordes  of  savage  horsemen 
that  it  will  not  readily  grow  again,  the  Pax  Romana  is  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  "  Scourge  of  God  ".  This  deso- 
lating blight,  consisting  of  waves  of  barbarian  invasion, 
unlike  the  convulsions  of  nature,  was  not  a  momentary 
cataclysm,  rather  was  it  Hke  a  recurrent  plague,  oper- 
ating throughout  a  period  of  nigh  two  hundred  years. 
These  years  of  gloom  may  well  be  named  the  Dark 
Ages;   our  interest  in  them  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when 
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the  dawn  breaks  again,  it  is  upon  a  sunlit  sea,  that  it 
is  the  commerce  of  the  waters  which  gave  mankind  a 
new  start  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  that,  out 
of  these  catastrophes,  Venice  is  born. 

"  A  few  in  fear, 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl, 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves; 
And  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north  or  south — where  they  that  came 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon, 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glistering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas,  adorned; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

Thus  did  Venice  rise." 


(B68e) 


THE  AGE  OF  INFANCY 

**  At  first  the  infant^ 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms." 
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THE  AGE  OF  INFANCY 


200  YEARS— THE   FIFTH   AND   SIXTH 
CENTURIES 

The  Birth  of  Venice. 

In  the  beginning  the  walls  of  Venice  did  not  arise 
"  as  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  ".  Rather 
were  they  the  product  of  the  sore  travail  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  convulsed  by 
successive  waves  of  barbarian  invasion,  and  it  was 
during  the  long  agony  of  those  two  hundred  years  that 
Venice  was  mewling  and  puking  in  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  infancy. 

The  First  Flight. 

The  vanguard  of  the  Visi- Goths,  the  first  of  the 
barbarian  invaders,  appeared  on  the  Plain  in  a.d.  378, 
and,  by  the  time  the  fourth  century  had  given  place  to 
the  fifth,  the  main  body  held  the  rich  and  defenceless 
cities  at  their  mercy.  Under  their  fair-haired  leader, 
Alaric,  "  untiring,  wrathful,  inexorable  ",  they  brought 
death  and  destruction  on  citizens  and  cities  alike. 
Though  many  were  killed  there  was  always  a  remnant 
from  each  city  that  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Goths 
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and  fled  for  their  lives.  These  fugitives  set  their  faces 
towards  the  sea  and  sought  refuge  in  the  islands  of  the 
lagoon.  There,  on  piles  driven  into  the  mud,  they 
built  themselves  a  few  sheltering  huts,  nesting  like 
seabirds  on  the  sands,  and  subsisting  on  the  fish  of  the 
lagoon.  The  Goths  swept  on  to  other  conquests,  and 
in  a  few  years  came  the  news  that  Alaric  was  dead.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  people  ventured  out  from  their 
safe  retreat  to  rebuild  their  cities  and  recultivate  their 
farms.  But  a  nucleus  must  have  remained  on  the 
islands,  for  tradition  has  it  that,  in  the  year  421,  the 
city  of  Padua  sent  two  consuls  to  govern  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lagoon.  Some  historians  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  document  from  which  this  tradition  is  taken, 
but  all  agree  that  fugitives  from  the  Veneto  Plain  had 
settled  in  the  lagoon  by  that  time.  The  year  is  an  inter- 
esting one  to  take  as  a  starting-point,  as  it  gives  Venice 
a  history  of  almost  exactly  fifteen  hundred  years. 

The  Second  Flight. 

Those  who  returned  to  the  plain  had  hardly  had 
time  to  rebuild  their  homes  when  the  second  bar- 
barian invasion  was  ushered  in  with  the  despairing 
cry:  "  The  Huns  are  upon  us  ".  For,  in  the  year  452, 
those  terrible  conquerors,  more  cruel  than  the  Goths, 
and  with  a  leader,  Attila,  more  merciless  than  Alaric, 
laid  waste  the  land  and  butchered  its  inhabitants,  save 
only  a  residue  which  again  found  safety  in  the  shelter 
of  the  lagoon.  It  is  the  historian.  Gibbon,  who  records 
that  the  devastation  inflicted  by  these  fierce  horsemen 
on  the  lands  and  peoples  they  attacked  was  so  great 
that  their  leader,  Attila,  boasted  that  the  grass  grew 
not  where  his  horse  had  trod.     This  phrase  is  finely 
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paraphrased  by  Samuel  Rogers  In  those  well-known 
lines  of  his  which  are  quoted  as  a  close  to  our  Intro- 
duction. The  Huns  disappeared  as  quickly  as  they 
came,  and  again  some  of  the  people  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  return  to  their  mainland  homes. 

The  Third  Flight. 

Scarcely  a  generation  had  elapsed,  however,  till  that 
unhappy  country  was  inundated  by  the  third  wave  of 
barbarian  invasion.  In  the  year  480  the  Ostro-Goths 
came  swarming  through  the  mountain  passes,  and  again 
the  islands  of  the  lagoon  had  to  give  shelter  to  bands 
of  fugitives  flying  from  the  bleeding  cities  of  the  plain. 
The  conquests  of  the  Ostro-Goths  were  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  those  of  their  predecessors, 
and  Odoacer,  their  chief,  laid  claim  to  the  overlordship 
of  Italy.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  eastern 
emperor,  Justinian,  who  sent  his  generals,  BeHsarius 
and  Narses,  to  contest  these  claims.  The  result  was 
more  fighting  on  the  mainland  and  a  fresh  influx  of 
refugees  for  the  islands  of  the  lagoon.  In  spite  of  all 
this  coming  and  going  some  progress  was  made  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Age  of  Infancy  in  transforming 
the  sand  dunes  of  the  lagoon  into  habitations  suitable  for 
mankind. 

The  Fourth  Flight. 

Finally,  in  the  year  568,  Alboin  and  his  Lombards 
laid  waste  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  new  generation  of 
fugitives  was  added  to  the  settlements  in  the  lagoon. 
The  Lombards  gave  their  name  to  Lombardy,  and,  hke 
the  Ostro-Goths,  remained  in  Italy.  It  is  apparently  to 
this  last  barbarian  invasion  that  Ruskin  refers  in  one 
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of  those  stately  passages  of  his  which  will  close  with  a 
touch  of  dignity  this  short  sketch  of  repeated  flights 
from  mainland  to  lagoon: 

"  Thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  grey  moorland  looked 
as  it  does  this  day,  and  the  purple  mountains  stood  as  radiantly 
in  the  deep  distances  of  evening;  but  on  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  there  were  strange  fires  mixed  with  the  light  of 
sunset,  and  the  lament  of  many  human  voices  mixed  with 
the  fretting  of  the  waves  on  their  ridges  of  sand.  The  flames 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  Altinum;  the  lament  from  the  multi- 
tude of  its  people,  seeking,  like  Israel  of  old,  a  refuge  from 
the  sword  in  the  paths  of  the  sea." 

The  Sanctuary. 

Such,  then,  was  the  course  of  events  which  peopled 
the  islands  of  the  lagoon.  A  common  danger  taught  these 
infant  communities  to  live  peaceably  together.  They 
were  a  busy  folk,  for,  had  they  not  to  raise  themselves 
houses  on  the  island  sands,  to  build  themselves  boats 
with  which  to  go  fishing  for  their  daily  food,  and  to 
construct  salt-pans  to  dry  the  salt  which  was  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  sea-borne  trade?  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  structures  had  to  rest  on  piles  driven  into 
the  sand,  and  that  all  building  material  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  mainland  and  conveyed  along  the  intricate 
channels  of  the  lagoon,  these  early  settlers  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  for  the  industry  and  persever- 
ance they  displayed.  There  were  twelve  communities 
in  all:  Grado,  Bibiones,  Caorle,  Jesolo,  Heraclea,  Tor- 
cello,  Murano,  Rialto,  Poveglia,  Malamocco,  Sotto 
Marina,  and  Chioggia,  and  surely  there  is  something 
romantic  in  the  musical  rhythm  of  these  names.  Each 
was  governed  by  a  tribune,  first  elected  in  466,  and 
increased  to  two,  or  a  total  of  twenty-four,  in  584.    By 
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and  by,  for  the  better  government  of  all,  the  tribunes 
met  together  in  a  council  known  as  the  Maritime 
University. 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  life  in  the  lagoon  in  this 
Age  of  Infancy  is  given  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
tribunes  by  Cassiodorus,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Theo- 
doric,  King  of  the  Ostro- Goths. 

"  You  own  many  and  many  a  ship;  your  vessels  fear  not 
the  stormy  winds.  They  come  home  safely  to  port,  nor  do 
they  ever  founder,  they  who  time  after  time  set  sail  from 
shore.  The  famous  Venetia,  already  rich  in  nobility,  touches 
to  the  south,  Ravenna  and  the  Po,  to  the  east  it  enjoys  the 
smiling  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  the  alternate  ebb 
and  flow  cover  and  uncover  the  face  of  the  land.  There  lie 
your  houses,  built  like  sea-birds'  nests,  half  on  sea  and  half 
on  land,  or,  as  it  were,  like  the  Cyclades  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  water;  made  not  by  nature  but  created  by 
the  industry  of  man.  For  the  solidity  of  the  earth  is  secured 
only  by  wattle-work;  and  yet  you  fear  not  to  place  so  frail 
a  barrier  between  yourselves  and  the  sea.  Your  inhabitants 
have  fish  in  abundance.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  same  food  for  all  alike;  and  so  envy, 
that  vice  which  rules  the  world,  is  absent  there.  All  your 
activity  is  devoted  to  the  salt-works,  whence  comes  all  your 
wealth.  Upon  your  industry  all  other  productions  depend; 
for  there  may  be  those  who  seek  not  gold,  but  there  never 
yet  lived  the  man  who  desires  not  salt.  For  your  gains  you 
repair  your  boats,  which,  hke  horses,  you  keep  tied  up  at 
your  house  doors." 

In  thus  attending  to  their  temporal  needs  the  early 
Venetians  by  no  means  neglected  the  affairs  of  the 
spirit.  They  were  very  religious.  Many  a  holy  bishop 
had  nightly  visitations  from  saints  and  martyrs  and 
the  burden  of  their  revelations  was  always  the  same. 
"  Build  me  a  church,"  they  said.    And  so  the  devout 
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Venetians  built  many  churches  with  the  stones  and 
marbles  taken  from  the  ruined  cities  of  the  plain.  Thus, 
from  the  pains  and  throes  of  an  uneasy  infancy,  Venice 
passes  to  a  more  peaceful  childhood.  The  townships 
are  built,  the  gardens  are  planted,  the  islands  are  pro- 
tected from  the  sea,  a  fleet  of  boats  is  in  being,  the 
inhabitants  become  skilful  mariners,  the  saltworks  are 
the  first  fruits  of  an  export  trade,  and  a  modest  com- 
petence is  assured.  So  the  dangers  of  infancy  are  over- 
come, the  hardships  of  the  early  days  are  alleviated, 
and  a  feeling  of  peaceful  security  pervades  the  sanctuary 
of  the  lagoon,  for  there, 

"  Underneath  Day's  azure  eyes, 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies." 
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Then  the  whining  school-hoy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school." 
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200  YEARS— THE   SEVENTH   AND   EIGHTH 

CENTURIES 

Boyhood  Bickerings. 

But  the  idyllic  state  of  infant  existence  cannot  last. 
Schoolboys  are  not  exemplars  of  amity  and  concord, 
and  the  young  communities  of  the  lagoon  were  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Security  from  outside  aggression 
left  them  free  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  this 
they  did  with  a  youthful  fervour  and  persistence  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  To  understand  the  course  of  events 
during  the  two  centuries  now  to  be  reviewed,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
many  cities  on  the  mainland  and  there  were  many 
islands  in  the  lagoon,  and  that  the  refugees  from  each 
city  chose  a  particular  island  of  their  own  to  settle  upon. 
For  example,  the  citizens  of  Aquileia,  who  escaped  the 
sword  of  Attila  in  452,  took  refuge  on  the  island  of 
Grado.  When  the  Huns  retired  certain  numbers  of 
them  returned  to  rebuild  Aquileia,  but  were  again  driven 
forth  to  Grado  by  the  Ostro-Goths  in  480.  Yet  again 
they  returned  to  Aquileia,  but  their  children  were  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  Grado  when  the  Lombards  destroyed 
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Aquileia  in  568.  Thus  the  island  of  Grado  was  settled 
by  people  from  the  city  of  Aquileia.  In  a  similar  manner 
other  islands  became  the  asylums  of  the  peoples  of 
other  cities,  and  as,  in  most  cases,  a  portion  at  least  of 
each  band  returned  to  the  parent  city  after  each  wave 
of  invasion  had  subsided,  there  was  a  connexion  between 
island  and  city  stretching  over  several  generations.  The 
principal  islands  so  populated  were: 

Malamocco,  with  refugees  from  the  city  of  Padua, 
Heraclea  ,,  „  ,.  Opitergiura, 

Altinum, 


Torcello 
Grado 
Caorle 
Jesolo 


)) 


„  Aquileia, 

,,         Concordia, 
the  hills  of  the  Veneto. 


And  so  Caorle  quarrelled  with  Jesolo,  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  citizens  of  Aquileia  remembered  how 
superior  that  city  had  been  to  Altinum.  There  was 
also  another  bone  of  contention.  While  Venetians, 
even  then,  may  have  claimed  freedom  for  their  Republic, 
there  was,  in  those  early  days,  a  question  of  suzerainty. 
Could  the  shades  of  Theodoric  and  Totila,  kings  of 
the  Ostro-Goths,  or  of  Luitprand  and  Rothari,  kings  of 
the  Lombards,  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  doubt- 
less they  would  maintain  that  they  had  a  lordship  over 
Venice.  Certain  it  is  that  many  a  Byzantine  emperor 
held  Venice  to  be  within  his  sphere  of  influence,  directly 
or  through  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Hitherto,  owing 
to  the  unrest  in  Italy  and  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  as  well  as  to  the  isolation  of  her  position, 
Venice  had  been  able  to  grow  up  between  the  two  in 
practical  independence.  Now  there  was  added  to  the 
other  causes  of  rivalry  between  island  and  island  the 
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question  as  to  whether  they  should  take  on  a  Grecian 
or  a  Roman  mould.  Heraclea  espoused  a  policy  of 
leaning  towards  Constantinople,  Malamocco  of  leaning 
towards  Italy,  or,  as  some  say,  Heraclea  advocated  an 
aristocratic  and  Malamocco  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  However,  while  they  were  quite  ready  to 
quarrel  over  this  question  among  themselves,  when  an 
eastern  emperor  did  lay  claim  to  Venice  in  584,  they  had 
the  patriotism  to  send  him  this  stout-hearted  reply: 

"  God,  who  is  our  help  and  protection,  has  saved  us  in 
order  that  we  may  dwell  on  these  watery  marshes.  This 
second  Venice,  which  we  have  raised  in  the  lagoons,  is  a 
mighty  habitation  for  us.  No  power  of  Emperor  or  Prince 
can  reach  us  save  by  the  sea  alone,  and  of  them  we  have  no 
fear." 

These  schoolboy  fights  were  in  full  swing  when  the 
lagoon  was  attacked  by  pirates  from  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
Then,  like  schoolboys,  they  forgot  their  own  quarrels 
and  all  joined  together  to  fight  those  boys  of  another 
school.  By  united  action  the  pirates  were  driven  off, 
the  lesson  was  taken  to  heart,  and,  in  697,  one  supreme 
head  was  elected  to  rule  over  all  the  islands — Paola  Lucia 
Anafesto,  the  first  Doge  of  Venice. 

The  Dogeship. 

The  danger  from  the  pirates  having  passed,  the 
strife  between  islands  was  resumed  and  now  took  the 
form  of  a  struggle  between  Heraclea  and  Jesolo  to  make 
the  Dogeship  hereditary  in  one  of  their  families.  So 
keen  was  the  dissension  that  the  third  occupant  of  the 
ducal  chair  was  murdered  and  the  office  abolished. 
After  a  brief  interregnum  of  five  years  the  office  was 
re-established,  never  again  to  be  suspended  until  the 
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long  line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Doges  came  to  an 
end  with  the  abdication  of  Ludovic  Manin  in  1797, 
exactly  eleven  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  the 
election  of  the  first  Doge. 

The  word  "  Doge  "  indicates  that  the  position  was 
similar  to  that  of  a  Lombard  duke,  yet  most  of  the 
early  Doges  were  Heracleans,  of  Grecian  sympathy, 
though,  as  a  compromise  between  the  two  parties, 
their  official  residence  was  fixed  at  Malamocco.  While 
the  partisans  on  each  side  fought  bitterly  for  the  election 
of  their  candidate,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  individual  nomi- 
nated was  as  anxious  for  election,  for  these  early  Vene- 
tians had  the  unpleasant  habit  of  putting  out  the  eyes 
of  a  Doge  who  displeased  them.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the 
early  Doges  were  blinded,  murdered,  or  deposed. 

In  those  schoolboy  days  it  is  clear  that  Venice  was 
looking  for  her  inspiration  towards  Constantinople,  was 
becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  East.  But  a  new  power  now  appeared  in  Europe: 
Charlemagne  became  Emperor  of  the  West.  Questions 
of  suzerainty  or  quasi-independence  had  no  place  in 
his  vigorous  mind;  he  claimed  Venice  as  part  of  his 
domains,  and  in  the  year  810  his  son  Pepin  enforced  the 
claim.  Pepin  attacked  the  lagoon,  gained  a  footing  in 
Malamocco  and  several  other  islands,  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  freedom  of  Venice  was  doomed  to  an  early  death. 
But  one  thing  is  noticeable  in  the  history  of  Venice: 
internal  jealousies  are  always  abandoned  when  the  lagoon 
is  threatened  with  attack  from  without.  And  so  it  was 
now,  all  united  against  the  foreign  foe. 

In  this  her  hour  of  need  Venice  had  the  good  fortune 
to  produce  a  man  able  to  save  her  from  destruction. 
Agnello  Partecipazio  summoned  the  islanders  to  eva- 
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cuate  Malamocco  and  the  outlying  islands  and  to  con- 
centrate on  that  little  group  of  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  lagoon  known  as  the  Rialto.  Here  he  bade  defiance 
to  Pepin  and  all  his  host.  The  Franks  attacked,  but  not 
knowing  the  channels,  their  boats  grounded  in  the 
shallows,  their  soldiers  were  given  no  quarter  by  the 
angry  Venetians,  and  the  great  army  of  Pepin  was 
utterly  defeated.  Thus  Venice  asserted  her  independence 
and  entered  on  her  long  reign  of  splendour  as  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic: 

"  Sun-girt  City!  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child  and  then  his  Queen." 


THE  LOVER  AGE 

"  And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.'* 
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200  YEARS— THE  NINTH   AND   TENTH 

CENTURIES 
The  Rialto. 

Freed  from  the  danger  of  outside  attack,  the  dwellers 
in  the  lagoon  might  have  returned  to  their  old  quarrels 
between  island  and  island.  But  they  have  learnt  a  lesson: 
the  attack  of  Pepin  has  taught  them  three  things.  First, 
that  a  common  Venetian  patriotism  is  of  much  more 
importance  for  all  than  any  assertion  of  superiority  by 
descendants  of  one  mainland  city  over  those  of  another; 
second,  that  one  central  city  can  be  defended  more 
easily  than  twelve  separate  island  communities;  and, 
third,  that  the  Rialto  group  in  the  centre  of  the  lagoon 
can  be  made  practically  impregnable  and  is,  therefore, 
the  best  site  for  such  a  city.  So  they  settle  down  to 
make  for  themselves  a  new  habitation,  compactly  built 
together.  Agnello  Partecipazio  is  elected  Doge,  and  under 
his  able  direction,  for  he  was  a  competent  engineer,  a 
city  is  laid  out  on  the  lines  of  the  Venice  of  to-day.  But 
it  was  not  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  temples  and 
palaces,  "  like  fabrics  of  enchantment  piled  to  heaven  ", 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world — these  glories 
of  architecture  belong  to  a  later  age.  Marble  palaces 
are  not  necessary  for  love's  young  dream;  the  houses 
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of  the  Venice  of  the  Lover  Age  were  of  more  modest 
dimensions  and  many  of  them  were  built  of  wood. 
Yet  this  first  city  of  the  Rialto  had  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
for  did  it  not  express  the  joy,  the  confidence,  and  the 
genius  of  youth!  First  the  lidi  had  to  be  protected  from 
the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  this  was  done  by  driving  in 
rows  of  piles  and  connecting  them  with  a  network  of 
wattle.  Then  the  land  formation  of  the  islands  was 
fixed  by  similar  bulwarks  and  the  channel  of  the  Grand 
Canal  defined.  Piles  were  driven  deep  into  the  mud 
as  foundations  for  the  houses,  and  so  skilfully  was  this 
done  that  some  of  these  original  piles  have  lasted  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  Houses. 

Between  these  piles  the  sand  was  tightly  packed,  and 
a  firm  dry  flooring  was  secured  by  the  famous  Venetian 
Pavement,  the  surface  of  which  was  laid  v^^ith  a  mosaic 
of  marble  and  mother-of-pearl.  Constantly  washed  and 
polished  till  they  shone,  these  beautiful  floors  were  the 
pride  of  many  a  good  Venetian  housewife.  The  living- 
room  of  the  houses  had  a  large  open  fire-place,  round 
which  the  family  and  their  guests  could  gather  in  the 
evenings,  undisturbed  by  the  smoke  of  their  fire,  for 
these  early  Venetians  had  invented  chimneys,  and  were 
in  this  respect  more  comfortably  housed  than  the  most 
luxurious  of  their  contemporaries  elsewhere.  Upstairs 
were  bedrooms  opening  on  to  balconies,  behind  the 
shutters  of  which  many  a  Juliet  listened  in  modest 
seclusion  to  the  love-songs  of  her  Romeo.  The  flat 
roof  was  open  to  the  bright  sunshine  and  balmy  air 
of  the  lagoon,  and  here  the  women  washed  their  hair 
and  dried  it  in  the  sun  to  that  rich  red-gold  hue  for 
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A  YOUNG  LADY  AT  HER  TOILETTE 

From   ike  painting   by  Paris  Bordone  in   the   National   Gallery,    Vienna 

"The  women  washed  their  hair  and  dried  it  in  the  sun  to  the  rich  red-gold 
hue  for  which  the  Venetian  beauties  were  so  famous." 
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which  the  Venetian  beauties  were  so  famous.  The 
back  doors  of  these  houses  led  into  a  garden  of  flowers, 
and  from  the  front  doors  the  Venetian  sea-traders 
stepped  into  their  boats  to  go  about  their  trafficking 
upon  the  seas.  As  this  trafficking  brought  them  weahh 
the  wooden  houses  were  replaced  by  stone  ones,  and, 
while  there  thus  arose  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  later 
centuries,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  inventive 
genius  which  conceived  the  unique  beauty  of  their 
design  and  decoration  drew  its  inspiration  from  this 
youthful  Lover  Age. 

St.  Mark. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  now  con- 
centrated on  the  Rialto,  the  churches,  which  had  been 
built  on  the  other  islands,  were  still  cared  for  and  en- 
riched. For  these  early  Venetians  were  a  religious 
people,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem  to  the  modern 
cynic,  men  as  well  as  women  did  actually  believe  in 
the  religion  they  professed,  most  especially  did  they 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  holy  relics.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Theodore,  but  they 
cannot  help  remembering  the  tradition  that  the  Evan- 
gelist, St.  Mark,  had  once  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
Rialto,  where,  in  his  dire  need,  he  had  heard  a  voice 
comforting  him  with  the  words: 

Pax  tibi,  Mdrce,  Evmigelista  Mens:  hie  requiescat  corpus  tuiim. 

The  first  part  of  this  greeting — "  Peace  to  thee,  Mark, 
My  Evangelist  " — the  Venetians  were  to  take  for  their 
motto.  As  regards  the  latter—"  Here  shall  thy  body  rest  " 
— they  often  thought  how  sad  it  was  that  the  body  of 
the  holy  apostle  should  lie  in  Alexandria,  in  the  keeping 
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of  the  infidels,  instead  of  being  at  rest  in  Venice,  en- 
shrined within  walls  sanctified  for  such  a  holy  purpose. 
Somewhere  about  the  year  828  two  Venetian  sea-traders, 
Buono  of  Malamocco  and  Rustico  of  Torcello,  in  defiance 
of  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Leo  forbidding  commerce 
with  the  Saracens,  fitted  out  a  fast-sailing  vessel  and 
made  for  Alexandria.  There  they  got  possession  of  the 
body  of  St.  Mark,  placed  it  in  a  cart  covered  with  salt 
pork,  which  is  an  abomination  to  all  true  Mohammedans, 
and  so,  unmolested,  got  it  on  board  their  vessel  and  to 
Venice.  As  the  body  was  laid  reverently  to  rest  in  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  there  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  that  great  refrain  which  was  to  ring  down 
the  ages  as  the  battle-cry  of  Venice:  "  Viva,  San  Marco!" 

The  Brides  of  Venice. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  Venice  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  East,  and  one  result  of  this  eastern 
influence  was  the  veiling  of  the  women.  In  order  that 
such  a  practice  should  not  interfere  with  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  it  had  long  been  the  custom  to  set 
apart  a  certain  day  on  which  all  maidens  could  assemble 
together  in  the  open  air,  unveiled.  Hither  came  the 
youths  to  select  their  wives,  and,  foolish  man,  then  as 
now,  being  attracted  by  mere  outward  beauty,  it 
followed  that  damsels  thus  endowed  soon  obtained 
husbands.  Their  less  attractive  sisters  might  have  re- 
mained unbetrothed  had  not  a  wise  government  de- 
creed that  every  man  who  chose  a  maiden  of  attractive 
appearance  had  to  pay  to  the  State  a  certain  sum  of 
money  which  was  applied  as  a  dowry  for  those  whose 
features  were  less  comely.  As  the  community  advanced 
in   refinement   some   of  the  young   people   may   have 
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shrunk  from  the  publicity  of  this  pairing  off;  perhaps 
also  the  Church,  ever  jealous  of  its  power,  may  have 
wished  to  influence  more  directly  this  period  in  the 
lives  of  its  youthful  flock.  In  any  case,  it  was  decreed 
that,  on  the  special  feast  days  of  the  Church,  maidens 
could  go  to  church  unveiled.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
on  these  feast  days  the  gallant  youths,  who  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  day  of  public  choice,  crowded 
to  the  churches  to  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  fair  features 
and  red-gold  hair  of  their  future  brides.  A  lover  who 
thus  lost  his  heart  would  then  proceed  to  serenade  his 
mistress  when  the  moonlight  slept  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  stars  glittered  in  the  still  lagoon.  She  remained 
coyly  screened  behind  the  balcony,  but,  if  her  heart 
were  touched  by  the  melody  of  his  song,  she  allowed 
a  ray  of  light  to  shine  forth  between  the  closed  shutters. 
The  accepted  lover  hastened  joyfully  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  the  fair  one's  father  to  their  betrothal,  and  the 
marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  next  festival 
of  St.  Mark.  Meantime,  the  ardent  suitor  brought 
gifts  to  his  loved  one — on  Easter  Day  a  cake,  on  Lady 
Day  a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  on  Christmas  Day  a 
basket  of  preserved  fruit — while  she,  in  turn,  made  him 
happy  with  a  silk  scarf,  knitted  by  her  own  fair  fingers. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Pirates. 

And  so  the  time  drew  on  to  the  great  festival  of  St. 
Mark.  One  such  day  must  be  described;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  31st  January,  959.  All  were  early  astir. 
The  brides  were  attired  in  their  beautiful  white  dresses, 
threads  of  gold  were  entwined  in  their  unbound  hair, 
each  one  had  received  the  blessing  of  her  parents, 
and  each  one  carried  her  dowry  in  the  casket  provided 
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for  that  purpose  and  known  as  the  arcella  or  little  ark. 
Before  the  break  of  day  these  dowried  brides  were  on 
their  way  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  d'Olivolo.  Now 
this  church  was  situated  at  the  point  of  the  Rialto 
group  nearest  to  the  open  sea,  and  it  so  fell  out  that  a 
band  of  Istrian  pirates  had  secretly  beached  their  boats 
nearby  during  the  night,  and  were  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  the  church.  In  the  first  light  of  the  dawn- 
ing day  the  congregation  assembled,  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  sisters  and  elderly  relatives,  the  Doge  in 
his  robes  of  state.  The  brides  stood  ready  with  their 
dowries  in  their  hands;  all  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegrooms  and  their  escorts  of  young  men.  Sud- 
denly the  quiet  of  the  dim-lit  church  was  broken  by  the 
inrush  of  the  pirates.  With  gleaming  swords  and  ges- 
tures of  menace,  they  overawed  the  defenceless  con- 
gregation; in  compact  body  they  rushed  to  the  altar, 
where  each  one  seized  a  bride,  flung  her  over  his 
shoulder,  and  made  for  the  door.  Before  the  terror- 
stricken  people  had  realized  what  had  happened, 
pirates,  brides,  dowries,  and  all  were  out  on  the  waters 
of  the  lagoon.  The  boats  of  the  pirates  were  still  in 
sight  when  the  bridegrooms  and  their  manly  escorts 
arrived  upon  the  scene.  Soon  they  heard  the  tale  of 
woe,  and  their  rage  was  unbounded.  Headed  by  the 
Doge  they  instantly  made  for  their  boats  and  pursued 
the  pirates.  In  the  Caorle  lagoon  they  overtook  them, 
and  it  is  recorded  that,  so  fierce  was  the  rage  of  those 
Venetian  lovers,  that  not  a  single  pirate  escaped  their 
vengeance;  all  were  killed,  and  their  bodies  flung  into 
the  lagoon.  The  brides,  affrighted  but  unhurt,  were 
convoyed  back  to  the  church,  and  there,  before  the 
sun  had  cHmbed  to  the  meridian,  they  were  wedded  to 
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their  rightful  bridegrooms,  whose  hands  were  still  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  despoilers.  Such  was  life  in  the 
Lover  Age  of  the  City  of  the  Sea. 

Masses  and  Classes. 

It  may  be  that  the  choosing  of  wives  in  public  on 
an  appointed  day  was  the  method  in  vogue  among  the 
common  people,  while  the  selecter  way  of  visiting  the 
churches  on  feast  days  was  resorted  to  more  by  youths 
of  the  better  class.  At  any  rate  such  a  suggestion  is 
helpful,  for  it  raises  in  a  natural  sequence  the  further 
question  of  "  masses  and  classes  ",  a  question  that  has 
to  be  faced  by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  proper  under- 
standing of  Venetian  history.  In  these  present  days 
it  is  popular  to  affirm  that  social  equality  and  de- 
mocracy are  to  be  found  inevitably  in  a  republic.  Those 
who  are  led  away  by  this  fallacy  would  do  well  to  study 
the  history  of  Venice.  For  Venice  was  a  republic, 
perhaps  the  most  enduring  republic  of  which  history 
holds  record,  yet  in  Venice  there  was  not  social  equality 
and  her  repubhcan  government  became  the  most 
pronounced  form  of  aristocratic  rule  known  to  the 
modern  world.  The  fascinating  subject  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  its  full  development, 
will  be  dealt  with  when  we  come  to  the  Justice  Age; 
for  the  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  its  be- 
ginnings. Cassiodorus  tells  us  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor  among  the  early  settlers 
in  the  lagoon,  and  that  envy,  that  vice  which  rules  the 
world,  was  absent  there.  It  may  have  been  so  in  his 
day,  it  certainly  was  not  so  for  very  long;  indeed, 
a  great  part  of  the  Schoolboy  Age  is  taken  up  with 
internal  quarrels,  first  between  island  and  island,  and 
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latterly  between  what  may  be  described  as  the  Greeko- 
phile  and  Frankophile  parties.  In  the  Lover  Age  those 
quarrels  are  continued  as  the  family  feuds  of  the 
Patricians.  While  enthusiasts  for  democracy  may  quote 
the  oft  repeated  saying  of  the  early  Venetians  "  that 
they  did  not  come  to  the  lagoon  to  live  under  a  Lord  ", 
as  evidence  that  they  were  determined  to  govern  them- 
selves, it  is  significant  that  they  chose  a  governor  to 
rule  over  them  and  called  him  "  Doge  ".  Surely  the 
word  must  have  conveyed  at  that  time  the  idea  of 
duke,  leader,  war-lord,  autocrat,  and  such  the  early 
Doges  appear  to  have  been.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Dogeship  was  created  to  give  the  Venetians  a 
leader  in  battle  against  foreign  foes,  and  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  allowing  the  occupant  of  the  ducal 
chair  to  be  a  despot  in  home  affairs.  At  any  rate,  as  the 
years  went  on,  the  power  of  the  Doge  was  more  and 
more  circumscribed,  till  ultimately  he  was  bereft  of  all 
executive  control  in  the  State  and  was  left  a  lonely 
though  splendid  figure-head,  with  nothing  but  the 
trappings  and  the  suits  of  an  empty  office.  Did  the 
power  thus  taken  from  the  Doge  revert,  then,  to  the 
people?  Alas,  no!  In  real  Hfe  things  do  not  happen 
that  way.  However  laudable  it  may  be  for  men  to 
harbour  in  their  minds  thoughts  of  personal  freedom, 
in  all  communities  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  many 
to  obey  and  of  the  few  to  command.  The  few  who 
commanded  in  Venice  were  the  representatives  of  the 
aristocratic  families. 

The  Patricians. 

During  the  two  hundred  years  of  the   Lover  Age 
there  were  seventeen  Doges,  seven  of  whom  were  of 
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the  Partecipazio  family,  five  of  the  Candiano,  and  two 
of  the  Orseolo.  In  the  ninth  century  the  leading  family 
were  the  Partecipazi  of  Heraclea.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  defeat  of  Pepin  and  the  founding  and  building  of 
the  city  on  the  Rialto  group  were  largely  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Agnello,  the  first  Doge  of  the  line.  Both 
his  sons  in  turn  succeeded  him  as  Doge.  Then  there 
was  a  reaction,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  Pietro  Tra- 
donico,  a  member  of  a  rival  Jesolo  family,  reigned  as 
Doge.  Family  feuds  increased  in  violence,  and  Tra- 
donico,  becoming  involved  in  one  between  the  Gius- 
tiniani  and  the  Istolii,  was  murdered,  and  the  Dogeship 
reverted  to  the  Partecipazi,  four  more  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded to  that  high  office  of  state.  Did  Agnello  and 
his  descendants  wish  to  found  a  Royal  Line?  Some 
say  they  did.  Yet  most  of  them  voluntarily  retired  into 
monastic  life,  and  it  can  be  said  with  more  truthful- 
ness that  what  they  founded  was  a  tradition  of  loyal 
service  to  the  State — of  subservience  of  the  personal 
to  the  national  interest,  a  tradition  which  became  the 
very  life-blood  of  Venetian  government.  The  first 
Candiano  reigned  for  a  few  months  only,  as  he  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Dalmatian  pirates,  and  nearly 
fifty  years  elapsed  before  his  son  became  Doge.  Then 
the  family  came  to  the  forefront,  and  in  their  case  there 
is  more  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  they  strove 
to  found  a  dynasty.  Pietro  Candiano  IV,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Halderada,  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany, 
acquired  rich  lands  in  Italy,  in  the  protection  of  which 
he  employed  Venetian  soldiers,  while  he  brought 
foreign  troops  into  the  Ducal  Palace.  This,  combined 
with  the  lavish  ostentation  of  his  wife,  roused  popular 
feeling  to  such  a  height  that  the  Ducal  Palace  and  many 
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surrounding  buildings  were  set  on  fire  and  the  unhappy 
Doge,  with  his  infant  son  in  his  arms,  was  killed  by  an 
angry  mob.  "  We  did  not  come  to  the  lagoon  to  live 
under  a  Lord,"  said  the  people  of  Venice,  as  they 
proceeded  to  place  themselves  once  more  under  the 
direction  of  a  patrician  ruler.  This  time  their  choice 
was  a  happy  one,  for  Pietro  Orseolo  I  devoted  his 
private  fortune  to  repairing  the  damages  of  the  fire, 
and  his  abilities  to  the  services  of  the  State.  For  two 
years  he  laboured  in  these  worldly  affairs,  and  then 
retired  to  a  monastic  life,  to  be  followed  in  office  by 
another  Candiano,  who,  likewise,  after  a  brief  term  of 
power,  exchanged  the  Doge's  cap  for  the  cowl  of  a 
monk.  These  aristocratic  families  were  increasing  in 
wealth  and  power;  at  enmity  with  one  another,  they 
were  united  in  their  determination  to  keep  the  Doge- 
ship  as  a  preserve  for  their  caste.  During  the  reign  of 
the  next  Doge,  Tribuno  Memo,  the  bitterness  of  their 
family  feuds  culminated  in  a  fight  between  the  Calo- 
prini  and  the  Morosini.  The  head  of  the  former  did 
what  few  Venetians  were  ever  guilty  of,  he  sought  aid 
from  an  outside  source.  He  negotiated  with  the  Em- 
peror Otto  II  to  assault  the  lagoon,  and,  as  he  knew 
the  secrets  of  the  channels,  the  result  might  have  been 
very  serious  for  Venice  had  not  the  sudden  death  of 
Otto  terminated  the  intrigue.  Into  the  welter  of  these 
family  feuds  we  need  not  enter  farther.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  were  subdued  in  the  year  991  by  the 
emergence  of  one  whom,  some  historians  rank  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Venetian  Doges — Pietro  Orseolo  II, 
A  statesman  and  a  ruler,  he  was  also  a  soldier  and  a 
captain  of  war,  whose  story  rightly  belongs  to  the 
Soldier  Age. 
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A  Venetian  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Just  one  romantic  tale  before  we  leave  the  Lover 
Age  to  prove  that  in  Venice,  as  elsewhere,  love  is  not 
bound  by  barriers  of  wealth  and  rank.  The  aristo- 
cratic families  maintained  their  caste  by  intermarrying 
among  themselves,  and  so  it  fell  out  that  a  Candiano 
merchant  prince  decided  to  betroth  his  daughter, 
Elena,  to  Vittore  Belegno,  a  man  of  substance  and  good 
family.  Alasfor  the  pride  of  the  Candiani!  The  churches 
were  open  for  all,  and  on  some  feast  day,  when  the 
fair  face  of  Elena  was  turned  in  adoration  towards  the 
altar,  this  vision  of  loveliness  was  seen  by  the  young 
and  ardent  Gerardo  Guoro.  Secretly  they  met,  secretly 
they  loved,  secretly  they  wed.  In  the  confidence  of 
youth,  Guoro  sailed  for  the  East  to  make  his  fortune, 
while  his  lovely  bride  remained  quietly  in  her  father's 
house  to  dream  of  the  time  when  her  brave  Gerardo 
would  return  to  Venice  with  the  riches  he  deserved. 
Then  falls  the  thunderbolt.  Candiano  informs  his 
daughter  that  he  has  betrothed  her  to  Vittore  Belegno, 
and  desires  the  marriage  to  take  place  without  delay. 
This  merciless  blow  of  fate  is  more  than  Elena  can 
bear,  her  blood  runs  cold,  her  heart  scarce  beats,  she 
sways,  she  falls,  and  then  lies  still.  Guoro  returns  from 
the  East  to  learn  that  Elena  has  been  laid  to  rest  that 
very  day  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  di  Castello.  In 
distraction  he  rushes  to  the  church,  tears  off  the  cover 
of  the  tomb,  and  showers  his  hot  kisses  on  the  cold 
lips  of  Elena,  lying  there  so  pale  and  still.  His  ardour 
revives  her  suspended  animation,  she  breathes  a  deep 
sigh,  opens  her  eyes  and  sees  that  her  Gerardo  has 
returned  to  her.     Together  the  re-united  lovers  make 
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their  way  to  the  Candlano  mansion.  The  miracle  of 
Elena's  re-awakening  wins  over  her  father  to  their 
side,  he  consents  to  their  union,  and  they  live  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

The  End  of  the  Lover  Age. 

And  now  it  is  time  that  Venice  herself  were  wed. 
Many  have  tried  to  take  her  by  force,  the  Franks,  the 
Saracens,  the  Hungarians,  all  have  failed,  but  con- 
stantly she  is  threatened  by  those  Dalmatian  pirates, 
who  lurk  within  the  rocky  caves  of  the  opposing  shore. 
Pietro  Orseolo  H  defeats  their  fleets  and  destroys  their 
strongholds.  This  is  a  great  event  for  Venice,  for  it 
gives  her  merchants  warehouses  on  the  Dalmatian  coast 
in  which  to  collect  the  foodstuffs  of  the  Balkans,  and 
a  safe  waterway  for  their  conveyance  to  the  lagoon;  it 
makes  the  passage  of  the  Adriatic  safe  for  all  Venetian 
ships.  So  Venice  resolved  to  commemorate  this  aus- 
picious day  in  her  history.  In  solemn  procession  her 
citizens  in  their  ships  and  boats  passed  out  of  the  lido 
ports  to  the  open  sea,  and  there  the  Adriatic  was  con- 
secrated to  their  use  with  the  solemn  invocation: 

"  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  for  us,  and  for  all  who  sail  thereon 
the  sea  may  be  calm  and  quiet;  this  is  our  prayer,  Lord, 
hear  us!" 

Then  the  Doge  and  the  sea  were  anointed  with  holy 
water,  while  the  people  sang  the  chant: 

"  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean,  wash  me, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 

Such  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  wedding  of  the  sea. 
In  later  years  it  took  a  more  elaborate  form,  but  on  this 
Ascension  day,  in  the  year  looo,  Venice  ceases  to  be 
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a  maiden  city,  she  has  found  a  spouse,  and  the  Lover 
Age  is  at  an  end. 

"  She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 
And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea." 


THE  SOLDIER  AGE 

"  Then  a  soldier^ 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputatioji 
Even  in  the  canno?i's  mouth.''* 
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400  YEARS— THE  ELEVENTH,   TWELFTH, 
THIRTEENTH,  AND  FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES 

A  Great  Age. 

Four  hundred  years  of  fighting  by  land  and  sea — 
four  hundred  years  of  victories,  sometimes  of  defeats — 
four  hundred  years  of  lordly  government — four  hundred 
years  of  rich  sea-trading — four  hundred  years  of  wealth 
and  splendour — such  is  the  Soldier  Age  of  Venice! 

Servants  of  the  Republic. 

Many  pictures  will  have  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
screen  to  illustrate  this  great  age,  and,  as  may  be 
expected,  some  of  them  will  form  settings  for  figures 
of  renown.  The  conquering  Doges — Pietro  Orseolo  II, 
Dominico  Michiel,  and  Enrico  Dandolo;  the  great  sea 
captains — Vettor  Pisani  and  Carlo  Zeno;  as  well  as 
the  tragic  figures  of  Bajamonte  Tiepolo  and  Marino 
Faliero;  all  these  will  play  their  part  upon  the  stage. 
A  roll  of  names  prominent  in  the  history  of  Venice, 
and  yet  they  are  not  names  that  come  readily  to  modern 
lips.  And  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  story  of  the  Republic, 
for  it  emphasises  a  point  peculiar  to  Venice — the  sub- 
ordination of  the  individual  to  the  State.  For  of  Venice 
it  can  be  said  more  truly  than  of  any  other  great  power, 
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"  that  none  were  for  themselves  but  all  were  for  the 
State  ".  The  highest  fame  a  Venetian  citizen  could 
aspire  to  was  to  be  a  servant  of  the  Republic,  and  her 
greatest  heroes  were  those  who  could  boast  with  the 
proud  humility  of  St.  Paul  that,  having  done  all,  they 
were  unprofitable  servants.  Thus,  in  Venetian  history, 
there  are  no  outstanding  names  to  conjure  with.  This 
lordly  Republic  could  brook  no  Cffisar,  Cromwell,  or 
Napoleon,  had  no  place  for  a  Lorenzo  Magnifico  or 
Louis  le  Grand  and  not  even  in  her  decline  did  she 
admit  the  need  of  a  Rienzi. 

Yet  this  dominance  of  the  State  over  the  individual 
made  Venice  what  she  was,  it  gave  her  the  architects 
whose  very  names  are  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of 
their  designs,  it  made  Titian  and  Tintoretto  the  deco- 
rators of  her  palaces,  but,  alas,  it  produced  no  Dante. 

The  Orseoli. 

The  first  picture  must  be  a  family  group,  for  the 
story  of  the  Orseoli  is  the  bridge  which  connects  the 
Lover  and  the  Soldier  Ages.  From  the  family  feuds 
of  the  Partecipazi  and  the  Candiani,  the  Morosini  and 
the  Caloprini,  we  have  seen  emerge  the  figure  of  Pietro 
Orseolo  L  Let  us  recall  how  he  devoted  his  private 
fortune  to  the  building  of  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark's,  how  he  renounced  the  pomp  of 
this  world  to  live  for  twenty  years  in  humble  monastic 
obscurity  on  the  meagre  daily  fare  of  a  biscuit  and  a 
cup  of  water,  how  he  counselled  his  son  to  allow  neither 
love  nor  hate  to  weigh  down  the  scales  of  justice.  That 
son  was  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  good  name  inherited 
from  such  a  father.  Let  not  the  reader  scorn  the  enthu- 
siasm aroused  in  delineating  the  character  of  the  wise 
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ruler  and  leader  of  men  Pietro  Orseolo  II,  for  of  him  it 
has  been  said  by  the  Venetian  chronicler,  Sagredo: 

"  When  the  future  historian  of  Venice  comes  to  the  deeds 
of  this  great  doge  he  will  feel  his  soul  enlarged,  it  is  no  more 
a  new-born  people  of  whom  he  will  have  to  speak,  but  an 
adult  nation,  rich,  conquering,  full  of  traffic  and  wealth," 

So  it  is  with  an  enlargement  of  soul  that  we  must 
contemplate  the  figure  of  Pietro  Orseolo  II,  the  first 
Doge  of  the  Soldier  Age  of  Venice,  as  that  of  the  great 
leader  of  a  people  entering  upon  an  era  of  expansion. 
It  may  be  that  Venice  became  rich,  conquering,  full  of 
traffic  and  wealth  owing  to  the  vigour  of  her  people, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Pietro  Orseolo  II  was 
at  the  helm  when  the  Venetian  ship  of  state  sailed  out 
from  the  ports  of  the  lido  to  claim  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  First  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Eastern 
Empire.  By  the  Golden  Bull  of  the  Emperor  Basil, 
Venetian  merchants  were  granted  special  privileges  at 
Constantinople,  a  preferential  tariff  gave  them  advan- 
tages over  all  competitors,  and  they  escaped  the  delays 
and  vexations  incidental  to  the  dealings  with  inferior 
courts  by  being  placed  directly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  logothetes  or  financial  secretary  of  the  emperor. 

So  much  for  the  east.  In  the  west  Venice  drew  many 
of  the  commodities  in  which  she  traded  from  the  main- 
land of  Italy  and  she  sold  her  oriental  purchases  in  Euro- 
pean markets;  so  Pietro  made  commercial  treaties  with 
many  European  princes  and  had  all  ratified  by  his  friend, 
Otto,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there,  for  he  boldly  entered  into  trade  relations  with 
the  Saracens  and  thus  secured  for  Venice  the  export 
trade  of  Egypt  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  There 
was  still  one  duty  to  perform,  one  source  of  danger 
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to  remove.  The  argosies  of  Venice,  freighted  with  their 
many  cargoes,  were  not  safe  from  attack  by  pirates  in 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  So  Pietro  consum- 
mated his  services  to  the  State  by  leading  the  Venetian 
fleet  in  battle  against  the  pirates.  Their  strongholds 
of  Zara,  Curzola,  and  Lagosta  he  utterly  destroyed,  and 
he  brought  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast  into  subjection 
to  Venice,  procuring  for  his  successors  in  the  Dogeship 
the  additional  title  of  Dukes  of  Dalmatia  and  for  Venice 
the  still  prouder  title  of  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  After 
eighteen  years  of  labours  so  arduous,  Pietro  renounced 
the  vanities  of  this  world  and  devoted  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  to  preparation  for  the 
life  to  come.  Living,  he  had  opened  the  way  for  his 
fellow  citizens  to  become  rich,  and,  in  case  any  had  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  dying, 
he  left  half  his  goods  for  the  use  and  solace  of  the  poor. 
The  third  generation  of  the  Orseoli  continued  in  great 
affluence  and  power.  Of  the  children  of  Pietro  II, 
Giovanni  was  Doge-consort  with  his  father  and  married 
a  niece  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Basil;  Otto,  the  god- 
son of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  reigned  as  Doge  in  Venice 
for  eighteen  years;  Orso,  as  Patriarch  of  Grado,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  Venice; 
Vitale,  as  Bishop  of  Torcello,  was  the  next  senior  prince 
of  the  Church;  and  Felicia  was  abbess  of  a  convent  of 
note.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  many  regal  con- 
nexions and  the  positions  of  power  held  by  this  genera- 
tion of  Orseoli  that  the  old  fear  of  the  founding  of  a 
dynasty  again  rose  in  Venice. 

In  this  case,  surely,  it  was  ungrounded,  unwarrant- 
able, and  unjust.    What  evidence  is  there  to  prove  that 
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the  Orseoli  were  self-seekers?  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  beheve  that,  as  a  family,  they  were  endowed  with 
the  highest  quaHties  of  patriotism,  that  they  were  public- 
spirited,  not  seeking  their  own  but  giving  of  their  best 
for  the  glory  of  Venice.  And  what  was  their  reward? 
In  a  sudden  spasm  of  popular  turmoil  they  were  denuded 
of  all  their  rights,  the  family  name  was  ostracized,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  henceforth  and  forevermore  all  who 
bore  the  name  of  Orseolo  were  debarred  from  holding 
any  office  of  state  in  the  Repubhc  of  Venice.  Now  here 
is  the  irony  of  fate!  A  Power  higher  than  that  of  Venice 
intervened.  Giovanni,  his  wife,  and  child  were  carried 
off  by  the  plague;  Otto  and  his  wife  died  childless 
exiles  in  Constantinople;  Orso,  Vitale,  and  Felicia,  as 
devotees  of  the  Church,  left  no  issue;  so  the  family 
of  Orseolo  became  extinct  through  natural  causes  and 
the  anathema  of  the  haughty  Republic  was  made  of  no 
effect.  Yet  it  stands  there  a  monument  to  the  ingratitude 
of  man,  and  surely  the  story  of  the  Orseoli  is  a  lesson  in 
the  vanity  of  this  world.  At  one  moment  they  were  rich 
and  powerful,  courted  by  all,  emperors  offered  them 
princesses  of  the  Blood  Royal  for  their  wives,  at  their 
feasts  "  monarchs  partook  and  deemed  their  dignity 
increased  ",  the  sceptre  of  State  was  in  their  hands 
and  they  wielded  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  At 
another  moment  they  are  gone,  dying  childless  in  exile 
or  secluded  within  monastic  walls,  their  very  name  is 
proscribed,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  knows  them 
no  more.  In  the  Golden  Book  of  Venice  are  recorded 
the  names  of  her  patrician  families;  there  many  a  name 
may  be  traced  from  generation  to  generation,  but  in 
that  proud  roll  of  honour  no  place  is  found  for  the 
name  of  Orseolo.   Sic  transit  gloria  miindi! 
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A  Connecting  Century. 

With  the  vision  of  those  romantic  and  now  nameless 
figures  in  our  mind's  eye,  we  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  take  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 
succeeding  Doges;   in  the  flabbiness  of  Flabianico,  the 
contentment   of  Contarini,   or   the   services   of   Selvo. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  this  period  the  powers  of 
the  Doge  were  greatly  curtailed.     No  longer  was  he 
allowed  to  make  his  son  Doge-consort;  that  office  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  place  two  councillors  were  elected 
to  assist  the  Doge.    Another  important  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  the  institution  of  the  Pregadi  or  Senate. 
Hitherto  the  Doge  had  been  permitted  to  invite  promi- 
nent citizens  to  confer  with  him,  now  he  was  co7n- 
pelled  to  do  so,  and  those  selected  for  this  responsi- 
bility were  known  as  the  Pregadi  or  invited.    Moralists 
tell  us  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  apt  to  make  a 
nation  effeminate,  and  the  people  of  Venice  are  now  to 
be  faced  with  this  result  of  peaceful  intercourse  with 
the   East.      Selvo   married  a   Grecian   Princess.      Her 
inordinate  luxury  was  an  offence  to  the  city  fathers. 
V^ith  her  perfumed  baths  and  her  silk  attire  she  beckoned 
their  wives  and  daughters  along  the  paths  of  vanity, 
by  her  lavish  display  of  magnificence  she  tempted  them 
to  a  scale  of  costly  living  and  extravagant  expenditure, 
and,  as  a  crowning  act  of  effeminacy,  she  introduced 
to  them  the  use  of  the  fork  in  toying  with  the  dainty 
dishes  and  luscious  viands  which  were  her  daily  fare. 
W^as  it  as  a  result  of  this  lolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
that  the  Venetian  fleet  was  defeated  in  the  Adriatic  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  fiery  Norman,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  subduing  southern  Italy  to  his  sword.?     At  any 
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rate,  Selvo  and  his  luxury-loving  wife  were  turned 
out  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  As  he  crossed  the  Piazzetta  to 
the  obscurity  of  private  life,  Selvo  may  have  reflected 
on  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour  in  remembering 
how,  fourteen  years  before,  he  had  been  greeted  there 
by  the  assembled  citizens  with  the  cry:  "  It  is  Dominico 
Selvo  we  desire  and  approve."  Yet  this  same  Selvo 
did  good  service  to  Venice,  for  he  it  was  who  brought 
costly  marbles  and  precious  stones  from  the  East  for 
the  adornment  of  St.  Mark's,  and  cunning  builders 
and  workers  in  stone  to  fashion  the  mosaics  and  domes 
of  that  chief  glory  of  the  City  by  the  Sea.  The  soldier 
spirit  of  Venice  could  ill  brook  defeat,  so,  under  the 
succeeding  Doge,  Vitale  FaHero,  another  fleet  was  built 
and  equipped  to  fight  the  Normans.  This  time  Venice 
was  successful,  the  redoubtable  Robert  Guiscard  died 
while  the  operations  were  in  progress,  and  the  Normans 
retired  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  As  a  reward 
for  this  victory  and  probably  in  fulfilment  of  an  agree- 
ment, for  the  Venetians  ever  drove  a  good  bargain, 
the  Emperor  Alexius  issued  a  Golden  Bull,  giving 
Venetian  traders  free  access  to  all  the  harbours  of  the 
empire,  exemption  from  custom  duties,  and  the  grant 
of  a  Venetian  quarter  in  Constantinople,  amply  sup- 
pHed  with  factories  and  warehouses.  Thus  did  Venice 
continue  to  flourish  and  expand. 

A  Century  of  Crusades. 

The  mighty  upheaval  of  the  Crusades  stirred  Europe 
to  its  depths  during  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Under  the  banner  of  the  Cross  men  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  Christian  countries  pressed  forward  in  their  thou- 
sands to  the  Holy  Land  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  their 
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Lord  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel.  The  unorganized 
bands  which  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  first  Crusade  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  overflowed  into  Asia  Minor  across 
the  Bosphorus,  but  many  of  the  more  disciplined 
bodies  of  troops  of  which  the  later  Crusades  were 
formed  sought  transport  by  the  shorter  sea  route  from 
the  ports  of  Italy.  Here,  then,  one  would  expect,  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  Venetians,  the  great  sea-traders 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  is  rather  surprising, 
)  therefore,  to  find  that  Venice  allowed  herself  at  first  to 
be  outdone  by  the  rival  sea-ports  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  in 
the  lucrative  trade  of  transporting  the  Crusaders,  and 
supplying  them  with  provisions  in  the  Holy  Land;  it  is 
also  surprising  that  a  people  so  intensely  rehgious  as 
the  Venetians  were  not  amongst  the  first  who  took  the 
Cross.  Three  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  the 
hesitancy  of  Venice  to  take  part  in  the  Crusades.  First, 
Venice  was  loth  to  disrupt  the  well  established  trade 
relations  she  had  had  with  the  Saracens  since  the  days 
of  that  great  Doge  who  now  is  nameless;  secondly,  it 
had  always  been  the  policy  of  Venice  to  cultivate  good 
relations  with  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  that  poten- 
tate viewed  the  Crusades  with  disfavour;  and  thirdly, 
Venice  at  first  looked  upon  the  Crusades  as  a  papal  insti- 
tution, and  Venice  had  ever  been  very  sensitive  to  any 
suggestion  of  papal  dictation  in  the  formation  of  her 
policies.  So  it  was  that  Venice  took  no  part  in  the  first 
Crusade;  but,  when  a  Prankish  king  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem, when  it  became  apparent  that  Pisa  and  Genoa 
were  outrivalling  Venice  in  the  trade  of  the  Levant, 
and,  finally,  when  the  sentiments  of  their  religion  over- 
mastered their  prudence,  the  Venetians  determined  to 
take  the  Cross.     A  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  under 
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the  son  of  the  Doge,  Vitale  Michiel,  was  despatched  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  There  one  of  the  reasons  which 
had  restrained  Venice  from  joining  the  first  Crusade 
proved  well-founded,  for  they  were  asked  by  the 
Emperor  Alexius  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  their 
refusal  to  do  so  was  the  beginning  of  a  quarrel  with 
Constantinople,  the  ultimate  effects  of  which  will  be 
unfolded  as  this  story  goes  on.  Meantime,  it  had  an 
immediate  effect,  for  the  Pisans  offered  their  services 
to  the  Emperor  against  Venice,  and  the  first  clash  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  these  rival  sea-ports  took  place  at 
Rhodes;  the  result  was  a  victory  for  Venice.  Michiel 
then  attacked  the  city  of  Haifa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel.  In  this  enterprise  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Tancred  and  a  body  of  Prankish  Crusaders,  and  the 
city  was  duly  captured.  The  booty  brought  to  Venice 
as  a  result  of  this  victorious  expedition  consisted  of 
the  bodies  of  St.  Theodore  and  St.  Nicholas. 

Pious  Plunder. 

In  his  beautiful  story  of  St.  Mark's  Rest  (which 
forms  the  background  to  the  picture  here  drawn  of 
Dominico  Michiel),  Ruskin  points  out  that  the  covetous- 
ness  of  which  the  Venetians  are  often  accused,  was 
not  the  covetousness  of  the  modern  trader.  They  were 
covetous,  he  says,  of  fame,  of  kingdoms,  of  marble 
and  granite  pillars,  and  of  the  reHcs  of  good  people. 
These  covetous  sea-traders  would  give  more  freely  of 
their  wealth  for  the  body  of  a  saint  than  for  many 
cargoes  of  rich  merchandise.  In  this  instance  they  had 
secured  something  of  inestimable  value  to  sea-going 
folk,  for  St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  saint  of  sailors, 
*'  O  happy  people  of  Venice!      Ye  who  have  the  Lion 
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of  St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist,  to  give  you  victory  in 
battle,  and  who  now  possess  the  High-priest  of  sailors, 
he  who  lays  the  raging  of  the  sea."  So,  too,  the  body 
of  St.  Theodore  was  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  for 
Venice  was  founded  under  the  patronage  of  that  Saint. 
As  a  result,  then,  of  this  their  first  participation  in  the 
Crusades  the  Venetians  gained  the  bodies  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Theodore,  and  lost  the  friendship  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
affirm  that  the  loss  outweighed  the  gain?' 

A  Nemesis. 

Under  the  next  doge,  Ordelafo  Faliero,  another  fleet 
of  a  hundred  ships  sailed  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  city 
of  Sidon  was  taken,  and  a  Venetian  colony  established 
there.  These  crusading  adventures  drew  the  Venetian 
ships  far  from  their  base,  and  left  uncovered  that 
dangerous  flank,  the  Dalmatian  Coast.  The  King  of 
Hungary,  a  near  relative  of  one  of  the  Doges  of  the 
name  proscribed,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  seized  the  Venetian  possessions  there.  The  Venetian 
fleet,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  gave  him  battle 
at  Zara  with  disastrous  results,  for  it  was  utterly  de- 
feated and  the  Doge  was  killed.  Thus  an  expedition 
which  started  so  auspiciously  ended  in  disaster.  Was 
this  a  nemesis  on  Venice  for  her  treatment  of  that 
family  to  whom  she  owed  her  Dalmatian  possessions, 
that  family  whose  praise  had  at  one  time  been  in  all 
men's  mouths,  but  whose  name  no  citizen  of  Venice 
now  dare  take  upon  his  lips! 

Light  out  of  Darkness. 

More  than  once  it  has  been  found  in  the  annals  of 
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Venice  that  defeat  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  era  of 
expansion,  and  so  it  now  proved  to  be.     In  the  midst 
of  her  troubles  Venice  again  found  a  leader  able  to 
bring   light   out   of  darkness — Dominico    Michiel,   "  a 
catholic  and  brave  man,  the  servant  of  God  and  of  St. 
Michael  ".     His  first  act  as  Doge  showed  him  to  be 
prudent  as  the  second  showed  him  to  be  bold.    Instead 
of  attacking  the  Dalmatian  coast  he  made  a  five  years' 
truce    with    the    Hungarians,    intending   to    leave    the 
recovery  of  these  Venetian  possessions  to  a  more  oppor- 
tune moment,  while  meantime  he  used  the  forces  of 
the  Republic  in  a  bolder  scheme.    For  the  Pope  had 
sent  a  message  to  say  that  Baldwin,  the  second  king  of 
Jerusalem,  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens 
and  urging  Venice  to  send  an  expedition  for  his  relief. 
This  the  Doge  boldly  decided  to  do,  and  in  a  speech 
burning  with  patriotism  and  rehgious  fervour  he  en- 
thused the  people  to  sail  forth  again  under  the  banner 
of  the  Cross.    A  fleet  of  forty  galleys  and  twenty-eight 
beaked  ships  of  one  hundred  oars  was  equipped  with 
remarkable    celerity,    and   in    command    of   this    force 
Dominico  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Joppa.     He  then 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  "  to  keep  his  Christmas  in  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord  ".    Thereafter  was  held  a  council 
of  war,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  with  the  Franks  to 
the  effect  that  "  in  every  city  subject  to  the  King  oi 
Jerusalem,  the  Venetians  should  have  a  street,  a  square, 
a  bath,  and  a  bakehouse,  ...  all  free  of  tax;   that  they 
should  use  their  own  balances,  weights,  and  measures, 
and  that  the  King  of  Jerusalem  should  pay  annually 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.    Paul,   three   hundred    Saracen   byzants ".      These 
preHminaries  having  been  settled  so  satisfactorily  for 
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Venice,  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  point  of  attack; 
the  matter  was  decided  by  the  casting  of  lots  and  the 
lot  fell  on  Tyre. 

*'  The  Joyous  City  "  of  Tyre. 

And  so  we  come  to  "  this  joyous  city,  .  .  .  situate  at 
the  entry  of  the  sea  ";  built  by  the  great  sea-traders  of 
antiquity,  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  now  besieged  by  the 
great  sea-traders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Venetians. 
The  Franks  invested  the  triple  land  walls  with  their 
army  and  the  Venetians  invested  the  double  sea  walls 
with  their  fleet.  The  siege  was  a  protracted  one,  for 
Tyre  was  very  strong.  During  the  investment  rumours 
were  circulated  in  the  camp  of  the  Franks  that  a  relieving 
army  was  on  its  way  from  Damascus  and  a  fleet  from 
Egypt,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  the  Venetians  intended 
to  consult  their  own  safety  by  sailing  away  and  leaving 
their  land  allies  stranded.  When  this  disgraceful  rumour 
reached  the  ears  of  Dominico  Michiel  he  took  dramatic 
action  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Venice:  he  brought 
the  rudders  and  sails  of  his  ships  to  the  camp  of  the 
Franks.  This  so  shamed  these  Knights  of  the  Cross 
that  they  begged  him  to  refit  his  ships  and  use  them 
as  he  thought  best.  Having  thus  reassured  his  allies 
the  resourceful  Doge  had  to  do  something  to  soothe 
his  own  sailors,  who  had  been  at  sea  for  a  long  time 
without  pay.  He  struck  a  leather  coinage,  stamped  with 
his  own  arms  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  These  leather 
tokens  were  readily  taken  by  the  sailors  and  were  faith- 
fully redeemed  by  the  Doge  on  his  return  to  Venice. 
After  a  siege  of  four  months  the  garrison  surrendered 
and  the  Christian  forces  took  possession  of  the  town. 
One-third  of  the  city  was  given  to  the  Venetians,  and 
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those  covetous  sea-traders  signalized  their  entry  into 
this  new  possession  by  building  three  churches  in  the 
erstwhile  pagan  city  of  Tyre.  The  spirit  of  their  rule 
may  be  surmised  from  the  oath  taken  by  their  magis- 
trates, the  first  clause  of  which  ran  as  follows:  "  I 
swear  on  the  Holy  Gospels  of  God,  that  sincerely  and 
without  fraud  I  will  do  right  to  all  men  who  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Venice  in  the  city  of  Tyre  ". 

The  Return. 

The  news  of  these  victories  was  unwelcome  to  the 
Emperor  Alexius,  who  gave  vent  to  his  chagrin  by  ill- 
treating  the  Venetians  in  Constantinople  and  by  moving 
the  King  of  Hungary  to  break  the  Dalmatian  truce. 
Dominico  Michiel  was  not  the  man  to  submit  to  such 
affronts.  He  sailed  for  the  ^^gean,  captured  Rhodes, 
Chios,  and  Cephalonia,  and  so  spread  the  terror  of  his 
name  throughout  the  Isles  of  Greece  that  Alexius  was 
glad  to  sue  for  peace.  Then  he  entered  the  Adriatic 
and  retook  from  the  Hungarians  the  towns  of  Trau, 
Spalatro,  and  Zara,  and  so  returned  in  triumph  to 
Venice.  Three  years  before  he  had  left  a  Venice  humi- 
liated by  defeat:  his  return  brought  her  the  elation  of 
victory.  These  few  years  had  enriched  her  with  colonies 
and  the  spoils  of  war.  Perhaps  it  was  as  a  result  of  the 
capture  of  Tyre  that  the  secret  of  making  fine  glass- 
ware was  revealed  to  the  Venetians.  Certainly  many 
articles  of  oriental  manufacture,  many  fine  carpets  and 
silks  of  the  east,  were  brought  back  in  Dominico's 
galleys.  Also,  according  to  Ruskin,  they  brought  the 
two  famous  pillars  which  have  since  been  such  an 
adornment  to  the  Piazzetta  (though  many  authorities 
unite  in  saying  these  came  from  Constantinople).    Other 
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treasures  also  they  brought — the  bodies  of  St.  Isidore 
and  St.  Donate,  and,  most  precious  of  all,  the  stone 
upon  which  Our  Lord  sat  when  he  preached  in  Tyre, 
and  which  found  a  fitting  resting-place  in  the  baptistery 
of  St.  Mark's. 

These  conquests  of  Domlnico  Michiel,  while  transient 
in  their  nature,  had  a  lasting  effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
Venice.  They  raised  her  to  a  new  pinnacle  of  power 
and  influence  among  the  Mediterranean  States,  and  they 
were  responsible  for  a  great  expansion  in  her  trade  and 
the  wealth  of  her  citizens. 

The  Nelson  of  Venice. 

The  character  of  this  "  Nelson  of  Venice  ",  as  Ruskin 
calls  him,  has  been  presented  here  with  ill-success  if 
the  reader  does  not  picture  him  as  a  man  of  high  courage 
and  strong  initiative,  a  patriot  ever  labouring  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  Venice,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Cross 
burning  with  the  religious  zeal  and  faith  of  the  true 
Crusader.  He  rejected  the  preferred  titles  of  King  of 
Jerusalem  and  King  of  Sicily,  deeming  it  a  higher 
honour  to  be  known  as  Doge  of  Venice,  and  even  this 
proud  title  he  renounced  when  his  service  to  the  State 
was  fulfilled.  For,  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  he  viewed  the  Ducal  Palace  from  the  humble 
cell  of  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  San  Giorgio.  There 
he  was  buried,  and  what  his  fellow  citizens  thought  of 
Dominico  Michiel  is  recorded  on  his  tomb: 

"  Here  lies  the  terror  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Venetians,  the  man  whom  Emmanuel  feared,  and  all  the 
world  still  honours.  The  capture  of  Tyre,  the  destruction  of 
Syria,  the  desolation  of  Hungary,  proclaim  his  strength.  He 
made  the  Venetians  to  dwell  in  peace  and  quiet,  for  while 
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he  flourished  the  country  was  safe.  Whosoever  thou  art 
who  comest  to  behold  this  tomb  of  his,  bow  thyself  down 
before  God  because  of  him." 

Troublesome  Times. 

More  fortunate  than  that  family  great  but  nameless, 
the  Michieli  secured  an  abiding  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  patricians;  and  their  name  is  recorded  in  the  Libro 
d'Oro  or  Golden  Book  of  Venice.  Vitale  Michiel  II 
succeeded  to  the  Dogeship  after  the  two  short  reigns  of 
Pietro  Polani  and  Dominico  Morosini.  Three  events 
of  his  reign  may  be  described,  as  they  illustrate  the 
promptitude  with  which  Venice  dealt  with  attacks  upon 
her  power.  The  first  shovi^s  how  haughtily  she  sup- 
pressed interference  with  her  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
the  second  how  freely  she  gave  of  her  substance  to  pro- 
tect her  citizens  abroad,  the  third  how  practically  she 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  her  families. 

I .  Venetians  at  Play. — Here  is  a  picture  of  Venetians 
at  play.  With  shouts  and  jeers  they  are  chasing  twelve 
pigs  around  the  Piazza  till  all  are  caught  and  killed. 
Yet  these  Venetians  at  play  were  most  successful 
traders,  and  this  chasing  of  pigs  was  their  method  of 
asserting  their  freedom  from  sacerdotal  control.  For 
these  twelve  pigs  represented  twelve  priests,  and  were 
the  annual  tribute  exacted  by  Venice  from  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  island  of  Grado 
had  been  settled  by  fugitives  from  Aquileia;  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  harking 
back  to  this  old  foster-parentage,  had  the  presumption 
to  claim  ecclesiastical  control  over  Grado,  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  Venice.  Such  insolence  on  his  part 
could  not  be  tolerated,  for  it  threatened  the  indepen- 
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dence  of  the  Church  in  Venice,  whose  bishops  were 
appointed  by  the  Doge  and  not  by  the  Pope,  and  it 
was  also  an  interference  by  the  mainland  with  the 
affairs  of  the  lagoon.  Both  motives  were  subversive 
of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  so  the  Doge 
took  captive  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  the  twelve 
canons  of  his  chapter  and  brought  them  prisoners  to 
Venice.  Their  ransom  was  fixed  at  an  annual  tribute 
of  a  bull  and  twelve  pigs,  which  were  chased  around 
the  Piazza  each  year  to  kill  with  ridicule  the  idea  that 
priests  could  rule  in  Venice. 

2.  Venetians  in  Trouble. — As  a  consequence  of  the 
various  commercial  treaties  already  referred  to,  the 
Venetian  colony  in  Constantinople  was  a  very  powerful 
one,  and  had  reached  at  this  time  a  population  of  about 
200,000,  according  to  some  writers.  Owing  to  the 
recent  causes  of  quarrel  between  the  two  States,  this 
colony  had  sought,  and  had  received,  from  the  em- 
peror assurances  of  the  continuance  of  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed.  Judge,  then,  of  the  indignation  produced 
in  Venice  when  news  arrived  that  all  Venetians  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  had  been  thrown  into  prison  and  their 
goods  confiscated.  This  astounding  intelligence  was 
greeted  by  the  assembled  people  with  a  cry  for  war. 
So  keen  was  the  feeling  aroused  that  the  citizens  sub- 
mitted to  an  assessment,  according  to  their  means,  to 
raise  a  national  loan  to  pay  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  attack  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  short  space  of  one  hundred  days  a  navy 
of  more  than  one  hundred  ships  was  on  its  way  to 
avenge  this  insult  to  the  Republic.  Such  prompt  action 
so  alarmed  the  Emperor  Manuel  that  he  sent  envoys 
to  treat  for  peace.      The   Doge,  who  commanded  in 
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person,  agreed  to  delay  the  fleet,  while  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  for  the  release 
of  the  imprisoned  Venetians,  and  the  restitution  of 
their  property.  For  thus  adopting  the  methods  of 
diplomacy  instead  of  those  of  war,  Vitale  has  been 
judged  lacking  in  the  boldness  of  his  father  Dominico. 
In  his  defence  it  can  be  said  that  he  chose  a  very  able 
ambassador  in  the  person  of  Enrico  Dandolo,  and, 
had  the  fleet  been  maintained  as  an  efficient  fighting 
force  to  back  up  his  policy,  no  doubt  that  renowned 
Venetian  would  have  settled  the  matter  satisfactorily. 
Unfortunately  the  fleet  was  not  so  maintained,  for,  dur- 
ing its  enforced  inactivity  in  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
it  was  attacked  by  a  foe  more  deadly  than  the  Greeks. 
The  plague  broke  out  among  the  crowded  crews  with 
such  appalling  virulence  that  few  of  the  war  galleys 
could  be  rowed  back  to  Venice. 

3.  Venetians  in  Mourning. — Such  as  were  able  to 
return  brought  more  than  the  sad  news  of  failure,  they 
brought  the  infection  of  the  plague,  and  soon  the  city 
was  ravaged  by  that  fell  disease.  One  illustration  may 
be  given  of  its  dire  eff"ects,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
practical  Venetians  to  counteract  them.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  family  of  the  Giustiniani.  Over  a 
hundred  of  its  members  had  been  in  the  fleet;  all  suc- 
cumbed to  the  plague,  and  its  sole  surviving  represen- 
tative was  Nicolo,  a  young  monk,  who  had  but  lately 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  Church.  He  was  taken  from 
his  monastery  and  application  made  to  the  Pope  to 
absolve  him  from  his  vows,  so  that  he  might  marry 
and  perpetuate  his  race.  This  was  granted,  and  Nicolo 
was  married  to  Anna  Michiel,  a  daughter  of  the  Doge, 
who  likewise  was  released  from  a  nunnery  to  become 
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a  mother  in  Israel.  "  Which  thing,"  says  a  chronicler, 
"  procured  the  continuance  in  the  city  of  the  Casa 
Giustinian,  in  which  afterwards  flourished  men  of  the 
highest  intellect  and  great  orators."  Nicolo  and  Anna 
nobly  performed  their  duty  to  the  State,  for  they  are 
said  to  have  reared  twelve  children,  and  so,  having  made 
ample  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the  family  name, 
Nicolo  returned  to  his  monastery  and  Anna  to  her 
nunnery  to  resume  their  interrupted  devotions. 

Italian  Affairs. 

It  was  in  the  year  1172  that  the  residue  of  the  plague- 
stricken  fleet  returned  to  Venice,  and  the  following 
years  must  have  been  a  bad  time  for  the  Republic. 
It  possessed,  however,  if  certain  writers  are  to  be 
credited,  extraordinary  powers  of  recuperation,  for 
they  record  that,  a  few  years  after,  thirty-four  Venetian 
galleys  defeated,  in  the  Adriatic,  seventy-five  com- 
manded by  Otto,  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  the  west, 
and  brought  the  commander  and  half  his  fleet  captives 
to  Venice.  Modern  authorities  say  these  writers  are 
not  to  be  relied  on,  but  the  exploit,  fictitious  or  his- 
torical, is  worth  mentioning  here,  because  it  brings 
us  back  to  Europe.  Up  to  this  point,  the  story  of 
the  Soldier  Age  has  been  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  the  East,  and  it  is  time  some  notice  were  taken 
of  the  course  of  events  on  the  mainland  of  Italy.  The 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  a  time  of  turmoil 
there;  disputes  and  congresses,  diets  and  leagues, 
conspiracies  and  rebellions,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
There  were  constant  conflicts  between  city  and  city, 
duke  and  lord,  emperor  and  pretender.  Pope  and  anti- 
Pope,  and  between  all  these  mixed  up  together  who. 
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ever  and  anon,  sorted  themselves  out  into  the  two 
big  factions  known  as  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  At 
the  particular  moment  at  which  we  have  arrived,  a 
culminating  point  had  been  reached.  The  cities  com- 
prised in  the  League  of  Lombardy,  upholding  the 
interests  of  the  Pope,  had  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
supporters  of  the  emperor  at  the  battle  of  Legnano, 
and  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two.   Venice  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

Emperor  and  Pope. 

On  a  summer  day  in  the  year  1177  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  thronged  the  Square  of  St.  Mark's,  nota- 
bilities from  many  an  Italian  city,  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  and  interested  spectators  from  all  over 
Europe,  mingled  with  the  merchant  princes  and  citizens 
of  Venice.  On  a  throne  erected  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  sat  the  Pope,  Alexander  III,  in  all  the  glory 
of  his  pontifical  robes.  At  the  steps  of  the  Piazzetta  a 
gondola  drew  up,  and  from  it  there  stepped  a  red- 
bearded  man  from  beyond  the  Alps,  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufen,  commonly  called  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  a 
witty  writer  has  pointed  out  was  neither  Holy,  Roman, 
nor  an  Empire.  Under  the  gaze  of  the  assembled 
multitude  the  fiery  Barbarossa  divested  himself  of  his 
imperial  mantle  and  humbly  knelt  before  the  feet  of 
the  Vicegerent  of  God.  The  story,  according  to  Sanudo 
and  the  paintings  in  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  is, 
that  the  Emperor  lay  prone  on  the  cathedral  steps  while 
the  Pope  placed  his  foot  on  his  neck,  triumphantly 
declaiming  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist:  "  Thou  shalt 
tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder;   the  young  lion  and  the 
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dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot,"  In  anger 
Frederick  retorted:  "  I  bow  not  before  thee,  but  before 
Peter;"  to  which  Alexander  replied,  with  an  exultant 
pressure  of  his  foot:  "  Both  before  Peter  and  before 
me."  One  historian  dismisses  this  story  as  being 
purely  legendary,  while  others  suggest  that  Frederick 
simply  knelt  before  Alexander,  whose  outstretched 
hand  invited  him  to  arise.  It  may  be  so,  yet  surely  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  spectacular  events  of  those  days 
that  some  such  dramatic  reconciliation  did  take  place 
beneath  the  shadow  of  St.  Mark's,  and  that  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Venice  were  the  hospitable  enter- 
tainers of  the  assembled  notabilities  and  Sebastian 
Ziani,  her  Doge,  the  tactful  intermediary  between 
Emperor  and  Pope. 

The  Wedding  of  the  Sea. 

In  gratitude  for  services  so  great,  the  Pope  invested 
Venice  with  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  symbol  was 
a  ring,  which  he  presented  to  the  Doge,  with  these 
words: 

"  Take  this  ring  as  a  symbol  of  my  donation  to  Venice  of 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  And  every  year,  upon  this  day,  thou 
and  thy  successors  shall  wed  her,  so  that  all  posterity  may 
know  that  the  sea  is  yours  by  right  of  victory  and  is  subject  to 
Venice  as  a  wife  is  to  her  husband." 

Critics  may  aver  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  was  not 
the  Pope's  to  donate  as  he  pleased,  but  that  it  did 
accrue  to  Venice  by  right  of  victory  was  to  be  mani- 
fested to  all  before  very  long. 

The  practical  Venetians  procured  other  benefits  from 
these  august  visitors.  From  Barbarossa  a  treaty  con- 
firming all  previous  privileges  granted  to  Venice  by 
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From  the  painting  hy  Giulio  dal  Mora  in  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council, 
Palace  of  the  Doges,  Venice 

"Take  this  ring  as  a  symbol  of  my  donation  to  Venice  of  the 
dominion  of  the  sea." 
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emperors  of  the  west,  and  especially  giving  to  Venetians 
free  passage  and  safe  conduct  throughout  the  empire, 
which,  in  return,  the  Venetians  gave  to  the  subjects 
of  the  empire  "  as  far  as  Venice  and  no  farther  ".  The 
"  no  farther  "  is  taken  by  some  to  indicate  that  Frederick 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Venice  over  the 
Adriatic.  On  Ascension  Day  in  the  year  1000  we  wit- 
nessed the  consecration  of  the  sea;  on  Ascension  Day 
in  the  year  11 77  we  are  now  to  witness  a  ceremony 
more  elaborate,  the  Sposalizio  or  Wedding  of  the  Sea. 
In  his  gorgeous  gondola  the  Bucentaur,  the  Doge  in  full 
robes  of  state  was  rowed  out  to  the  Adriatic,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  notabilities  then  in  Venice.  There 
he  dropped  into  the  waves  the  ring  given  him  by  the 
Pope,  ratifying  this  nuptial  act  with  the  words:  "  With 
this  ring  we  espouse  thee,  O  Sea,  in  sign  of  true  and 
perpetual  dominion  ".  So,  in  sight  of  all,  Venice  pro- 
claimed her  dominion  over  the  sea,  a  ceremony  she  was 
to  observe  without  a  break  for  nigh  six  hundred  years 
to  come.  That  dominion  was  such  as  husband  has  over 
wife:  in  the  end  Venice  was  to  learn  the  modern  doctrine 
of  divorce.  Meantime  she  was  in  the  heyday  of  her 
youth  and  about  to  enter  upon  a  further  era  of  conquest 
and  expansion. 

The  Fourth  Crusade. 

In  the  year  1200  the  noble  barons  of  France,  stirred 
by  the  preaching  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly  and  the  energy  of 
Pope  Innocent  III,  organized  a  great  crusade  in  a 
supreme  effort  to  bring  the  Holy  Land  under  Christian 
rule.  Six  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Italy  to  arrange  for 
transport.  The  only  seaport  that  could  provide  shipping 
for  a  large  army  was  Venice  and  with  her  the  bargain 
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was  made.  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  negotiated  by 
the  Doge  in  Council  and  ratified  at  a  great  assembly 
of  the  people  in  St.  Mark's,  were  as  follows:  Venice 
was  to  furnish  transport  for  4500  knights  and  their 
horses,  9000  esquires,  and  20,000  foot,  and  to  provision 
the  whole  force  for  one  year  "  on  the  service  of  God 
and  of  Christendom,  in  whatsoever  place  it  may  be  ", 
and  to  receive  therefor  85,000  marks  of  pure  silver; 
also,  Venice  was  to  supply  50  galleys  of  her  own  "  for 
the  honour  of  God  ",  and  for  this  she  was  to  receive 
half  of  all  conquests  made  on  land  and  sea.  The 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church  and  promoter  of  the 
crusade,  eventually  confirmed  this  contract,  adding  the 
stipulations  that  there  should  be  no  attack  on  a  Christian 
power  and  that  a  papal  legate  should  accompany  the 
expedition.  In  view  of  what  happened  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Venetians  made  their  contract  with 
the  crusaders  and  were  not  bound  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  Pope.  On  the  day  appointed  Venice  was  ready, 
a  fleet  of  300  vessels  of  all  kinds  lay  in  the  lagoon, 
equipped  and  provisioned  according  to  contract.  This 
is  considered,  and  rightly  so,  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  shipbuilding  known  to  history,  and  well 
exemplifies  the  position  of  industrial  and  maritime 
ascendency  to  which  Venice  had  attained.  The  cru- 
saders, unfortunately,  were  not  so  prompt;  scarcely  1000 
knights  had  arrived,  other  branches  of  their  army  were 
under  strength,  and  their  treasury  was  woefully  deficient. 
No  doubt  as  the  days  went  on  their  numbers  were 
augmented,  but,  with  all  their  efforts,  the  crusaders 
found  themselves  34,000  marks  short  of  the  charter 
price.  The  Venetians  stood  upon  their  bond  and  the 
crusade  could  not  proceed. 
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The  First  Diversion. 

As  a  compromise  the  Doge  offered  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  34,000  marks  until  a  victory 
should  place  the  crusaders  in  funds,  provided  they  would 
assist,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  capture  of  Zara,  that  old 
nest  of  pirates,  which  was  troubling  Venice  again.  The 
majority  of  the  crusaders  agreed  to  this,  though  some 
raised  the  objection  that  the  attacking  of  a  Christian 
city  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  crusading  oath. 
This  objection  was  upheld  by  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal 
Capuano,  who  appeared  upon  the  scene  at  that  juncture. 
Now  it  has  been  noted  that  the  Venetians  were  not 
amenable  to  papal  dictation  and  were  not  bound  by  the 
Pope's  stipulations,  so  they  politely  gave  the  legate  to 
understand  that  he  would  be  welcome  on  the  fleet  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  if  he  had  any  intention 
of  attempting  to  direct  affairs  he  had  better  not  go 
on  board.  Capuano  took  the  hint  and  returned  to 
Rome,  but  before  he  went  he  gave  his  consent  to  the 
crusaders  taking  part  in  the  Zara  attack,  provided  the 
Venetians  themselves  joined  the  crusade.  The  Doge 
was  in  favour  of  this  proposal  and  summoned  the  people 
to  St.  Mark's  to  express  their  sovereign  will  upon  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  Here,  then,  was  enacted 
one  of  those  historic  scenes  for  which  the  venerable 
cathedral  is  so  famous.  Enrico  Dandolo,  the  Doge,  is 
said  to  have  been  over  ninety  years  of  age  and  nearly 
blind,  yet  he  ascended  the  pulpit  to  give  his  fellow 
citizens  the  guidance  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
their  Duke.  "  I  am  old  and  weak  and  need  rest,"  he 
said,  "  having  many  troubles  in  the  body,  but  I  perceive 
that  none  can  so  well  guide  and  govern  you  as  I  who 
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am  your  lord.  If  you  will  consent  that  I  should  take  the 
sign  of  the  cross  to  care  for  you  and  direct  you  ...  I 
will  go  to  live  and  die  with  you  and  the  pilgrims."  The 
people  answered  with  a  great  shout:  "  Yes!  we  pray 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  it  and  come  with  us." 
Then  this  blind  old  man  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  kneeling 
there  the  Cross  was  sewn  on  his  Doge's  bonnet  as  a  sign 
to  all  that  Venice  had  joined  the  crusade.  Henceforth 
Venice  had  a  double  role  to  bear:  she  had  to  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  directing  the  crusade  as  well  as 
provide  transport  for  the  other  crusaders.  The  great 
fleet  then  got  under  way  and  an  imposing  spectacle  it 
was  (described  by  Horatio  F.  Brown  in  his  Venice  thus): 

"  Towering  above  the  rest  rode  the  three  great  galleys,  the 
Eagle,  the  Pilgrim,  and  the  Paradise,  surrounded  by  more  than 
three  hundred  other  ships.  The  display  of  heraldry,  with 
all  the  brilliant  hues  that  distinguish  armorial  bearings, 
must  have  been  superb.  The  Venetian  galleys  bore  the 
golden  lion  of  S.  Mark  upon  a  crimson  ground.  Each  noble 
Baron  unfurled  his  ensign  to  the  breeze.  The  Doge's  own 
galley  was  painted  vermilion;  the  others  were  all  bedecked 
with  shields,  placed  in  rows  upon  the  bulwarks.  So  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  the  chant  of  the  Veni  Creator,  the 
fourth  Crusade  set  sail," 

Before  such  an  armada  Zara  soon  capitulated,  though 
it  felt  not  its  full  force,  for  it  was  captured  by  the  Vene- 
tians. In  spite  of  the  consent  given  by  the  legate,  the 
few  French  crusaders  who  took  part  in  the  assault  and 
all  the  Venetians  were  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  risk  the  voyage 
across  the  Mediterranean  with  the  heavily  laden  trans- 
ports and  horse  barges,  so  the  expedition  had  to  winter 
on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
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The  Second  Diversion. 

While  the  crusaders  were  lying  there  in  winter  idle- 
ness, they  were  visited  by  a  youth  with  a  tale  of  woe. 
The  youth  was  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  Emperor 
of  the  East,  and  his  woeful  tale  was  that  his  uncle,  also 
Alexius,  had  usurped  his  father's  throne,  imprisoned 
the  poor  old  man,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The  young 
Alexius  (as  we  shall  call  him  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  "  old  "  Alexius,  his  uncle)  was  eloquent  in  the 
recital  of  his  father's  woes,  and  implored  the  crusaders 
to  go  with  him  to  Constantinople  and  place  the  wronged 
emperor  again  upon  his  throne.  If  they  did  so  he  pro- 
mised for  his  father  as  well  as  for  himself  that  they 
would  assist  the  crusade  in  every  possible  way.  In 
particular  he  covenanted  to  pay  to  the  French  200,000 
marks  and  to  the  Venetians  100,000  marks;  to  extend 
the  hire  of  the  fleet  for  another  year;  to  add  a  reinforce- 
ment of  10,000  men  to  the  crusading  army;  to  main- 
tain 500  knights  permanently  in  the  Holy  Land;  and 
to  unite  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
These  were  alluring  terms.  But  the  crusaders  had  set 
out  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land;  already  they  had  been 
diverted  once  from  their  objective,  and  this  proposal 
implied  another  diversion  of  a  much  more  serious 
nature.  To  those  who  had  taken  the  Cross  with  the 
single-minded  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  infidel,  this  attacking  of  Christian  cities  seemed 
a  desecration  of  their  vows.  The  Pope,  also,  in  spite 
of  the  lure  held  out  to  him  of  placing  the  Greek  Church 
under  his  sway,  vehemently  denounced  the  proposal 
as  an  affront  to  religion,  and  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate all  who  might  take  part  in  such  an  unholy  enter- 
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prise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetians,  already  ex- 
communicated and  Httle  affected  by  papal  threats, 
and  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  French 
leaders,  favoured  the  proposal  and  in  the  end  their 
view  prevailed.  So,  when  summer  came  the  Fourth 
Crusade  set  sail,  not  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  for 
Constantinople. 

Imputing  Motives. 

While  the  armada  is  threading  its  way  through  the 
iF^gean  Sea,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  summarizing 
briefly  some  of  the  motives  imputed  by  historians  to 
those  soldiers  of  the  Cross  to  account  for  their  adopting 
a  course  of  action  which  resulted  in  their  assaulting  a 
Christian  city  and  abandoning  their  crusade.  This  leads 
us,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  description  of  the  moving 
spirit  in  that  mighty  host,  Enrico  Dandolo,  the  aged 
Doge  of  Venice.  Whatever  motive  may  be  imputed  to 
Dandolo,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  was  an 
extraordinary  character,  for  he  was  a  very  old  man, 
over  ninety  it  is  said,  and,  if  not  quite  blind,  he  was 
nearly  so.  For  a  man  of  his  age,  suffering  from  such  an 
affliction,  to  conduct  the  harassing  negotiations  he 
carried  on  with  so  many  parties;  to  endure  for  years 
the  physical  exertions  of  such  an  arduous  campaign;  to 
lead  an  assault  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  stricken, 
and  bearing  the  weight  of  his  armour  of  chain  mail; 
and,  finally,  to  direct  the  division  of  a  great  empire- 
is  truly  an  exhibition  of  amazing  vitality.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  him  already  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  Manuel  when  a  previous  Venetian  fleet  was 
on  its  way  to  attack  Constantinople.  When  Manuel 
learned  the  Venetian  fleet  had  been  rendered  harmless 
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by  the  plague  he  is  said  to  have  treated  Dandolo  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  searing  his  eyes  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  So  it  is  contended  that  Dandolo,  nursing  in  his 
heart  an  implacable  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  all  along 
intended  to  use  the  French  army  as  the  instrument  of 
his  revenge,  and  that  he,  therefore,  is  the  one  respon- 
sible for  the  deflecting  of  the  crusade.  This  view  can- 
not be  sustained  in  its  entirety,  for,  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Venetian  life  was  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  those 
of  the  State.  And  what  of  that  State?  Venice  had  ample 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  so  another 
contention  is  that  the  astute  Venetians  saw  their  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  even  with  the  Greeks  when  the  cru- 
saders' ambassadors  first  came  to  the  lagoon  and  that 
the  march  of  events  thereafter  was  simply  the  evolution 
of  a  Venetian  policy.  So  Venice  is  pilloried  as  an  un- 
scrupulous power  that  brought  to  naught  the  holy 
purpose  of  the  crusade  by  using  those  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  for  her  own  selfish  ends. 

Others,  again,  lay  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  Boniface  of  Montferrat. 
He,  they  say,  had  met  the  young  Alexius  previously 
at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  and  saw  in  the  young 
man's  appeal  an  excuse  for  using  the  crusaders  as  a 
means  of  securing  for  himself  the  kingdom  of  Salonika, 
to  which  he  had  a  claim.  A  final  contention  is  that  the 
French  barons  were  the  responsible  parties.  The  up- 
holders of  this  point  of  view  argue  that,  while  the 
crusade  was  started  by  Pope  Innocent  III  and  the 
preaching  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  the  more  worldly-minded 
of  the  French  barons  really  used  this  religious  fervour 
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as  a  cloak  for  organizing  an  army  with  which  to  capture 
Constantinople,  and  so  avenge  the  injury  done  to  their 
compatriots  by  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  in  previous 
crusades  and  enrich  themselves  with  the  plunder  of 
the  wealthiest  metropolis  on  earth. 

Now  all  this  imputing  of  motives  Is  rather  beside  the 
mark,  as  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  French 
and  Venetians  sailed  for  Constantinople  with  the  inten- 
tion of  wresting  that  city  from  the  Greeks. 

An  impartial  reviewer  need  come  to  no  such  conclu- 
sion. We  left  the  armada  in  the  i^gean  Sea.  It  had  on 
board  the  young  Alexius,  and  it  was  steering  towards 
Constantinople  with  the  avowed  object  of  helping  the 
Greeks  to  rid  themselves  of  a  usurper  and  to  replace 
their  rightful  emperor  on  the  throne.  That  was  not 
necessarily  a  purpose  subversive  to  the  crusade.  Con- 
sider the  fate  of  previous  crusades.  One  and  all  had 
been  rendered  abortive  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  That  Christian  power  had  but 
lately  given  proof  to  French  and  Venetians  alike  of  the 
inconvenience  of  her  enmity.  Therefore,  when  the 
young  Alexius  came  to  Zara  with  his  tale  of  woe,  such 
experienced  leaders  as  Dandolo  and  Boniface  must  have 
realized  at  once  what  a  help  it  would  be  to  their  opera- 
tions in  Palestine  if  they  could  have  on  their  flank  in 
Constantinople  a  friend  and  an  ally  instead  of  a  furtive 
foe.  These  leaders  might  well  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  holy  crusade  to  divert  their  forces 
for  the  moment  to  assist  the  blinded  Isaac  to  regain  his 
throne,  and  thereby  secure  for  the  crusade  the  valuable 
assistance  covenanted  for  in  their  agreement  with  the 
young  Alexius.  Of  course  they  knew  they  risked  a 
fight,  but  they  might  have  believed  the  sentiment  in 
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Constantinople  was  more  with  Isaac  than  with  the 
usurper,  and  that  the  task  of  placing  the  former  on  his 
throne  would  not  delay  them  very  long.  In  the  event 
it  did  not.  That  Isaac  and  the  young  Alexius  were 
unable  to  retain  their  power  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
crusaders,  who  could  hardly  have  forseen  that  the 
diversion  to  Constantinople  was  to  result  in  the  aban- 
donment of  the  crusade. 

Constantinople  at  Last. 

The  great  armada  arrived  in  the  Bosphorous  with- 
out mishap,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  presented  to 
the  Greeks  as  their  rightful  heir.  The  old  Alexius 
offered  to  assist  the  crusaders  if  they  would  leave  his 
territory,  but  they  replied  that  the  territory  was  not 
his,  and  called  upon  him  to  surrender  the  throne.  Upon 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  an  assault  on  the  city  was  begun. 
The  French  army  was  disembarked  and  attacked  from 
the  land  side.  The  Venetians,  who  attacked  from  sea, 
brought  their  ships  close  under  the  walls,  and  the  first 
man  to  leap  ashore  was  the  intrepid  old  Doge.  Twenty- 
five  towers  were  rapidly  taken,  and  the  Venetian 
banner  with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  proudly  floated  over 
the  metropolis  of  the  East.  The  French  were  not  so 
successful,  but  the  untiring  Dandolo  coming  to  their 
assistance,  the  old  Alexius  fled,  and  the  city  surrendered 
to  the  crusaders.  Isaac  was  taken  from  his  dungeon, 
and  the  young  Alexius  was  crowned  emperor-consort 
with  his  father.  Had  that  ended  the  affair,  there  need 
have  been  no  imputing  of  motives,  but  unfortunately 
the  end  was  not  yet.  Trouble  arose;  it  was  one  thing 
for  the  young  Alexius  to  promise  payment  of  300,000 
marks,  it  was   quite  another   matter  to   produce  that 
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sum.  To  give  the  young  emperor  every  chance  to 
attach  the  Greeks  to  his  person  and  to  arrange  for  the 
honouring  of  his  bond,  the  French  withdrew  to  their 
camp  at  Galata  and  the  Venetians  to  their  ships.  The 
young  man  proved  unequal  to  the  task  in  hand,  and 
he  and  his  father  were  assassinated  by  another  usurper, 
Alexius  Ducus,  known  as  Marzoufle,  who  gained  the 
support  of  the  fickle  population  and  seized  the  throne. 
This  new  turn  of  affairs  was  embarrassing  for  the  cru- 
saders; hitherto  they  had  been  acting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greeks,  now  they  had  either  to  go  away  or  to 
enter  on  a  war  of  conquest.  It  is  at  this  point  they  may 
be  censured,  for  they  chose  the  latter  course,  and  as- 
saulted the  city  for  the  second  time.  Again  they  were 
successful,  but  this  time,  alas,  their  success  led  to  the 
pillaging  of  a  Christian  city  by  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 
The  sacking  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  is  a 
woeful  event  of  history.  "  Never  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  were  such  riches  collected  in  one  city," 
says  the  Marshal  of  Champagne,  and  he  was  there  to 
see.  How  much,  then,  of  this  booty  went  to  Venice? 
For  one  thing,  certainly,  the  four  bronze  horses  whose 
unbridled  forms  were  henceforth  to  adorn  the  porch 
of  St.  Mark's,  and  to  stand  a  symbol  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Republic.  For  the  rest,  it  is  said,  these  covetous 
sea-traders  took  as  a  share  of  this  immense  booty 
the  arm  of  St.  George,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  body  of  St.  Luke,  a  splinter  from  the  true  cross, 
and,  in  a  vial,  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

The  Division  of  the  Empire. 

Having  mastered  the  city  it  was  necessary  for  the 
victors    to    proceed    forthwith    to    the    election    of   an 


McLcish 


THE    HISTORIC    BRONZE    HORSES    OF    VENICE    ABOVE 
THE    MAIN    ENTRANCE    OF    ST.    MARK'S 


These  four  horses  in  gilded  bronze  were  part  of  the  spoils  of  Constantinojle, 

brought  from  thence  to  Venice  by  the  Doge  Dandolo  in  1204.    They  arc  the 

sole  existing  specimen  of  an  ancient  quadriga. 
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emperor.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that  the 
purple  robe  would  be  bestowed  most  fittingly  upon 
Enrico  Dandolo,  that  wonderful  bhnd  old  man,  who 
had  been  the  driving  force  throughout  all  these  events. 
But  Dandolo,  true  to  Venetian  principle,  deemed  it 
a  greater  honour  to  be  Doge  of  Venice  than  Emperor  of 
the  East  and  so  declined  the  proffered  state.  His  vote 
went  to  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  there- 
upon elected.  But  Baldwin  received  only  one-quarter 
of  the  Empire,  the  other  three-quarters  were  divided 
equally  between  the  French  and  the  Venetians;  and  so 
it  came  about  that  future  Doges  of  Venice  added  to 
their  many  dignities  the  high-sounding  title  of  "  Lord 
and  Master  of  a  quarter  and  half  a  quarter  of  the  Roman 
Empire ".  The  Cyclades,  the  Sporades  and  Crete, 
Lacedsemon  and  Durazzo,  fell  to  Venice;  but  it  was 
not  her  policy  to  become  a  far-flung  empire,  so  she  let 
out  as  fiefs  these  island  possessions  to  such  of  her 
patricians  as  were  able  to  occupy  and  hold  them 
under  her  suzerainty.  Thus  Venice  drew  an  ever 
increasing  tribute  from  the  sea,  but  the  sunken 
cheeks  of  Enrico  Dandolo  felt  not  again  the  soft 
breezes  of  the  lagoon— his  aged  body  had  found  a 
resting-place  by  the  Bosphorus  and  he  came  no  more 
to  Venice. 

The  result  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  says 
Count  Daru,  "  was  most  important  for  the  Venetians, 
since  it  assured  the  splendour  of  their  republic  in  giving 
it  the  empire  of  the  seas."  That  was  a  precarious  pos- 
session, often  assailed,  never  secure,  but  three  hundred 
years  were  to  pass  ere  it  was  finally  lost  to  Venice. 
Then  it  was  that  new  masters  at  Constantinople  were 
to  try  their  hand  at  the  "  wedding  of  the  sea  ",  and  the 
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canals  of  Venice  were  to  re-echo  the  unavaiHng  cry: 

"  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo! 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe." 

The  Vote  of  Providence. 

As  a  result  of  these  warlike  activities,  Venice  reached 
the  height  of  her  power  at  sea  during  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    It  is  true  she  was  destined 
to  have  more  extensive  territorial  possessions  on  the 
mainland  of  Italy,  ere  her  Soldier  Age  went  by,  but 
she   never   attained  a   greater  supremacy  at  sea  than 
came    to    her    with    the    conquest    of    Constantinople. 
The  Lion  of  St,  Mark  v/as  now  the  protecting  symbol 
for  seven  or  eight  million  people,  although  not  more 
than    200,000    of    these    resided    within    the    lagoon. 
Rivalling  the  mother  city  in  point  of  numbers  was  the 
Venetian  colony  in  Constantinople,  the  most  cohesive 
and  prosperous  section  of  that  distracted  metropolis, 
and  a  community  of  such  independence  of  spirit,  that 
it  had  the   presumption  to  elect  its  own  Podesta  or 
governor,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  selection  to   be 
made  by  Venice.    Indeed,  so  important  did  this  power- 
ful colony  in  a  weak  empire  become  that  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Venetian  Republic  from  Venice  to  Constantinople. 
Pietro  Ziani,  the  Doge  who  succeeded  old  Dandolo,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  a  motion  to  this  effect  in  the 
Great   Council;    it  was   debated  at  great  length,   and 
finally  rejected  by  321   votes  to  320.     This  decision, 
arrived  at  by  the  narrow  majority  of  one  vote,  was  so 
momentous  for  Venice  that  it  is  remembered  as  "  the 
Vote  of  Providence  "     It  is  rather  fascinating  to  specu- 
late what  Fate  would  have  held  in  store  for  Venice  had 
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the  vote  gone  the  other  way.  With  their  genius  for 
government  and  commerce,  the  Venetians  might  have 
created  an  Eastern  Empire  strong  enough  to  have  been 
a  permanent  bulwark  to  Europe  against  the  Ottoman, 
and  the  Near  Eastern  Question,  so  baffling  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  might  never  have 
arisen.  But  such  speculations  are  idle,  more  especially 
so  if  both  debate  and  vote  belong  to  the  realms  of  fancy 
rather  than  of  fact,  as  is  suggested  by  an  Italian  his- 
torian. 

Settling  Down. 

A  period  of  internal  organization  usually  follows  a 
great  conquest.  In  this  case  it  culminated  in  the  reign 
of  the  Doge  Jacopo  Tiepolo  with  an  elaborate  digest  of 
Venetian  law.  If  much  law  means  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation, then  the  Venice  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
becoming  highly  civilized.  In  the  matter  of  laws,  how- 
ever, a  community  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  Pantaloon  Age  we  shall  find 
that  the  mania  for  legislation  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  downfall  of  Venice.  It  is  rather  appalling 
to  contemplate  how,  undeterred  by  the  teachings  of 
history,  the  foremost  States  of  the  present  day  are  being 
madly  driven  down  this  same  facile  descent.  The  mania 
for  enchaining  mankind  by  enactment  has  been  as 
rampant  in  sacred  as  in  secular  affairs,  and,  in  the 
short  reign  of  Jacopo's  successor,  Marin  Morosini,  we 
are  to  find  an  illustration  of  this.  For  then  it  was  that 
the  Holy  Inquisition  came  to  Venice.  Its  advent,  how- 
ever, was  also  to  illustrate  the  oft-cited  determination  of 
Venice  to  keep  the  power  of  the  Church  subservient  to 
that  of  the  State.    For  she  admitted  the  Inquisition,  it 
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is  true,  but  controlled  it.  The  inquisitor  nominated  by 
the  Pope  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Doge,  and  he  could 
only  act  in  conjunction  with  three  Venetian  patricians 
who  sat  as  assessors.  Moreover  the  function  of  this 
tribunal  was  strictly  confined  to  adjudicating  upon 
heresy,  and  even  on  that  their  findings  were  invalid 
until  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Nor  had  they  any  initiative 
in  deciding  who  should  come  before  them,  as  all  powers 
of  arrest,  accusation,  and  prosecution  were  vested  in 
the  civil  authority,  which  also  pronounced  sentence  on 
the  guilty. 

A  Challenge  at  Sea. 

If  such  a  master  of  exposition  as  the  late  President 
Wilson  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  unsuccessful 
in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  others  what  exactly  he 
meant  by  the  "  freedom  "  of  the  sea,  a  strict  accounting 
cannot   be    demanded   of  the   Venetian   claim   to   the 
"  dominion  "  of  the  sea.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Venice, 
even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power,  did  not  attain 
to  such  predominance  in  maritime  affairs  as  was  vouch- 
safed to  Great  Britain  at  a  later  date.     For  one  thing 
she  could  claim  no  supremacy  for  her  galleys  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Mediterranean.     As  her  horizons 
were  less  wide,  so,  too,  were  her  instincts  less  generous, 
for  she  ruled  in  an  age  when  free  trade  was  not  a  policy, 
and  her  endeavour,  quite  frankly,  was  to  monopolize 
the  sea  trade  of  the  east.    In  this  she  was  now  to  have 
a  competitor,  with  traders  as  keen  and  sailors  as  bold 
as  her  own.    The  rival  city-state  of  Genoa  occupied  a 
position  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Italian  Peninsula 
analogous  to   that  of  Venice  on  the   north-east;    her 
industrial  activity  equalled  and  her  population  exceeded 
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that  of  Venice.  There  was  one  important  difference, 
however:  Genoa,  unsheltered  by  a  lagoon,  was  open 
to  attack  from  the  mainland  and  so  could  not  devote 
her  energies  whole-heartedly  to  the  sea.  In  spite  of 
this  she  boldly  challenged  Venetian  supremacy  in  the 
sea  trade  of  the  east,  and  so  persistent  were  her  efforts 
that  it  took  Venice  a  century  and  a  half  to  rid  herself 
of  this  competitor. 

During  the  course  of  this  long  struggle  there  were 
many  fights  between  the  two,  with  victory  swaying 
sometimes  to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
But  the  ecHpses  of  Venice  were  brief,  and  it  may  be 
affirmed  in  general  terms  that  she  never  really  lost  her 
trading  supremacy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  for 
any  settled  period  of  time,  and  in  the  end  she  emerged 
victorious.  Yet  this  rivalry  between  the  two  great  sea- 
trading  city-states  of  Italy  was  a  calamity  for  Europe, 
for  they  should  have  been  allies,  not  rivals,  allies  against 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turk. 

Sea  Fights  Galore. 

The  opening  fight  occurred  in  1253  when  the  Venetian 
admiral,  Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  destroyed  the  Genoese  ships 
and  settlements  at  Acre.  Genoa  sent  more  ships  to  the 
scene  of  action,  but  Tiepolo  was  also  reinforced  and  was 
again  victorious.  The  first  bout  was  thus  won  by 
Venice,  whose  predominance  in  the  east  was  confirmed. 
But  not  for  long.  A  new  distraction  arose  in  Constan- 
tinople, that  magnetic  city  towards  which  our  attention 
has  been  so  often  drawn.  Although  supported  by  the 
powerful  Venetian  colony,  the  Latin  emperor,  Baldwin, 
was  unable  to  keep  his  throne  and  the  Greek  Empire 
was  restored  by  Michel  Paleologos.     Venice  appealed 
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to  Europe  to  help  Baldwin,  and,  in  view  of  what  was 
to  come  with  the  advent  of  the  Turk,  it  might  have  been 
well  for  Europe  had  she  heeded  the  appeal.  But  she 
did  not,  and  Venice  was  not  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  reconquest  of  Constantinople  by  herself,  so 
Paleologos  kept  his  throne.  In  his  revolution  he  had 
been  assisted  by  the  Genoese  colony,  and  now  he  gave 
to  it  those  trading  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
Venetians.  However,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  still  rode 
the  seas,  frequent  fights  occurred — as  when  that  noble 
captain  Messer  Gilberto  Dandolo  with  thirty  galleys 
put  to  flight  about  fifty  Genoese  ships — till,  finally,  the 
two  navies  met  again  in  full  strength  near  Trapani,  in 
Sicily,  in  1264.  Again  Venice  inflicted  a  smashing 
defeat  on  her  rival.  Paleologos  swung  round  to  the 
winning  side,  and  the  Venetian  colony  in  Constantinople 
regained  its  old  position  of  commercial  supremacy.  This 
defeat  does  not  appear  to  have  crippled  Genoa  very  much, 
for,  in  1268,  we  find  her  outbidding  Venice  and  securing 
the  contract  to  transport  the  crusade  of  Louis  IX  of 
France.  This  crusade  was  a  failure,  and  the  Mussul- 
man power  attained  such  an  ascendency  in  the  north 
of  Africa  that  Venice  reverted  to  her  old  policy  and 
made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  infidel. 

A  Spouseless  Adriatic. 

Renier  Zeno  was  Doge  in  Venice  when  this  sea-fighting 
began.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  who 
in  turn  gave  place  to  Jacopo  Contarini,  during  whose 
reign  an  extraordinary  event  occurred.  The  Italian 
seaport  of  Ancona,  half-way  down  the  gulf,  had  the 
presumption  to  question  Venetian  supremacy  in  the 
Adriatic.    Moreover,  her  fleet  actually  defeated  the  fleet 
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of  the  proud  Republic,  and  it  was  the  humiliating  fate 
of  the  next  Doge,  Giovanni  Dandolo,  to  sign  a  peace 
with  Ancona  in  which  Venice  was  not  referred  to  as 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Surely  the  bones  of  his 
blind  old  ancestor  must  have  turned  in  their  far-off 
grave  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Sophia!  However,  for 
Venice  this  episode  was  more  irritating  than  serious, 
and  Genoa,  with  a  power  of  recuperation  equal  to  her 
own,  was  still  her  real  rival  at  sea.  In  1294  the  two  met 
again  in  the  Levant,  and  this  time  Venice  got  the  worst 
of  it  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  galleys.  That  weather- 
cock, Paleologos,  immediately  veered  round  to  the 
winning  side,  and  the  Venetian  colony  in  Constantinople 
was  again  in  trouble.  Genoa  was  so  elated  by  this  victory 
that  her  admiral,  Lamba  Doria,  had  the  boldness  to 
bring  his  warships  into  the  Adriatic.  Of  course  Venice 
was  busy  building  another  fleet,  and  in  1298  Andrea 
Dandolo  with  nearly  one  hundred  vessels  of  war  en- 
countered Doria's  fleet  at  Curzola.  The  fight  was  long 
and  bitter,  and  in  the  end  Venice,  alas,  went  down  to 
defeat.  Many  of  her  galleys  were  captured  and  their 
crews  taken  prisoners  to  Genoa,  amongst  the  number 
that  redoubtable  traveller  Marco  Polo,  who  beguiled 
the  tedium  of  his  fellow-prisoners  by  relating  to  them 
the  wonderful  adventures  he  had  met  with  in  China. 
Both  sides  were  exhausted  with  these  long-continued 
sea  fights,  and  a  peace  was  signed  between  the  two, 
which  left  Venice  free  to  devote  her  warlike  energies 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
mainland  of  Italy. 

The  Closing  of  the  Great  Council. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  internal  affairs 
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of  the  Republic.      The    reader's    attention    has    been 
directed  more  than  once  to  the  tendency  towards  an 
aristocratic  form  of  government  manifesting  itself  with 
an  ever  -  increasing   force   throughout   the    Schoolboy, 
Lover,  and  Soldier  Ages.     This  movement  came  to  a 
head  with  the  closing  of  the  Great  Council  in  1297. 
Thereafter  the  government  of  Venice  was  to  be  that 
close  oligarchy  of  patrician  families,  which  was  to  give 
it  for  several  centuries  to  come  the  stability  so  much 
admired  and  envied  by  the  rest  of  Europe.    It  is  in  the 
Justice  Age  that  this  system  is  seen  in  its  full  fruition, 
and  there  is  still  a  century  of  the  Soldier  Age  to  go, 
a  century  which  contains  more  than  one  attempt  by 
the  Venetians  to  evade  the  bondage  prepared  for  them 
by  the  closing  of  the  Great  Council.   The  Great  Council 
was  the  Parliament  of  Venice,  and  the  famous  measure 
now  adopted  had  the  effect  of  closing  its  doors  to  all 
who  were  not  already   members,  or  whose  ancestors 
had  not  sat  as  members  since  the  year  1172.     It  thus 
became  an  hereditary  chamber,  a  House  of  Lords  in  a 
State  which  had  no  House  of  Commons.    True,  there 
was  a  provision  whereby  it  could  add  new  members  to 
itself,   but  for  all  practical   purposes  the   Serrata  del 
Maggior   Consiglio,  or   Closing  of  the   Great   Council, 
meant  the  disenfranchisement  of  the  common  people 
of  Venice,  and  the  vesting  of  the  powers  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  patrician  families.    Quite  likely  the 
people  had  a  premonition  of  what  was  coming,  for  they 
were  anxious  to  have  as  Doge  Jacopo  Tiepolo,  a  patrician 
of  liberal  views.     The  governing  families  had  decided 
otherwise;    they  selected  a  comparatively  young  patri- 
cian,  Pietro    Gradenigo,   as   the   one   most   competent 
to  bring  about  the  changes  they  desired,  and  he  was 
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elected  Doge  in  spite  of  the  popular  feeling  against  him. 
Gradenigo,  nicknamed  Perazzo,  the  Proud,  fully  justi- 
fied his  choice,  for  he  was  less  a  Doge  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  term  than  the  leader  of  a  political  party  bent  on 
carrying  out  a  certain  policy. 

The  principal  attempts  to  reverse  this  policy  are 
known  to  history  as  the  three  conspiracies,  and  those 
who  took  part  in  them  are  branded  as  traitors  to  the 
State.  It  may  be  that  the  original  chroniclers  of  these 
events  took  that  view  because  they  lived  under  the 
power  of  the  victorious  oligarchy,  and  that  those  who 
are  not  in  thrall  to  such  governmental  authority  may 
incline  to  the  more  romantic  view  here  suggested  that 
Marino  Bocconio,  Bajamonte  Tiepolo,  and  Marino 
Faliero  were  patriots  fighting  for  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens  as  much  as  for  their  own  selfish 
ends. 

The  First  Conspiracy. 

This  was  the  effort  of  the  middle  class  to  secure  for 
itself  a  share  in  the  government.  There  were  a  number 
of  rich  sea-traders  outside  the  ranks  of  the  patricians, 
and  they  determined  to  assert  their  rights.  They  were 
headed  by  Marino  Bocconio,  and  the  account  of  their 
brief  appearance  on  the  stage,  as  described  by  Sanudo, 
is  a  dramatic  one.  They  desired  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Great  Council,  and  beat  upon  the  door  to  gain  entrance. 
As  they  were  supported  by  a  considerable  crowd  in  the 
Piazza,  the  Doge  sent  out  a  message  to  say  they  would 
be  admitted  five  at  a  time,  and  that  those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  ballot  would  remain  as  members  of  the 
Council.  So  they  went  in,  five  by  five,  till  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  had  passed  through  the  doors.     As 
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none  came  out  the  crowd  dispersed,  thinking  all  had 
been  elected.  The  truth  was  far  otherwise.  As  each 
batch  of  five  was  admitted,  they  were  seized  and  put 
to  death,  and  so,  by  this  drastic  but  simple  device,  the 
wily  councillors  got  rid  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  move- 
ment. As  usual  there  are  historians  who  discredit  this 
picturesque  account  of  what  took  place  and  say  the 
leaders  were  hanged  between  the  pillars  of  the  Piazzetta. 
In  either  event  their  fate  was  to  join  an  Assembly  more 
august  than  the  Great  Council  of  Venice.  This  was 
in  the  year  1300,  and  Sanudo  adds  that  "  no  one 
afterwards  ventured  to  open  his  mouth  on  such 
matters  ". 

The  Second  Conspiracy. 

The  second  conspiracy  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  and  deserves  a  fuller  notice.  It  may  be  described 
as  the  revolt  of  the  ultra-aristocratic  families,  for  there 
were  gradations  of  aristocracy  in  Venice,  although  the 
patricians  bore  no  titles  of  nobility.  The  Gradenigo 
party  drew  its  main  strength  from  the  newer  families 
which  had  attained  affluence  during  the  stirring  times 
of  the  Soldier  Age;  primarily  they  were  sea-traders, 
merchant  princes  if  you  will,  but  traders  who  sought 
to  preserve  the  stability  of  their  trade  by  retaining  all 
powers  of  government  in  their  own  hands.  There  were 
other  patrician  families,  however,  whose  blood  was  so 
blue  that  they  could  condescend  to  be  gracious  to  the 
common  people,  whose  nobility  was  so  unquestioned 
that  they  could  afford  to  dally  with  democracy.  Of 
such  were  the  Tiepoli,  the  Quirini,  and  the  Badoeri 
(the  Partecipazi  of  the  Lover  Age).  Probably  they  were 
genuinely  opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  Great  Council, 
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and  did  really  desire  that  the  government  of  the  State 
should  be  broad  based  upon  the  people's  will.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Gradenigo  party  was  directed 
towards  territorial  aggrandisement  on  the  mainland, 
and  at  the  moment  this  was  being  manifested  by  a 
Venetian  occupation  of  the  city  of  Ferrara.  Now 
Ferrara  was  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  its 
occupation  by  Venice  meant  war  with  the  Pope.  To 
this  the  Tiepolo  party  were  vehemently  opposed, 
denouncing  it  as  a  war  of  "  impiety  and  injustice  ". 
Venice  had  braved  the  papal  displeasure  many  times 
in  asserting  her  freedom  from  sacerdotal  control,  but 
this  time  the  matter  was  somewhat  different,  for  Venice 
was  the  aggressor.  She  had  invaded  lands  over  which 
the  Pope  claimed  a  temporal  sovereignty,  a  greater 
affront  to  the  pontiffs  of  those  days  than  rebellion 
against  their  spiritual  power.  So  Pope  Clement  launched 
his  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  Venetians, 
and  interdicted  Christian  countries  from  trading  with 
them.  This  wounded  Venice  in  her  most  vital  spot, 
for  the  other  European  countries,  which  envied  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  Venice,  obeyed  the  papal 
injunction  by  ejecting  Venetians  from  their  domains, 
and  placing  their  trade  orders  through  other  sources. 
The  effects  of  this  interference  with  her  trade  were 
severely  felt  in  Venice,  and  brought  the  Tiepolo  con- 
spiracy to  a  head.  Venetian  merchants  throughout 
Europe  were  being  ruined,  the  seaborne  trade  which 
was  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Repubhc  was  dwindling 
away,  and  the  sea-girt  city,  once  so  opulent  and  busy, 
was  like  to  become  as  Nineveh  and  Tyre.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  men  were  found  who  rose  up  against 
a  policy  which  had  such  results,  who  were  not  content 
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to  sit  idly  by  while  their  city  was  being  ruined,  and  their 
fortunes  destroyed?  Yet  these  men  have  been  branded 
in  history  as  traitors  and  conspirators!  It  does  seem 
as  reasonable  to  think  of  them  as  patriots  and  lovers  of 
their  homes.  The  Gradenigo  party  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  and  were  prepared  to  carry  out  their 
policy  in  fearless  defiance  of  the  Pope  and  all  his 
thunders.  They  had  a  majority  in  the  Great  Council, 
but  in  the  city  itself  there  was  so  much  discontent  and 
brawling  in  the  streets  that  citizens  were  forbidden  to 
carry  arms,  and  special  officers,  known  as  Signori  di 
Notte,  were  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
law.  One  evening  Marco  Morosini,  a  prominent 
Signore  di  Notte,  attempted  to  search  the  person  of 
Pietro  Quirini  for  arms.  Stung  by  such  an  affront, 
that  blue-blooded  patrician  called  upon  his  followers 
to  drive  off  Morosini  and  his  guard  by  force.  This 
open  defiance  of  the  duly  appointed  officers  of  the 
State  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Quirini  palace  to  deliberate  on  a  course  of 
action. 

Bajamonte  Tiepolo. 

And  now  emerges  the  central  figure  of  the  plot, 
Bajamonte  Tiepolo,  son  of  that  Jacopo  Tiepolo  whom 
the  people  wished  to  have  as  Doge  instead  of  Gradenigo. 
Of  the  old  aristocracy,  the  Tiepoli  were  highly  esteemed 
by  the  community,  Bajamonte  in  particular  being  very 
popular  and  known  affectionately  in  Venice  as  the 
Gran  Cavaliero.  Now  he  took  a  bold  stand.  "  Let  us 
leave  words  and  take  to  action,"  he  said,  "  nor  pause 
till  we  have  placed  on  the  throne  a  good  prince,  who 
will  restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  preserve  and  increase 
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the  public  freedom."  The  times  seemed  propitious  for 
such  action.  The  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  must  have  been  with  Bajamonte,  for  had 
they  not  been  despoiled  of  their  civic  liberty  by  the 
closing  of  the  Great  Council,  and  v^as  not  the  foreign 
policy  of  Gradenigo,  in  its  defiance  of  the  Pope,  bringing 
ruin  on  the  trade  of  the  town?  Yet  Bajamonte  failed 
The  revolutionary  plan  provided  for  the  massing  of  a 
large  armed  force  in  the  Piazza  under  cover  of  the 
night.  Two  bodies,  under  Marco  Quirini  and  Baja- 
monte Tiepolo,  were  to  converge  on  the  Piazza  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  June,  13 10,  where  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  Badoer  Badoer  with  a  contingent  from  the 
mainland.  Unfortunately  on  the  night  selected  there 
was  a  violent  thunderstorm  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  and 
this  delayed  Badoer's  contingent  in  crossing  the  lagoon. 
Furthermore,  the  plot  had  been  revealed  to  the  Doge, 
and  he,  with  his  usual  promptitude,  had  occupied  the 
Piazza  with  an  armed  force  of  his  own  adherents. 
When  the  revolutionaries  arrived  the  lurid  lightning 
flashes  showed  them,  not  the  allies  they  had  expected, 
but  a  hostile  body  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  Thus 
forestalled,  they  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage  and  the 
fight  went  against  them.  The  noise  of  the  fighting 
aroused  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  houses. 
From  an  overhanging  window-sill  a  woman  flung  down 
a  heavy  stone  vase;  it  struck  Bajamonte's  standard  bearer 
and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  When  the  others  saw  that 
their  banner,  with  its  inscription  Libertas,  had  dis- 
appeared they  lost  heart,  a  panic  seized  them,  and  they 
fled  in  disorder.  Many  were  captured  and  afterwards 
put  to  death,  but  a  certain  number,  under  Bajamonte, 
reached  the  Quirini  Palace  on  the  Rialto,  where  they 
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fortified  themselves.  They  were  offered  terms  and 
capitulated,  but  Bajamonte  Tiepolo,  the  Gran  Cavaliero, 
beloved  of  the  people,  vv^as  banished  from  his  native 
city  to  v^ander,  like  Dante,  an  unhappy  exile.  He  has 
left  us  no  Divine  Comedy;  the  cause  he  fought  for 
failed;  for  many  years  he  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
always  unwelcome,  always  a  centre  of  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent;  spied  on  by  the  agents  of  the  Republic, 
he  was  hustled  from  place  to  place  till  at  last  he  was 
hustled  into  his  grave.  His  palace  in  Venice  was  razed 
to  the  ground  and  the  spot  marked  by  a  pillar  bearing 
the  inscription:  "  This  was  the  dwelhng  of  Bajamonte: 
for  his  wicked  treason  this  stone  is  set  up,  that  others 
may  fear  and  that  it  may  be  a  sign  to  all  " — his  career 
a  failure  and  his  memory  vilified,  a  useless  and  fruitless 
life,  and  yet  perhaps  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  saw  in 
Bajamonte  Tiepolo  something  "  the  world's  coarse 
thumb  and  finger  failed  to  plumb  ". 

As  an  outcome  of  this  insurrection  there  was  created 
the  famous  Council  of  Ten,  which  in  after  years  became 
at  once  the  power  and  the  curse  of  Venetian  government. 
Meantime  the  oligarchy  emerged  victorious  and  the 
Republic  went  forward  to  new  heights  of  wealth  and 
splendour  under  a  government  efficient  and  powerful, 
yet  as  ruthless  and  hard  as  any  of  which  history  holds 
record. 

The  Third  Conspiracy. 

The  third  and  last  attempt  to  break  down  the  oli- 
garchical tyranny  was  made  by  the  ill-fated  Doge  Marino 
Faliero  in  1355,  and  may  be  described  as  the  attempt  of 
a  Doge  to  save  the  Dogeship  from  official  strangulation. 
Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  Tiepolo  con- 
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spiracy,  and  the  Council  of  Ten  is  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  strength — the  Dogeship  being  now  merely  a  position 
of  pomp  without  power. 

Marino  Faliero  was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  patri- 
cian families,  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  imperious  will, 
and  wide  administrative  experience.  He  had  filled  with 
distinction  many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
Republic,  in  her  colonies,  with  her  armies,  and  at  her 
embassies,  and  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he 
was  called  to  the  Dogeship.  During  his  long  life  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  reality  of  power;  more 
than  once  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  he  had  even  been  one  of  the  dreaded  Three,  and 
so  in  his  old  age  he  could  not  take  kindly  to  a  position 
where  he  had  to  obey  instead  of  direct.  That  the  posi- 
tion was  gilded  with  a  panoply  of  pomp  and  circumstance 
rnade  it  all  the  more  galling  to  a  man  of  his  domineering 
caste  of  mind.  As  the  story  goes  his  wife  was  young 
and  beautiful.  One  day  a  youthful  gallant,  Michel 
Steno  by  name,  was  turned  out  of  the  palace  for  un- 
seemly conduct  towards  the  Dogaressa,  and  in  revenge 
he  pinned  to  the  Doge's  chair  a  missive  of  an  insulting 
character.  The  violent  nature  of  the  Doge  was  aroused 
by  insolence  so  gross,  and  his  anger  was  carried  to  a 
white  heat  when  the  Council  of  Forty  passed  only  a 
nominal  punishment  on  Steno.  Now  it  happened  that 
just  then  two  other  men,  each  of  importance  in  his 
own  way,  had  a  grudge  against  the  ruling  caste.  A  sea 
captain,  Bertruccio  Israeli©,  had  been  insulted  by  a 
patrician,  and  a  certain  Gisello,  a  superintendent  in  the 
arsenal,  had  been  personally  assaulted  by  another 
member  of  the  aristocracy.  Both  brought  their  griev- 
ances to  the  Doge  and  demanded  redress.    In  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  his  soul  Faliero  told  them  that  he,  the  Doge, 
was  such  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others,  that  not  only 
was  he  unable  to  give  them  justice,  but  he  was  powerless 
to  protect  the  honour  of  his  own  wife.  Their  humiliation 
drew  them  together  to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  they 
might  destroy  their  hated  rulers  and  make  the  Doge  a 
prince  ruling  over  a  free  people.  Their  plan  was  that 
Faliero  would  admit  an  armed  force  of  revolutionaries 
into  the  Doge's  Palace,  who  would  surround  the  Council 
Chamber  and  put  the  councillors  to  death.  As  usual 
the  plot  was  betrayed.  One  Beltramo,  anxious  to  save 
a  patrician  friend,  Nicolo  Lion,  warned  him  not  to  go 
to  the  meeting  of  the  council  that  day.  Lion's  suspicions 
were  aroused,  and  he  disclosed  the  matter  to  the  Council 
of  Ten.  That  dread  body  acted  with  its  accustomed 
promptitude  and  thoroughness,  several  arrests  were 
made,  and  under  the  torture,  which  the  Ten  knew  so 
well  how  to  apply,  the  whole  plot  was  soon  revealed 
to  them.  The  principal  conspirators  were  at  once  hanged 
in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  Doge  was  brought 
to  trial.  Faliero  acted  with  dignity  and  frankness.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  avowed  his  share 
in  the  plot  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
of  death  that  was  passed  on  him.  He  was  beheaded 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  his  ducal  apartments. 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  where  hang  the  por- 
traits of  the  Doges,  a  black  veil  is  painted  across  a  vacant 
space  between  the  portraits  of  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifty- 
sixth  Doges  of  Venice,  bearing  the  words:  "  Here  is  the 
place  of  Marino  Faliero,  beheaded  for  his  crimes." 
Thus  did  the  oligarchy  triumph  over  all  who  disputed 
its  authority.  Again  it  must  be  added  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  nearly  all  the  picturesque  episodes  here  recorded, 
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there  are  historians  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
insuh  to  the  Doge's  wife. 

The  Fourteenth  Century. 

Akhough  Bajamonte  Tiepolo  had  been  banished 
in  disgrace  the  Gradenigo  party  wisely  adopted  his 
poHcy  as  regards  Ferrara.  They  made  peace  with  the 
Pope  and  the  interdict  was  removed  on  payment  of 
100,000  florins.  They  did  not,  however,  give  up  their 
poHcy  of  territorial  expansion  on  the  mainland,  a  policy 
which,  while  it  extended  Venetian  rule,  was  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  a  sea-trading  power,  as  it  dissipated 
her  energies  and  made  her  less  able  to  cope  with  her 
real  rivals,  the  Genoese  and  the  Turks.  Meantime 
Venice  prospered  and  under  the  Doge  Giovanni 
Soranzo,  1312  to  1329,  her  trade  expanded  considerably. 
Commercial  treaties  were  freely  made  and  new  indus- 
tries were  started  in  the  lagoon.  Prosperity  continued 
under  the  succeeding  Doges,  Francesco  Dandolo  and 
Bartolomeo  Gradenigo,  and  the  mainland  territory 
extended  to  Padua  and  Treviso. 

Although  this  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Republic  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  also  secured 
for  the  citizens  a  plentiful  supply  of  meat  and  grain. 
The  first  half  of  the  century  was  drawing  to  a  close 
in  this  prosperity  when  suddenly  a  fresh  misfortune 
fell  upon  the  city.  In  1348  the  plague  broke  out,  the 
terrible  Black  Death  which  decimated  so  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  in  Venice 
more  than  half  the  population  perished,  and  many 
noble  families  were  completely  wiped  out.  This  was 
particularly  unfortunate,  for  it  came  at  a  time  when 
the  old  quarrel  with  Genoa  became  active  again. 

(  D  686  )  7 
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More  vSea  Fij^hts  with  Genoa. 

The  second  phase  of  the  struggle  with  Genoa  is 
associated  with  two  names,  Pisani  and  Doria — not  two 
persons,  for  there  was  more  than  one  Pisani  of  Venice, 
and  there  were  several  Dorias  of  Genoa,  admirals  all. 
In  spite  of  the  peace  that  had  been  signed,  there  were 
frequent  quarrels  between  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
traders  in  the  cast.  Both  had  warehouses  at  Koffa, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  collection  of  furs  and  other 
Russian  products.  In  1350  the  Genoese  seized  certain 
Venetian  ships  at  Koffa  with  the  result  that  war  was 
declared  between  the  two,  and  the  great  sea  captains, 
Nicolo  Pisani  and  Paganino  Doria,  take  the  stage. 
Venice  secured  an  ally  in  the  struggle,  Peter  of  Aragon, 
who  added  about  twenty  galleys  to  the  Venetian  fleet. 
After  various  skirmishes  and  lesser  encounters,  the 
two  navies  met  in  force  in  the  Bosphorus,  Pisani  did 
not  wish  to  fight  in  such  circumscribed  waters,  for  he 
liked  sea  room.  But  the  Aragonese  admiral,  Ponzio  de 
Santa  Paola,  joined  battle  with  the  Genoese,  and,  when 
his  attack  was  unsuccessful,  he  fled  the  scene  of  action. 
Pisani  and  Doria  fought  on;  the  night  was  dark,  their 
ships  were  on  fire,  a  strong  wind  blew,  and  such  was 
the  confusion  that  ships  fought  and  sank  friend  and 
foe  alike,  not  knowing  which  was  which,  'i'he  losses 
on  both  sides  were  severe,  but  in  the  end  Venice  had 
to  accept  defeat.  Six  months  later,  at  Cagliari,  Nicolo 
Pisani,  with  a  re-equipped  fleet,  again  met  the  Genoese 
under  Antonio  Grimaldi.  This  time  there  was  no  allied 
admiral  to  dispute  I'isani's  command,  and  he  had 
the  sea  room  he  desired,  while  the  CJenoese  sailors  had 
no  Doria  to  inspire  them.     The  result  was  a  decisive 
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victory  for  Venice,  more  than  thirty  of  Genoa's  galleys 
were  put  out  of  action,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Genoa  was  at  the  mercy  of  Venice, 
and  to  save  their  city  the  senate  surrendered  its  inde- 
pendence to  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  snake  of  the  Visconti 
and  lord  of  Milan.  Visconti  thus  became  the  greatest 
power  in  northern  Italy,  and  under  his  protection 
Genoa  soon  had  another  fleet  at  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  old  admiral  Paganino  Doria.  In  his 
ardour  to  seek  out  the  foe  Paganino  took  his  fleet  into 
the  Adriatic.  Nicolo  Pisani,  with  whom  was  his  famous 
nephew,  Vettor  Pisani,  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Porto- 
lungo,  near  the  south-west  point  of  Greece.  Paganino 
also  had  with  him  a  nephew  of  fame,  Giovanni  Doria, 
and  he  it  was  who  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  attacking 
the  Venetian  fleet  as  it  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 
The  guardianship  of  the  entrance  had  been  entrusted 
to  Nicolo  Quirini,  and  this  unfortunate  patrician  was 
caught  napping.  The  very  boldness  of  Giovanni 
Doria's  scheme  made  it  successful,  and  the  whole 
Venetian  fleet  was  captured.  Nicolo  Pisani  had  to  bear 
the  blame  of  his  subordinate's  negligence;  he  was  fined 
1000  lire,  and  deprived  for  ever  of  any  command  in 
a  Venetian  fleet.  The  ruling  power  in  Venice  was 
always  prompt  in  the  punishment  of  ill-success.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  disaster  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  ill-fated  Marino  Faliero  was  Doge;  is  it 
possible  there  was  a  connexion  between  the  two  events? 
In  spite  of  this  set-back  at  sea  Venice  continued  her 
policy  of  expansion  on  land,  probably  with  the  desire 
of  erecting  a  bufler  state  between  herself  and  the  ever- 
growing power  of  the  Visconti,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
sources  of  her  mainland  food  supplies,  which  were  all 
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the  more  important  to  her  on  account  of  her  temporary 
loss  of  control  at  sea.  Curiously  enough  Genoa  did  not 
press  her  advantage,  for  she  signed  a  peace  with  Venice 
by  which  she  undertook  to  send  no  more  ships  of  war 
into  the  Adriatic.  In  this  breathing  space  Venice  again 
showed  her  wonderful  powers  of  recuperation  by  re- 
organizing her  commerce,  rebuilding  her  fleets,  and 
re-establishing  her  finances. 

A  Peck  of  Troubles. 

Not  much  has  been  heard  of  late  of  that  old  seat  of 
trouble,  the  Dalmatian  coast:  now  it  comes  again  into 
unwelcome  prominence.  The  King  of  Hungary  attacked 
the  land  possessions  of  Venice  by  way  of  the  Alpine 
passes.  To  stay  his  onward  march,  the  proud  Republic 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  renouncing  her  Doge's 
title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  her  sovereignty  over 
that  coast.  Then  the  colony  of  Crete  or  Candia  re- 
volted, but,  as  it  was  an  island,  and  its  inhabitants 
could  receive  no  help  from  without,  the  revolt  was  soon 
quelled.  The  next  colony  to  abjure  allegiance  was 
Trieste,  and  here  there  was  a  neighbour,  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Austria.  So  Venice  had  to  buy  off  the  Austrian 
duke  for  75,000  ducats,  before  she  could  bring  again 
the  city  of  Trieste  to  submission  to  her  rule.  Hardly 
was  this  trouble  over  than  a  more  serious  one  arose. 
It  has  been  said  that  Venice  created  a  buff'er  state  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Visconti.  She  had  done  this  by 
making  Francesco  Carrara  lord  of  Padua  as  a  vassal 
of  her  own.  Now  Carrara  saw  his  opportunity  to  strike 
for  independence,  and  he  was  gradually  working  his 
way  down  the  Brenta  river  towards  the  salt  pans  on 
the  lagoon.    The  extracting  of  salt  was  the  oldest  and 
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most  highly  valued  of  Venetian  industries,  and  one  in 
which  Venice  could  brook  no  rival,  so  she  went  to  war 
with  Carrara.  He  was  joined  by  her  old  enemy  the 
King  of  Hungary,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the  most 
unusual  treachery  of  two  Venetian  patricians  who  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  Venice  emerged  victorious.  This 
episode  is  of  importance,  because,  when  the  war  with 
Genoa  was  restarted,  Genoa  found  an  ally  in  the  dis- 
gruntled Carrara,  and  this  made  possible  her  famous 
occupation  of  Chioggia.  In  spite  of  these  troubles 
Venice  was  a  city  renowned  throughout  Europe  for 
her  wealth  and  power.  Before  we  follow  her  in  her 
sore  travail  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  let  us  see  her  in  a 
moment  of  triumph  when  news  of  her  victory  in  Candia 
is  received.  The  description  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
famous  laureate  Petrarch,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the 
time,  and  it  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  what  her  standing 
then  was: 

"  Venice  exults;  the  august  city,  the  sole  shelter  in  our 
days  of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace,  the  sole  refuge  of  the 
good,  the  only  port  in  which,  beaten  down  every\vhere 
else  by  tyranny  and  war,  the  ships  of  those  men  who 
seek  to  lead  a  tranquil  life  may  find  safety  and  restor- 
ation: a  city  rich  in  gold  but  more  rich  in  fame,  potent 
in  strength  but  more  in  virtue,  founded  upon  solid 
marble,  but  upon  yet  more  solid  foundations  of  con- 
cord and  harmony — and,  even  more  than  by  the  sea  which 
girds  her,  by  the  prudent  wisdom  of  her  sons  defended 
and  made  secure." 

The  War  of  Chioggia. 

To  appreciate  the  position  of  Venice  when  the  war 
with  Genoa  broke  out  afresh  in  1378  it  must  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  government  of  the  Republic 
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was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy — the  Signory,  as  they 
may  now  be  called.  Now,  however  efficient  such  a 
form  of  government  may  be  in  times  of  peace,  most 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  instrument 
for  the  waging  of  a  war.  Not  that  it  is  suggested  the 
Signory  were  unpatriotic,  on  the  contrary  they  laboured 
day  and  night  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but,  always, 
in  their  eyes,  the  first  requisite  for  that  welfare  was 
that  the  State  should  be  governed  by  them.  This  was 
the  more  regrettable  because  Venice  happened  to  possess 
at  that  time  three  citizens  of  outstanding  merit  who, 
if  they  had  been  given  unfettered  control,  would  pro- 
bably have  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  victorious 
conclusion.  The  three  thus  singled  out  are  the  vener- 
able Doge  Andrea  Contarini,  and  the  two  great  sea- 
captains,  Vettor  Pisani  and  Carlo  Zeno.  But  no,  the 
Signory  kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  reins  of  power  and 
were  determined  that  these  three  high  executive  officers 
should  act  in  accordance  with  their  will.  The  cause 
of  quarrel  with  Genoa  this  time  was  the  possession  of 
the  island  of  Tenedos  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. Neither  would  allow  the  other  to  hold  such 
a  commanding  position  athwart  the  trade  route  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  as  Venice  had 
persuaded  the  Greek  emperor  to  cede  the  island  to  her, 
Genoa  promptly  declared  war. 

Vettor  Pisani. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Nicolo  Pisani  had  been 
cashiered,  and  now  his  more  famous  nephew  Vettor 
Pisani  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Venetian  fleets. 
Vettor's  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  at  Cape 
Antium,   where   he   was   completely   victorious.      For 
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about  a  year  he  swept  the  seas  and  then  entered  the 
Adriatic,  taking  possession  of  Cattaro  and  other  Dal- 
matian strongholds  on  his  way  to  Venice,  for  which 
he  was  making  with  the  intention  of  refitting  his  ships 
and  resting  his  men.  However,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  judgment  in  this  matter,  for  the  Signory 
issued  orders  for  the  fleet  to  winter  at  Pola,  and  sent 
two  Proveditori  or  commissioners  to  assist  the  admiral 
with  their  supervision  and  advice.  The  efiicacy  of  this 
divided  control  was  put  to  the  test  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Genoese  squadron  under  Luciano  Doria.  Vettor  Pisani 
considered  the  circumstances  were  unfavourable  and 
did  not  wish  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  this  strong 
enemy  fleet,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Proveditori 
and  an  attack  was  made.  All  agree  that  Vettor  Pisani 
displayed  great  heroism,  taking  the  enemy  flagship  and 
killing  the  admiral,  but  the  odds  were  against  the  Vene- 
tians and  in  the  end  their  fleet  was  practically  annihilated. 
As  a  result  of  this  disaster  Vettor  Pisani  was  put  in 
prison  and  Taddeo  Giustinian  succeeded  to  his  com- 
mand. For  this  supersession  Venice  w^as  soon  to  suffer, 
for  Pietro  Doria  in  command  of  a  powerful  Genoese 
fleet  boldly  sailed  up  the  Adriatic,  seized  the  lido  of 
Palestrina,  entered  the  lagoon,  and  occupied  the  island 
of  Chioggia  at  its  southerly  corner.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Pepin  the  Venetian  sanctuary  was 
invaded  by  a  foreign  foe.  Francesco  Carrara  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  he 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon  with  an  army 
of  24,000  men.  Thus  Venice  was  threatened  from 
land  and  sea,  and  the  Signory  were  so  humbled  that 
they  sued  for  peace.  But  Pietro  Doria  and  Fran- 
cesco   Carrara,  quite  aHve   to  the   advantage  of  their 
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position,  rctrirncd  the  haughty  reply:  "  By  God 
above,  ye  Signors  of  Venice,  you  must  expect  no 
peace  from  the  Lord  of  Padua  or  from  our  Re- 
public till  we  ourselves  have  bridled  the  horses  of 
your  St.  Mark." 

Here  then  was  a  situation  more  menacing  to  the 
inviolability  of  the  sea-girt  city  than  any  she  had  yet 
encountered  during  the  stirring  times  of  her  Soldier 
Age,  and  the  place  found  by  her  Signory  at  this  crucial 
moment  for  her  great  sea-captain  and  leader,  Vettor 
Pisani,  was  not  the  quarter-deck  of  his  flagship  but  the 
dungeons  of  her  palace. 

But  the  common  people  now  made  their  voices  heard. 
In  their  despair  they  cried  for  their  admiral,  and  so 
insistent  was  the  cry  that  the  Signory  had  to  release 
Vettor  Pisani  and  send  him  to  the  fleet.  In  this  crisis 
of  his  career  Pisani  displayed  that  quality  so  typical 
of  the  Venetians  of  old,  the  subordination  of  all  personal 
feeling  to  the  good  of  the  State.  When  the  people  greeted 
hirr)  with  the  cry  Viva  Pisani  he  answered,  "  Say  not 
Viva  Pisani,  but  Viva  San  Marco,'''  and  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  a 
sign  that  all  injuries  were  forgotten.  He  then  went  on 
board  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Messer 
'i'addeo  Giustinian.  But  this  the  sailors  would  not  allow; 
tliey  went  to  their  governors  and  declared  they  would 
fight  only  under  their  own  admiral.  So  at  last  the  Signory 
had  to  yield  altogether  and  Vettor  Pisani  became  again 
the  Captain  of  the  Sea.  The  position  was  no  sinecure,  for 
Pietro  Doria,  with  a  fleet  much  more  powerful  than  any- 
thing he  could  muster,  was  blockading  Venice  with  the 
intention  of  reducing  it  by  starvation.  But  Pisani  was  a 
naval  strategist  of  the  first  rank;  he  made  the  best  use  of 
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an  inferior  force  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  one  by 
blockading  the  blockaders.  All  channels  leading  to 
Chioggia  were  closed  and  Pisani  took  up  his  position 
on  the  seaward  side  of  the  lido,  where,  like  Nelson  at 
Toulon,  he  kept  an  unceasing  vigil  over  the  superior 
force  he  had  entrapped  within  the  lagoon.  To  appre- 
ciate -fully  this  action  of  Pisani 's  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Venice  had  another  fleet  at  sea.  Somewhere  out 
on  the  Mediterranean  was  that  brilliant  and  accomplished 
leader,  Carlo  Zeno,  with  a  squadron  of  undefeated 
galleys.  The  policy  of  Pisani  was  to  hold  the  Genoese 
forces  blockaded  till  Carlo  Zeno  should  arrive  with  the 
reinforcements  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  an 
attack.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  for  the  Venetian  sailors 
had  to  keep  their  ships  off  a  lee  shore  exposed  to  the 
fierce  scirocco  storms  of  an  Adriatic  winter.  In  addition 
to  that  there  were  constant  skirmishes  with  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  example  of  the  old  Doge,  Andrea 
Contarini,  was  so  inspiring,  for  he  shared  the  hard- 
ships of  the  soldiers  on  the  lido  and  the  sailors  on  the 
ships  and  encouraged  them  with  his  presence.  As  the 
weary  months  dragged  on  the  endurance  of  the  sailors 
was  giving  way,  and  it  was  only  the  indomitable  deter- 
mination of  Pisani  that  kept  them  to  their  posts.  At 
last  they  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  Pisani  had  to 
promise  that  if  help  did  not  arrive  by  the  first  of  January 
he  would  raise  the  blockade  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
lagoon.  The  fateful  New  Year's  Day  had  dawned  and 
no  help  was  in  sight.  Eagerly  Pisani  scanned  the  stormy 
horizon.  At  length  he  descried  a  sail.  Was  it  a  friend 
or  foe?  Had  it  been  the  latter  like  enough  our  story 
had  ended  here,  for  then  there  might  have  been  no 
further  history  of  Venice  to  relate.   But  fate  had  decreed 
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otherwise,  the  galleys  of  Carlo  Zeno  swept  into  view 
and  Venice  was  saved. 

Carlo  Zeno. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  other  great  sea- 
captain  of  the  time,  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures 
in  the  long  story  of  Venice.  A  member  of  an  old 
patrician  family,  Carlo  Zeno  had  had  an  adventurous 
youth.  When  quite  a  boy  he  had  been  made  a  canon 
of  the  Church,  for  years  he  had  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  Italy,  he  had  fought  against  the  Turks,  and 
finally  had  blossomed  forth  as  one  of  the  rich  sea- 
traders  of  Venice.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Genoa,  now  under  review,  he  had  got  together  a  number 
of  fighting  galleys,  and  he  it  was  who  took  the  island 
of  Tenedos.  He  had  also  raided  the  Genoese  coast  in 
an  endeavour  to  draw  off  their  fleet  from  the  Adriatic. 
Then  he  roamed  the  seas,  for  his  part  in  the  plan  of 
campaign  was  to  raid  the  commerce  of  Genoa,  to  cut 
off  isolated  ships  or  convoys,  while  Vettor  Pisani  dealt 
with  their  fleet.  On  this  roving  commission,  it  was 
long  before  Carlo  Zeno  heard  that  the  Venetian  navy 
had  been  destroyed  at  Pola,  it  was  long  before  he  heard 
that  Vettor  Pisani,  with  hastily  equipped  vessels  and 
citizen  crews,  was  holding  the  navy  of  Genoa  blockaded 
in  the  lagoon,  it  was  long  before  he  heard  that  his 
native  city  stood  in  such  dire  need  of  his  fourteen 
galleys  of  war  and  their  experienced  crews  of  fighting 
seamen;  for  those  were  the  days  before  wireless  or 
any  other  telegraphy,  and  the  urgent  messages  sent 
to  Carlo  Zeno  were  delayed  in  delivery.  When  he  did 
hear,  he  soon  had  his  little  fleet  of  galleys  tossing  on 
the  stormy  seas  of  the  Mediterranean.     On  his  way 
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across,  he  fell  in  with  an  immense  Genoese  ship  "  laden 
with  wealth  of  every  kind,  and  an  enormous  crew,  for, 
besides  the  sailors  and  the  bowmen,  it  carried  two 
hundred  Genoese,  each  of  whom  was  a  senator  or  son 
of  a  senator  ".  Now  it  happened  that  there  fell  that 
day  a  calm  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  and  the  great  sails 
of  the  giant  ship  hung  listless  at  the  masts,  while  the 
long  low  war  galleys  of  Carlo  Zeno,  propelled  by  eager 
rowers,  swept  down  exultingly  upon  their  prize.  The 
rich  booty  was  divided  among  the  sailors  and  soldiers, 
who,  thus  heartened,  toiled  at  the  oars  with  such  un- 
remitting labour,  that  Venice  was  reached  by  noon  of 
the  fateful  New  Year's  Day.  With  this  accession  of 
strength  the  blockade  was  intensified,  but  ships  alone 
were  not  sufficient,  and  soldiers  had  to  be  called  upon 
to  complete  the  work  the  sailors  had  begun.  In  those 
days  armies  of  professional  soldiers,  led  by  captains 
known  as  Condottieri,  were  hired  indiscriminately  by 
the  various  powers  in  Italy.  These  soldiers  were  of 
various  nationalities,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
English  were  preferred  to  all  others.  Indeed  so  highly 
were  they  thought  of  that  the  Signory  issued  an  instruc- 
tion for  the  employment  of  as  many  English  and  as  few 
Germans  or  Italians  as  possible. 

Venice  had  collected  about  6000  of  these  professional 
fighters  at  Palestrina,  and  had  engaged  the  most  famous 
of  the  Condottieri,  the  English  captain  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  to  lead  them.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  come, 
and  these  foreign  mercenaries,  without  a  master,  were 
like  to  be  more  of  a  menace  than  an  aid  to  their  em- 
ployers. Salvation  was  found  again  in  Carlo  Zeno,  he 
who  in  his  youth  had  served  with  the  Condottieri, 
and  knew  their  ways,  and  who  was  as  great  a  master 
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of  the  arts  of  war  on  land  as  on  sea.  So  Carlo  bade 
farewell  to  his  sailors  and  betook  himself  to  the  camp 
on  Palestrina.  There  he  had  stirring  times,  for  some 
of  his  motley  command  wished  to  fight  for  Venice, 
others  for  Genoa,  some  wished  to  fight  among  them- 
selves, and  others  not  to  fight  at  all.  Upon  one  point, 
however,  all  were  in  agreement,  and  that  was  in  their 
ceaseless  clamour  for  more  pay.  Now  pay  was  a  scarce 
commodity  in  Venice  at  that  time,  and  Carlo  Zeno  had 
to  draw  upon  his  own  purse  as  well  as  upon  his  rich 
endowments  of  boldness  and  tact  to  keep  his  unruly 
troops  in  check.  He  also  drew  upon  his  gifts  of  oratory, 
for  he  made  them  many  speeches,  sometimes  per- 
suasive, sometimes  stern,  but  always  in  the  end  he  got 
his  way,  for  he  had  the  art  of  swaying  men's  minds, 
and  only  as  an  extreme  resort  did  he  hang  their  bodies. 
In  the  midst  of  such  difficulties  the  siege  went  on  for 
about  six  months,  till  at  last,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1380,  the  whole  force  of  Genoa,  naval  and  military, 
made  unconditional  surrender,  and  the  war  of  Chioggia 
was  at  an  end.  Thus  Venice  emerged  triumphantly 
from  the  most  pressing  trial  she  had  yet  endured,  and 
regained  again  her  old  unquestioned  supremacy  at  sea. 
Of  the  three  who  served  her  so  well  in  her  sore  need, 
Vettor  Pisani  died  of  his  wounds  within  two  months, 
and  within  two  years  the  Doge,  Andrea  Contarini,  was 
laid  to  rest;  Carlo  Zeno  alone  of  the  three  lived  on,  for 
he  still  had  forty  years  of  life  to  go.  He  rose  to  great 
prominence  not  only  in  Venice  but  in  Italy,  for  he 
was  at  diff"erent  times  governor  of  the  province  of 
Piedmont  and  of  the  cities  of  Milan  and  Padua.  When 
over  seventy  years  of  age  ill-fortune  befell  him,  for 
into  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Ten  there  came  a 
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register  of  accounts  of  the  city  of  Padua,  and  this 
register  contained  the  item:  "  to  Carlo  Zeno  paid 
400  ducats  ".  So  one  day  an  emissary  of  the  Ten 
tapped  Carlo  Zeno  on  the  shoulder,  with  the  ominous 
greeting:  "  Their  Excellencies  wish  to  have  a  word 
with  you."  Of  course  he  had  to  go,  and  this  old  and 
honoured  Venetian  was  put  to  the  question.  A  favourite 
device  of  the  Ten,  this  consisted  in  hanging  their 
victim  up  by  the  wrists  while  they  plied  him  with 
questions.  If  the  answers  were  considered  unsatisfactory 
or  slow,  the  Ten  had  a  choice  selection  of  tortures 
which  they  were  prompt  to  apply.  The  story  told  by 
Carlo  Zeno  was  a  simple  one.  Many  years  before  he 
had  met  in  Italy  one  of  the  Carraresi,  who  was  then 
in  poverty  and  exile,  and  he  had  befriended  him  by 
giving  him  400  ducats;  later  on  the  Carraresi  recovered 
their  lordship  over  Padua  and  he  was  repaid  the  money. 
The  explanation  bears  every  evidence  of  truth,  but  the 
Ten  read  into  it  something  dark  and  sinister,  for  they 
sentenced  Carlo  Zeno  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  public  place  and  rank.  In  his  hour  of 
adversity  Carlo  Zeno,  like  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
Vettor  Pisani,  displayed  the  fortitude  of  the  true 
Venetian,  for  we  are  told  he  "  supported  the  stroke  of 
envious  fortune  without  uttering  a  complaint  or  show- 
ing a  sign  of  anxiety,  saying  solely  that  he  knew  the 
course  of  human  things  to  be  unstable,  and  that  this 
which  had  happened  to  him  was  nothing  new  or  un- 
known, since  he  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
common  fate  of  men,  and  how  vain  was  their  wisdom, 
of  how  little  value  their  honours  and  dignities,  of  which 
he  now  gave  to  all  a  powerful  example  ".  When  free 
again  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
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there,  we  are  told,  he  became  so  friendly  with  Pietro, 
son  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  that  he,  for  the  great  love 
he  bore  him,  conferred  on  Carlo  Zeno  the  dignity  of 
knighthood.  His  last  days  were  passed  in  Venice  in 
dignity  and  ease,  for  he  was  held  in  high  regard  by  all 
classes  of  the  community;  he  spent  his  time  in  reading 
many  books,  and  his  house  was  always  open  to  those 
who  cared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  At  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-four  he  died,  and  his  funeral  was  one 
of  the  pageants  of  Venice,  for  the  citizens  attended  in 
their  thousands  and  the  seamen  vied  with  one  another 
to  bear  the  coffin  of  him  who  throughout  a  long  life 
had  exemplified  the  highest  virtues  of  the  Venetian 
character. 

Carlo  Zeno!    Carlo  Zeno! 

Signer  of  Venetian  story, 

Knight  of  valour,  heir  of  glory, 

Called  from  out  the  mist  of  ages 

To  illumine  these  poor  pages 

With  thy  fighting  and  thy  daring, 

With  thy  trading  and  seafaring, 

Where  is  now  thy  wealth  and  glory? 

Dust  and  ashes  ends  thy  story! 

Mainland  Adjustments. 

While  Venice  emerged  from  the  Chioggia  War  vic- 
torious at  sea,  she  was  so  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
that  she  had  to  make  concessions  on  land  in  the  peace 
settlement  which  followed.  Thus  she  surrendered  the 
city  of  Treviso  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  confirmed  her 
renunciation  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  the  King  of 
Hungary,  and,  bitterest  pill  of  all,  had  to  recognize  her 
late  enemy,  Francesco  Carrara,  as  Lord  of  Padua. 
These  concessions  did  not  mean  that  the  ruling  party 
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in  Venice  had  abandoned  their  policy  of  territorial 
expansion.  They  had  simply  yielded  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  at  the  moment,  their  policy  was  still  the 
same,  and,  in  the  closing  quarter  century  of  the  Soldier 
Age,  they  not  only  recovered  most  of  what  had  been 
conceded,  but  were  able  to  widen  still  farther  the  bounds 
of  the  Venetian  State,  To  understand  how  this  came 
about  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  no  united  country 
and  had  long  been  the  scene  of  conflict  between  various 
territorial  lords.  There  were  many  flourishing  cities, 
but  all  with  the  exception  of  Venice  and  Genoa  (who 
had  now  also  lost  her  independence)  were  at  the  mercy 
of  some  tyrant  or  lord,  whose  wars  were  carried  on  by 
the  employment  of  professional  soldiers  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  cities.  Three  great  famihes  ruled  in 
North  Italy,  the  Visconti,  the  Scaligeri,  and  the  Car- 
raresi,  and  of  these  the  Visconti  held  the  first  place  in 
power  and  importance.  The  head  of  the  Visconti  at 
this  time  was  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  Lord  of  Milan,  and 
his  sway  extended  throughout  the  Plain  of  Lombardy. 
Next  in  power  came  the  Carraresi.  Although  the  war 
of  Chioggia  had  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Genoa, 
her  ally,  Francesco  Carrara,  had  not  suff'ered  thereby, 
his  army  was  still  a  force  in  being,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Venice  had  to  recognize  him  as  Lord  of  Padua.  He  now 
acquired  Treviso  and  other  cities  to  the  north  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Duke  of  Austria,  so  his  territories 
extended  from  the  lagoon  to  the  Alps,  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  the  Signory  of  Venice  could  hardly  be  expected 
willingly  to  acquiesce.  Between  these  two  princes  was 
a  lesser  light,  Antonio  della  Scala,  the  Lord  of  Verona 
and  descendant  of  the  resplendent  Can   Grande,  the 
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protector  of  Dante.    Ever  greedy  to  Increase  his  power, 
Gian    Galeazzo    now   proposed   to    Carrara   that   they 
should  unite  in  crushing  della   Scala  and  divide  his 
territory  between  them.    In  the  process  of  carrying  out 
this  amiable  arrangement  the  troops  of  the  Visconti 
occupied  the  towns  of  Verona  and  Vicenza  and  stayed 
there.     Francesco  Carrara  had  been  dreaming  of  en- 
larged domains,  now  he  awoke  to  the  unpleasant  reaH- 
zation  that  the  snake  of  the  Visconti,  having  swallowed 
the  domains  of  della  Scala,  intended  to  absorb  his  also. 
So  Carrara  appealed  to  Venice  for  assistance,  thinking 
that  the  city  of  the  sea  would  surely  join  him  in  keeping 
the  powerful  Visconti  away  from  the  lagoon.    But  the 
Venetian  statesmen  saw  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 
Carrara  had  sided  with  their  enemies  the  Genoese,  had 
actually  increased  his  power  by  that  act  of  treachery; 
his    discomfiture   would   be   an   immediate   benefit   to 
Venice,  whereas  the  danger  from  the  Visconti  was  more 
remote  and  might  be  provided  against  later  on.     So 
Venice  stood   by  and   Carrara  was  crushed.      In  the 
distribution  which  followed  Venice  regained  the  city  of 
Treviso  and  the  territory  which  gave  access  to  the  passes 
through  the  Alps,  so  necessary  for  her  trade  with  Central 
Europe.     No  sooner  had  this  settlement  been  arrived 
at  than  the  astute  Signory  set  about  undermining  the 
power  of  the  Visconti  by  installing  Novello,  the  son  of 
Francesco  Carrara,  as  Lord  of  Padua.     However,  such 
a  check  to  the  Visconti  proved  unnecessary,  for  at  this 
juncture  of  affairs  the  redoubtable  Gian  Galeazzo,  Lord 
of  Milan  and  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  to  boot,  was  called 
from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  activities,  mayhap  to  settle 
his  accounts  elsewhere.    The  Carraresi  of  course  seized 
the   opportunity   of  enlarging   their   domains   and   set 
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siege  to  the  cities  of  Vicenza  and  Verona.  Venice  at 
once  intervened  by  besieging  Padua.  The  operations 
which  followed  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Venice, 
all  three  cities  became  her  vassals,  and  Francesco  Carrara 
and  his  two  sons  Jacopo  and  Novello  came  as  prisoners 
to  Venice.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Signory 
would  let  them  go  again,  nor  did  they,  for  the  ever- 
alert  Council  of  Ten  discovered  a  plot  against  the 
government,  in  which  the  Carraresi  were  implicated. 
This  sealed  their  doom;  all  three  were  strangled 
in  a  Venetian  dungeon  and  for  a  time  there  was 
peace. 

The  Close  of  the  Soldier  Age. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  operations  Venice  gained 
a  mainland  territory  stretching  from  the  Alps  to  the 
sea  and  from  the  River  Adige  to  the  Tagliamento.  This 
was  in  the  year  1405,  and  it  is  the  territory  which  prac- 
tically remained  Venetian  till  Napoleon  Bonaparte  put 
an  end  to  the  Republic  in  1797.  Thus  Venice  emerges 
from  the  Soldier  Age  invincible  at  sea  and  with  a  land 
domain  adequate  to  her  needs.  By  their  strong  right 
arms  her  citizens  have  made  safe  their  sanctuary  by 
the  sea,  and  by  their  industry  and  enterprise  they  have 
become  the  great  sea-traders  of  the  world.  Now  they 
hand  on  to  succeeding  generations  a  heritage  rich  and 
exceedingly  desirable.  Four  hundred  years  before,  he 
who  is  nameless  claimed  for  Venice  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  Throughout  these  long  centuries  her  title  has 
been  challenged  many  a  time  and  oft,  but  ever  has  she 
found  defenders  of  her  race,  Dominico  Michiel,  Enrico 
Dandolo,  Vettor  Pisani,  and  Carlo  Zeno,  warriors  of 
renown,  captains  of  the  sea,  servants  of  the  State.    Now 
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she  is  set  upon  a  pinnacle,  "  the  admiredest  of  cities  ", 
the  glorious  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

"  There  is  a  glorious  City  in  the  Sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing,     .     .     . 

Emperors,  Popes, 
Warriors  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil. 
Landing,  have  here  performed  their  several  parts, 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others." 
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"  A7id  then  the  Justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe  and  heard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part*^ 
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300  YEARS— THE   FIFTEENTH,   SIXTEENTH, 
AND   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURIES 

Portly  Middle  Age. 

The  outstanding  figures  of  the  Soldier  Age  were  men 
of  war:  in  the  Justice  Age  it  is  fitting  that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  those  who  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
problems  of  administration.  Not  that  we  are  done  with 
war,  on  the  contrary,  war,  like  the  poor,  is  always  with 
us;  but  now,  so  far  as  the  Venetians  are  concerned,  it 
is  mainly  a  matter  of  money,  for  the  fighting  is  mostly 
done  by  foreign  mercenaries  and  the  activities  of  the 
citizens  are  otherwise  employed.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Justice  Age  Venice  is  a  powerful  State,  treating  as 
an  equal  with  the  great  Kingdoms  of  Europe  and  envied 
by  them  for  the  stabihty  of  her  constitution.  Critics 
are  not  wanting,  however,  who  declare  that  this  stability 
was  more  apparent  than  real,  that  the  seeds  of  decay 
were  already  sown,  and  that  it  is  only  the  consummate 
statecraft  of  her  rulers  that  gave  an  appearance  of 
strength  to  a  State  whose  glories  were  already  in  the 
past.  The  mutability  of  human  affairs  is,  of  course, 
undeniable,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Venetian 
Republic  fell  into  decHne,  but  the  view  here  taken  is, 
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that  although  that  melancholy  stage  did  have  its  incep- 
tion in  the  age  now  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  more  clearly 
defined  in  the  Pantaloon  Age,  and  that,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury at  least  of  the  Justice  Age,  Venice  is  seen  at  the 
height  of  her  splendour  and  power.  For  this  is  the  age 
in  which  the  argosies  of  her  seaborne  trade  o'ertop  the 
horizons  of  many  seas,  the  age  in  which  the  astute 
counsels  of  her  ambassadors  and  politicians  are  sought 
by  many  a  troubled  prince,  the  age  when  the  richness 
of  her  architecture  and  the  genius  of  her  art  drew  many 
to  her  shores,  the  age  when  the  strength  of  her  govern- 
ment and  the  immunity  of  her  citizens  were  the  envy 
of  less  favoured  neighbours.  We  have  traced  her  history 
for  nigh  one  thousand  years  and  there  are  yet  five  cen- 
turies to  come.  In  the  first  three,  which  comprise  the 
Justice  Age,  something  will  have  to  be  said  of  her  for- 
ward policy  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  of  her  resistance 
to  the  encroaching  Turk,  of  her  wonderful  system  of 
government,  of  her  culture  and  arts,  her  wealth  and 
power,  and  of  those  world-widening  events  which 
were,  alas,  to  transform  the  Justice  into  the  Panta- 
loon. 

Mocenigo  and  a  Policy  of  Peace. 

At  the  time  the  patricians  so  consolidated  their  power 
by  the  closing  of  the  Great  Council  they  adopted  a 
policy  of  territorial  aggrandisement  in  Northern  Italy. 
Since  then  this  policy  had  become  traditional  with  the 
Venetian  Signory,  although  it  had  of  necessity  to  suffer 
prolonged  interruptions  when  Venice  was  defending 
herself  against  the  attacks  of  Genoa.  The  first  Doge  of 
the  Justice  Age  was  that  same  Michel  Steno  who,  in 
his  youth,  had  so  flouted  the  ill-fated  Marino  Faliero, 
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and  in  his  time  the  traditional  policy  held  the  field. 
In  1414  he  was  succeeded  by  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  with 
whose  advent  there  was  a  change.  The  governing  caste 
still  favoured  a  forward  policy,  yet  that  policy  was  now 
replaced  by  one  of  peaceful  trading  and  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  the  change  was  the  Doge.  Surely 
this  points  to  his  being  possessed  of  an  outstanding 
personality,  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too 
strongly  emphasised  that,  in  the  Justice  Age,  the  Doge 
of  Venice  was  not  a  ruler  or  a  governor,  rather  was  he 
a  marionette  and  the  Signory  pulled  the  strings.  Yet 
Tomaso  Mocenigo  was  a  Doge  who  carried  out  a  policy 
of  his  own,  therefore  he  must  have  been  a  man  remark- 
able for  force  of  character,  persuasiveness  of  manner, 
and  weight  of  counsel,  for  so  only  could  he  make  his 
will  prevail.  The  protagonist  of  the  war  policy  was  a 
fiery  young  patrician,  also  a  man  of  great  ability,  Fran- 
cesco Foscari.  The  particular  question  then  at  issue 
was  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines  against  Duke 
Philip  of  Milan,  who  was  anxious  to  annex  the  city  of 
Florence  to  his  domains.  Foscari,  then  junior  pro- 
curator, was  in  favour  of  joining  Florence  in  war  against 
PhiHp,  and  to  this  Mocenigo  was  opposed.  His  views 
are  recorded  in  the  many  debates  on  the  subject.  Com- 
merce, he  maintained,  "  was  the  basis  of  Venetian 
prosperity,  peace  her  greatest  asset ",  and  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

**  Let  the  young  Procurator  beware  of  the  fate  of  Pisa, 
that  waxed  rich  and  great  by  peace  and  good  government 
but  fell  by  war.  .  ,  .  Let  them  trade  with  Milan,  not  fight 
her.  .  .  .  They  were  everywhere  welcomed  as  the  pur- 
veyors of  the  world;  their  islands  were  a  city  of  refuge  from 
oppression." 
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Mocenigo  goes  on  to  quote  Scripture  freely  to  illustrate 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  folly  of  war,  but  ends 
with  the  rather  worldly  argument:  "  If  the  Duke  takes 
Florence,  the  Florentines  .  .  .  will  come  to  Venice,  and 
bring  with  them  the  silk  trade  and  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  so  that  .  .  .  Venice  will  grow  rich  ".  While  he 
lived  Mocenigo 's  policy  prevailed,  and  he  tried  to  make 
it  more  permanent  by  a  deathbed  oration  in  which  he 
urged  the  Signory  to  appoint  as  his  successor  one  who 
would  continue  to  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  peace 
and  warned  them  against  that  man  of  war — Francesco 
Foscari.  But  the  Signory  did  not  want  any  more  guid- 
ance from  their  Doge;  IVIocenigo's  influence  died  with 
him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  very  man  whose 
poHcy  he  had  so  vehemently  denounced. 

Foscari  and  a  Policy  of  War. 

If  it  is  astonishing  to  hear  of  one  Doge  who  made 
his  own  will  prevail,  it  is  still  more  so  to  find  he  was 
succeeded  by  another  who  did  the  same.  Of  course 
Francesco  Foscari  was  carrying  out  a  policy  favoured 
by  the  ruling  caste,  nevertheless  he  was  a  princely  ruler 
who  reigned  in  Venice  for  thirty-four  years,  a  dominat- 
ing personality  who  shaped  events  at  first  according 
to  his  will,  but  who,  alas,  in  the  end  had  to  obey  his 
masters,  an  old  man  whose  grey  hairs  were  brought 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Meantime  he  is  the  man 
of  war,  and  to  war  our  story  must  return.  In  the  Justice 
Age  war  was  not  so  trying  to  the  individual  Venetian 
as  it  was  in  the  Soldier  Age,  for  Venice  now  followed 
the  Italian  fashion  and  hired  an  army  to  fight  for  her. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  Condottieri  had  reduced 
the  waging  of  war  to  a  fine  art.     They  drew  good  pay, 
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they  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  their  casualties 
were  very  slight;  indeed,  soldiering  was  the  safest  pro- 
fession of  the  time,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  Church.  Nor  did  a  victorious  general 
push  his  victory  too  far,  for  to  do  so  might  end  a  war, 
and  absurdly  unreasonable  civilians  might  then  be 
inclined  to  say:  "  Soldiers,  to  the  spade!"  That  would 
never  do,  and  so  these  Condottieri  fought  their  blood- 
less battles  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  or  lords  who  had 
the  privilege  of  paying  for  their  services.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  blood  was  spilt  in  the  taking  of  a  town,  but  the 
Condottieri  took  good  care  to  see  that  it  was  the  blood 
of  the  hapless  citizens.  Indeed,  these  armour-encased 
warriors  were  not  averse  to  the  killing  of  a  few  civilians 
now  and  then,  just  to  prove  how  futile  it  was  for  them 
to  presume  to  defend  their  homes  against  soldiers. 
Venice,  under  Foscari,  wealthy  and  safe  in  her  sea 
retreat,  was  exceptionally  well  placed  to  engage  in  this 
kind  of  warfare,  so  she  hired  an  army  and  general 
complete. 

Carmagnola. 

Gian  Maria,  the  elder  son  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  viper 
of  Milan,  was  as  feeble  as  his  father  had  been  masterful, 
and  many  of  the  towns  formerly  in  the  Visconti  domains 
had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  captains  of  Condottieri. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  Facino  Cane,  had 
under  his  charge  Filippo  Maria,  the  second  son  of 
Galeazzo.  Near  the  Savoyard  town  of  Carmagnola 
Facino  Cane  picked  up  a  likely  young  peasant  as  a 
recruit.  His  name  was  Francesco  Bossone,  and  he  was 
of  a  nature  so  bold  and  a  disposition  so  arrogant  that 
Facino  Cane  "  feared  to  promote  him  any  farther  than 
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to  the  command  of  ten  lances,  lest  he  should  become 
chief  of  all  ".  But  Facino  Cane  was  an  old  man  and 
he  died,  and  it  chanced  that  Gian  Maria  Visconti  also 
died  just  then,  leaving  Filippo  Maria,  now  to  be  known 
as  Duke  Philip,  as  the  head  of  the  Visconti.  The  young 
and  bold  Francesco  Bossone  saw  his  opportunity,  he 
offered  his  services  to  Philip,  became  his  general,  and 
for  him  captured  most  of  the  towns  which  had  fallen 
away  from  the  Visconti  rule,  crowning  a  victorious 
military  career  by  taking  Genoa  and  becoming  its 
governor.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  Francesco 
had  become  rich,  married  a  near  relative  of  Philip's, 
and  had  taken  the  name  of  Carmagnola,  after  his  birth- 
place, a  name  by  which  he  was  known  all  over  Italy 
as  the  most  famous  captain  of  Condottieri  of  his  day. 
Carmagnola  was  led  to  believe  that  Philip,  having 
ascended  a  throne  by  the  aid  of  his,  Carmagnola's, 
military  prowess,  now  intended  to  discard  the  ladder 
by  which  he  had  climbed.  Enraged  at  such  ingratitude, 
Carmagnola  fled  to  Venice  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  Signory.  He  came  at  an  opportune  moment,  the 
envoys  of  Florence  and  those  of  Duke  Philip  were  in 
the  city,  each  soliciting  Venetian  support.  Carmagnola, 
his  heart  aflame  against  the  perfidy  of  Philip,  was  of 
value  to  Foscari:  his  impassioned  condemnation  of 
Philip  turned  the  scale,  the  Signory  declared  for  Flor- 
ence, and  Carmagnola  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  Venetian  armies. 

Condottieri  Campaigning. 

Carmagnola's  first  campaign  for  Venice  was  very 
successful;  he  soon  took  the  town  and  province  of 
Brescia,  and  then,  at  the  battle  of  Maclodia,  captured 
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the  whole  of  PhiHp's  army  without  a  single  casualty 
on  either  side.  Venice  was  overjoyed  at  the  news  of 
these  achievements,  and  had  good  reason  for  consider- 
ing that  Carmagnola  could  now  push  on  to  capture 
Milan  and  so  end  the  war.  But  that  was  not  according 
to  the  rules  of  war  as  practised  by  the  Condottieri,  and 
so  Carmagnola,  the  accomplished  master  of  that  science, 
released  his  prisoners — in  other  words,  he  presented 
Philip  with  his  army  again.  The  grave  signors  of 
Venice  were  astounded  at  such  a  proceeding,  but  the 
prestige  of  the  victory  was  so  great  that  Philip  sued 
for  peace  and  the  incident  was  allowed  to  pass.  Three 
years  later  the  war  broke  out  once  more,  and  the 
Signory,  in  spite  of  the  suspicion  aroused  by  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Maclodia,  again  appointed 
Carmagnola  as  their  captain-general,  with  increased 
honours  and  pay. 

This  new  campaign  opened  with  the  defeat  of  Car- 
magnola at  Soncino,  and  again  suspicions  of  his  loyalty 
were  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  senators. 
It  may  be  that  Carmagnola's  enmity  against  Philip 
had  now  died  down,  and  with  true  Condottieri  instinct 
he  saw  it  was  time  for  the  other  side  to  have  an  innings; 
it  may  be  he  was  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  when  he 
proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Cremona.  This  city  was 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po,  and  the  Signory, 
who  waged  war  to  conquer,  sent  thither  a  fleet  of 
Venetian  ships  under  their  admiral  Trevisano,  to 
assist  the  land  forces  of  Carmagnola.  Philip  also  had  a 
fleet  of  boats  on  the  river  under  the  Genoese  admiral 
Grimaldi,  and  manned  largely  by  those  old  enemies 
of  Venice.  In  the  darkness  of  night  Philip's  generals, 
Sforza  and  Piccinino,  put  their  soldiers  on  board  the 
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Genoese  boats,  and  this  armada  was  carried  by  the 
current  downstream  upon  the  Venetian  ships,  which, 
being  sea-going  vessels,  were  not  so  easily  handled  in 
the  river.  The  result  was  that  many  Venetian  ships 
were  taken  and  2500  sailors  were  killed,  while  Car- 
magnola  stood  useless  on  the  river's  bank.  Be  it  noted 
that  the  killed  in  this  battle  were  not  Condottieri,  but 
Venetian  seamen,  and  that  Venice  promptly  avenged 
the  affront  by  defeating  a  Genoese  fleet  at  sea,  and 
reasserting  her  naval  supremacy.  But  again  the  grave 
signors  of  Venice  had  to  lift  their  eyebrows  when  they 
heard  that  their  great  captain-general  had  stood  listless 
on  the  river's  bank  when  Venetian  sailors  were  being 
killed  and  Venetian  ships  were  being  captured. 

More  Dangerous  than  War. 

In  those  troublous  times  in  Italy  it  was  nothing  un- 
usual for  a  captain  of  Condottieri  to  change  from  one 
side  to  another  or  to  serve  his  employers  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  But  the  might  of  Venice  had  not  been 
built  on  half-hearted  service;  anyone  aspiring  to  be 
the  servant  of  that  proud  City  had  to  give  his  all,  and 
this  Carmagnola  was  soon  to  learn  to  his  cost.  He  was 
a  great  master  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  day,  but  in 
the  game  he  appears  to  have  been  playing  now  he  was 
no  match  for  the  long-gowned  signors  of  Venice.  He 
had  shown  by  his  conduct  that  his  loyalty  was  suspect 
and  his  doom  was  sealed.  Eight  months  were  to  elapse 
before  the  blow  fell,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Carmagnola  was  the  foremost  general  of  his  day,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  foreign  soldiers.  Indeed, 
so  sure  of  himself  was  he  that  he  came  to  Venice  shortly 
after   the    Cremona   reverse.      Meeting   a   number   of 
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senators  on  the  Piazza  one  morning  as  they  were  coming 
from  an  all-night  sitting  of  the  Senate,  Carmagnola 
greeted  them  gaily  with  the  words:  "  Shall  it  be  good 
even  or  good  morrow,  illustrious  gentlemen,  who  watch 
for  Venice  while  the  rest  of  the  world  sleeps?"  It  so 
happened  that  the  subject  of  debate  had  been  as  to 
whether  Carmagnola  should  be  condemned  to  death 
as  a  traitor,  so  the  Doge  Foscari  replied  with  a  smile 
"  that  among  the  many  serious  matters  which  had 
been  talked  of,  nothing  had  been  oftener  mentioned 
than  his,  Carmagnola's  name,  but,  in  order  that  no 
suspicion  might  be  awakened  by  these  words,  he  im- 
mediately turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects  ". 
Meantime  the  siege  of  Cremona  dragged  on.  One 
night  a  Venetian  captain  actually  got  within  the  walls 
and  sent  a  message  to  Carmagnola  to  reinforce  him  so 
that  the  city  might  be  won.  Again  Carmagnola  did 
nothing,  and  the  chance  was  lost.  Such  incidents 
decided  the  Signory  that  it  was  time  to  act,  and  they 
sent  a  message  to  their  general  inviting  him  to  come 
to  Venice  to  advise  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  war. 
He  came  and  never  left  again.  With  great  pomp  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Doge's  Palace,  where  his  retainers 
were  dismissed  on  the  plea  that  the  Doge  had  so  much 
to  say  to  their  master  that  they  need  not  wait.  So  Car- 
magnola went  on  alone,  went  on,  not  to  be  ushered  into 
the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  there  to  be  received  by 
the  Doge  and  Council  sitting  in  state,  but  to  be  hustled 
along  those  sinister  passages  that  led  to  the  gloomy 
dungeons  in  which  he  was  to  languish  for  the  remain- 
ing month  of  his  Hfe.  Here  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  who  put  him  to  the  torture  to  make 
him    divulge    the    information   they    desired   to    have. 
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Thereafter  he  was  taken  out  to  the  Piazzetta,  with  a 
gag  in  his  mouth,  so  that  he  might  not  speak  to  the 
people.  There,  between  the  pillars,  the  great  con- 
dottiero,  Carmagnola,  was  beheaded  as  a  common 
malefactor,  so  that  all  men  might  know  that  no  one, 
however  strong,  could  with  impunity  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  Serene  Republic  of  Venice.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  went  immediately  with  an  avogador  to 
apprise  the  widow  of  the  fate  of  her  husband.  These 
grave  gentlemen  exhorted  her  to  show  a  proper  spirit 
of  penitence,  and  to  hand  them  an  inventory  of  her 
jewels.  Yet,  according  to  their  lights,  the  Signory  were 
just  (though  they  may  not  have  seasoned  their  justice 
with  mercy),  for  so  long  as  Carmagnola's  widow  re- 
sided in  Venice  she  received  a  pension  from  the  State. 

The  Fruits  of  War. 

The  death  of  Carmagnola  had  little  effect  on  the 
war  between  Duke  PhiHp  and  Venice,  which  still  went 
on  intermittently  under  a  succession  of  Condottieri. 
These  were  Gonzago,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  went 
over  to  the  enemy  bag  and  baggage;  Erasmo  da  Narni, 
known  as  Gattamelata  or  the  Honey-Cat;  Francesco 
Sforza,  who  himself  succeeded  Philip  as  Duke  of  Milan; 
and  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  whose  famous  equestrian 
statue,  considered  to  be  the  finest  work  of  art  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  is  still  one  of  the  treasured  posses- 
sions of  Venice.  It  was  not  till  1454  that  peace  was 
finally  ratified  between  Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan, 
a  peace  hastened  by  a  world-shaking  event  which  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph.  Meantime,  what 
did  Venice  gain  from  this  Itahan  war?  It  had  dragged 
its  slow  length  along  for  well  nigh  forty  years,  and  had 
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been  very  costly  to  Venice.  In  this  respect  the  warn- 
ings of  Mocenigo  had  been  amply  verified  in  the  long 
reign  of  Foscari.  Results  there  were,  no  doubt,  for  the 
forward  policy  of  Gradenigo  and  Foscari  had  acquired 
for  Venice  an  extensive  mainland  dominion.  Eleven 
provinces  now  owned  her  sway.  Treviso,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  Padua,  Friuli,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Feltre,  Bel- 
luno,  Cremona,  and  Ravenna.  Nor  was  this  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  territories;  indeed,  their  citizens 
were  better  off  in  every  way  under  Venice  than  they 
had  been  for  centuries  before.  But  Venice  paid  a  price 
other  than  the  expenditure  of  the  wealth  of  her  traders, 
for  in  her  dominance  lay  the  seeds  of  enmity  which  were 
to  blossom  forth  in  the  League  of  Cambray.  Also  (and 
this  is  what  interests  us  just  now),  her  preoccupation 
in  Italy  led  her  to  neglect  what  was  really  more  vital 
to  her  sea-borne  trade,  and  that  was  her  standing  in 
Constantinople. 

The  Advent  of  the  Turk. 

So,  once  again,  this  city  obtrudes  its  many-lettered 
name  upon  these  pages.  Greek  emperors  have  continued 
to  sit  upon  that  ancient  throne  and  are  treated  as  beings 
semi-divine.  But  this  adoration  does  not  make  up  for 
their  lack  of  material  strength,  does  not  prevail  against 
the  growing  power  of  the  neighbouring  Turkish  dynasty, 
where  "  an  Amurath  to  an  Amurath  succeeds  ".  Gradu- 
ally the  Turks  have  been  surrounding  the  great  metro- 
poHs  of  the  east.  To  prevent  their  taking  Salonika, 
which  he  was  powerless  to  protect,  the  Emperor  John 
Paleologos  ceded  that  city  to  Venice.  In  the  fighting 
which  ensued  Venice  was  able  to  retain  Salonika  for  a 
time  only,  and  in  1423  it  was  added  to  the  Moslem 
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domains.  One  bad  result  of  this  new  intercourse  with 
the  east  was  another  visitation  of  the  plague.  In  three 
months  over  15,000  people  died  in  Venice.  However, 
this  time  the  Venetians  took  energetic  steps  to  stay 
the  ravages  of  this  deadly  scourge,  for  they  set  apart 
the  island  of  Santa  Maria  di  Nazaret  for  the  treatment 
of  those  infected,  and  to  this  action  is  traced  the  name 
Lazaretto  and  the  introduction  of  such  hospitals  into 
Europe. 

The  middle  of  the  century  brought  that  world-shaking 
event  already  referred  to,  an  event  which  was  to  have  a 
profound  effect  on  European  history  during  the  coming 
centuries  and  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  in  Venetian  power.  In  1453  the  Turks  conquered 
Constantinople,  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  Roman  Empire 
was  gone,  and  the  Christian  church  of  Santa  Sophia 
became  a  Moslem  mosque. 

While  the  Turks  were  drawing  their  lines  close  around 
the  doomed  city  the  emperor  implored  the  aid  of  Venice. 
The  Signory  replied  that  if  he  could  arrange  for  assistance 
from  other  European  powers  Venice  was  ready  to  take 
her  share  in  a  joint  defence,  but  that,  on  account  of  her 
Italian  commitments,  she  could  not  act  alone.  The 
reasons  why  other  European  powers  did  not  intervene 
are  too  many  to  be  paraded  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
not  one  of  them  raised  a  finger  to  avert  the  impending 
disaster.  To  us  who  know  what  has  followed,  this 
inaction  appears  as  one  of  those  fundamental  errors 
which  have  condemned  humanity  to  generations  of 
suffering  and  dispeace.  But  the  blame  for  that  rests 
with  all  the  European  powers,  not  only  with  the  Venice 
of  1453.  For  she  was  the  inheritor  of  her  past.  Had 
she  combined  with   Genoa  in  the  fourteenth  century 
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instead  of  fighting  her,  even  these  two  sea  powers  might 
have  kept  the  Turk  from  Constantinople.  But  there 
again  Venice  cannot  be  saddled  with  all  the  blame,  for, 
if  it  ta.kes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  also  takes  two  to 
make  a  union,  and  Genoa  is  not  free  from  censure  in 
the  matter.  But  perhaps  the  vital  decision  of  Venice 
was  made  at  an  even  earlier  date.  The  story  of  the 
Vote  of  Providence  has  already  been  told.  Was  that  the 
day  of  destiny?  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Constantinople  was  too  great  a  metropolis  of  trade  and 
empire  to  become  an  adjunct  even  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.  So  had  the  vote  gone  the  other  way  the 
possibility  is  that  Constantinople  would  have  absorbed 
Venice,  not  Venice  Constantinople.  In  any  case  we 
have  to  deal  with  events  as  they  actually  occurred  and 
with  the  Turk  enthroned  in  the  city  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 

The  Two  Foscari. 

The  successive  reigns  of  Mocenigo  and  Foscari  show 
that  one  who  is  now  termed  "  a  constitutional  sovereign  " 
can  be  a  power  in  his  day  and  generation,  if  he  be  a  man 
of  a  strong  personality.  Both  of  them  had  occupied 
the  seat  of  the  impotent  and  each  had  made  his  policy 
prevail.  Francesco  Foscari  reigned  in  Venice  from  1423 
to  1457  and  his  Dogeship  was  a  brilliant  one,  yet  he  is 
remembered  not  so  much  for  his  power  as  for  his  weak- 
ness. In  his  prime  we  have  seen  him  directing  the 
policy  of  the  State,  in  his  old  age  we  are  to  see  him 
humbled  before  the  arrogance  of  the  Signory.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  Dogeship  one  argument  used 
in  Foscari 's  favour  was  that  he  had  a  young  wife  who 
added  an  additional  member  to  his  family  every  year. 
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If  that  be  so  Death  the  Reaper  must  have  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Foscari  household,  for  during  the  doleful 
occurrences  now  to  be  related  Jacopo  Foscari  was  the 
only  son  of  his  father.  This  Jacopo  is  a  dramatic  figure 
in  the  annals  of  Venice.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fashion, 
a  leader  in  society,  and  interested  in  a  dilettante  way  in 
learning  and  the  arts.  His  marriage  to  a  Contarini  was 
the  occasion  of  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  display 
in  the  long  roll  of  Venetian  festas.  It  may  interest 
those  of  the  fair  sex  who  read  this  that  "  the  bride  had 
among  other  dresses  a  gown  of  gold  brocade  with  short 
sleeves,  another  of  cloth-of-gold  fringed  with  crimson 
and  with  open  sleeves,  lined  with  vair,  with  a  train  a 
yard  and  a  half  long,  another  with  a  gold  and  purple 
ground  lined  with  ermine,  another  with  sleeves  reaching 
to  the  ground,  called  arlotte,  in  watered  silk  brocade  ". 
She  also  had  a  hair  comb  with  great  pearls  and  a  shoulder 
brooch  with  a  large  diamond,  and  a  great  many  other 
pearls  and  rubies.  Unfortunately  the  pleasure-loving 
Jacopo  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  dread  Council 
of  Ten.  In  some  of  the  most  up-to-date  democracies 
of  the  present  day  rumours  are  constantly  afloat  con- 
cerning the  two  sinister  influences  of  patronage  and 
graft  in  connexion  with  the  appointment  of  public 
officials.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  its  imperfections,  the 
peculiar  system  of  government  in  Venice  had  been 
wonderfully  free  from  this  blight  of  corruption,  the 
tradition  among  the  patricians  having  always  been  that 
the  interests  of  the  individual  were  subservient  to  those 
of  the  State.  Yet  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  there 
were  very  stringent  laws  against  the  taking  of  bribes,  and, 
of  course,  these  applied  with  especial  severity  to  the 
Doge  and  his  family. 
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The  Crimes  of  Jacopo. 

It  was  a  serious  matter  then  when  Jacopo  Foscari, 
the  son  of  the  reigning  Doge,  was  charged  with  "  having 
regard  neither  to  God  nor  man,  and  accepting  gifts 
of  money  and  jewels  against  the  law  ".  Jacopo  fled  to 
Trieste,  and  in  default  was  sentenced  by  the  Council  of 
Ten  to  banishment  to  Nauplia  near  Corinth,  in  Greece, 
where  he  was  to  report  himself  to  the  governor  every 
day.  There  must  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
of  Jacopo,  for  the  Ten,  who  were  not  given  to  mercy, 
did  not  insist  on  the  sentence  being  carried  out — they 
allowed  Jacopo  to  go  to  Treviso  instead  and  ultimately 
to  return  to  Venice.  The  reason  given  for  this  leniency 
was  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  State  that  the  mind 
of  the  Doge  should  be  relieved  from  anxiety  concerning 
his  son.  In  America  a  man  who  is  consistently  unlucky 
is  called  a  "  hoodoo  ",  and  that  is  what  Jacopo  Foscari 
appears  to  have  been.  At  any  rate  many  years  did  not 
elapse  before  he  was  in  trouble  again.  Ermolao  Donato 
(one  of  the  Council  which  had  condemned  him  to 
banishment)  was  murdered  and  the  unfortunate  Jacopo 
was  accused  of  the  crime.  This  time  there  is  even  more 
doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  The  evidence  on  which  the  accusa- 
tion was  based  appears  to  have  been  very  slight,  never- 
theless Jacopo  was  put  to  the  torture  of  the  rack.  Such 
confession  as  was  extorted  from  him  was  unconvincing, 
but  he  was  convicted  and  again  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment, this  time  to  the  island  of  Crete.  In  modern 
times  there  have  been  those  who  think  of  London, 
or  it  may  be  Paris  or  New  York,  as  the  only  place  worth 
living  in,  so,  to  the  pleasure-loving  Jacopo,  Venice  was 
his  all  in  all.  "  My  beautiful,  my  own,  my  only  Venice," 
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is  his  cry.  There  was  his  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
there  were  his  wife  and  children,  his  parents  and  friends, 
there  the  culture  and  society  in  which  he  rejoiced  to 
move;  the  tragedy  of  Jacopo  Foscari  was  that  the  punish- 
ment for  his  crimes  (if,  indeed,  those  crimes  were  his) 
was  always  banishment  from  the  city  of  his  desire. 
So  it  is  said  Jacopo  was  ever  scheming  to  return  to  his 
beloved  Venice,  and  after  a  few  years  in  Crete  a  fresh 
charge  was  brought  against  him.  He  was  accused  of 
entering  into  traitorous  correspondence  with  an  enemy 
of  the  State,  inasmuch  as  he  had  asked  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  to  provide  him  with  a  ship  in  which  he  could 
escape  from  Crete.  He  was  brought  to  Venice  to  answer 
this  charge,  which,  apparently,  he  did  not  deny.  The 
Council  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what  sentence 
should  be  passed.  It  is  said  that  a  party  headed  by 
Loredan,  whose  family  was  at  enmity  with  the  family 
of  the  Doge,  were  for  passing  a  sentence  of  death,  but 
that  milder  counsels  prevailed  and  the  sentence  was  a 
year's  imprisonment  in  Crete  and  thereafter  perpetual 
banishment  there.  The  prisoner  begged  to  see  his 
father  and  this  was  granted.  "  Father,  Father,  I  beseech 
you  procure  me  permission  to  return  to  my  home," 
cried  the  unhappy  Jacopo,  but  all  the  consolation  the 
poor  old  man  could  give  was  to  counsel  his  son  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  Signory  and  to  strive  no  more. 
So  Jacopo  returned  to  Crete  and  six  months  after  came 
the  news  of  his  death.  This  family  trouble  the  Doge 
had  taken  much  to  heart,  and  now  he  became  so  depressed 
that  he  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  various 
Councils  over  which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside.  Such 
conduct  was  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  Ten  decided  that  Francesco  Foscari  must  be 
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deposed.  It  was  first  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
resign  voluntarily  on  account  of  his  age — he  was  eighty- 
four — but  to  this  he  demurred,  and  he  was  then  peremp- 
torily informed  that  if  he  was  not  out  of  the  palace 
within  a  week  his  property  would  be  confiscated  to 
the  State.  On  the  seventh  day  the  ducal  ring  was  taken 
from  his  finger  and  the  ducal  cap  from  his  head,  and 
next  morning  Francesco  Foscari,  a  broken  and  bereaved 
old  man,  tottered  down  that  staircase  up  which  he  had 
mounted  in  confident  pride  thirty-four  years  before. 
Two  days  later  the  equanimity  of  the  Signory  was  stirred 
by  the  news  that  the  deposed  Doge  was  dead.  In  his 
life  they  had  humiliated  him,  in  his  death  they  exalted 
him  with  a  State  funeral  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Our 
sympathy  with  Francesco  Foscari  in  the  trials  of  his 
old  age  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  the  days 
of  his  strength  he  was  the  protagonist  of  that  war  policy 
which  was  so  hurtful  to  the  trade  of  Venice,  and  which 
left  her  at  the  end  of  his  reign  so  much  poorer  than 
she  had  been  when  he  succeeded  Mocenigo. 

Europe's  Bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite. 

The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been  largely 
taken  up  with  the  Italian  warfare;  in  the  second  half 
Venice  has  to  struggle  with  the  Turk.  For  Mohammed 
the  Conqueror  did  not  give  himself  up  to  luxurious 
ease  in  the  metropolis  he  had  captured:  rather  did  he 
make  of  it  a  fortress  from  which  armies  and  fleets  went 
forth  to  widen  the  bounds  of  his  empire.  And  soon  the 
European  countries  awoke  to  what  was  happening. 
Their  awakening  took  a  peculiar  form,  for,  instead  of 
each  one  sending  forth  its  warriors  as  in  the  days  of 
the  crusades,  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Venice 
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to  be  a  bulwark  to  Europe  against  the  Ottoman.  This 
bulwark,  they  calculated,  would  receive  and  intercept 
all  blows,  a  nice  comfortable  doctrine  for  everybody 
except  Venice.  The  Pope,  it  is  true,  did  endeavour  to 
get  up  another  crusade.  He  had  great  schemes  for  this 
country  and  that  joining  in,  but  when  he  had  proceeded 
to  Ancona  to  give  the  blessing  of  his  personal  leader- 
ship to  the  holy  enterprise,  he  found  no  army  of  crusaders 
there,  no  one,  indeed,  except  the  Doge  of  Venice.  So 
Venice  was  left  alone  to  battle  against  the  Turk,  a  task 
that  was  really  beyond  her  strength,  for  the  Crescent 
was  now  in  the  ascendant  and  her  own  treasury  had  been 
depleted  by  the  huge  payments  made  to  the  Condottieri. 
Yet  the  city  itself  was  in  no  great  danger,  it  was  Venetian 
influence  and  possessions  in  the  Levant  that  suffered 
There  were  many  fights  and  gradually  Venice  was 
beaten  back.  Still,  in  spite  of  his  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  Turk  did  not  have  it  all  his  own  way,  as  witness  the 
story  which  follows. 

A  Gallant  Defence. 

Scutari  is  in  Albania,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  thus  far  had  the  Turk  advanced.  Suleiman 
Pasha  invested  the  town,  cutting  off  supplies  of  food 
and  water.  In  the  person  of  Antonio  Loredan,  the 
commander,  the  old  Venetian  spirit  was  revived,  for, 
when  the  garrison  began  to  waver  he  cried  before  them: 
"  If  you  are  hungry,  here  is  my  flesh;  if  you  are  thirsty, 
I  give  you  my  blood."  So  they  endured  and  Suleiman 
retired.  In  the  following  year  the  Sultan  Mohammed 
himself  appeared  at  the  head  of  80,000  warriors  with 
siege  artillery  and  devastating  instruments  of  war.  For 
twelve  long  months  he  besieged  the  town,  launching 
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attat.-  after  attack  upon  its  devoted  walls.  Yet  ever  he 
was  repulsed,  and  the  little  garrison  of  2500  men  and 
women  under  Loredan's  successor,  Antonio  da  Lezze, 
reduced  the  besieging  host  by  no  less  than  25,000  men. 
In  the  end  450  men  and  150  women  marched  out  with 
the  honours  of  war.  After  a  defence  so  courageous 
one  might  suppose  that  the  gallant  Antonio  da  Lezze 
would  be  hailed  as  a  hero.  But  such  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  ungracious  Ten;  technically  the  result  was  a 
reverse  for  Venetian  arms,  and  da  Lezze  was  sentenced 
to  one  year  in  prison  and  ten  years  in  exile.  Another 
result  was  that  the  sultan  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Venice  which  gave  her  time  for  the  recuperation 
she  so  badly  needed  and  which  she  so  well  knew  how 
to  employ,  although  its  terms  may  not  have  been  very 
advantageous  to  her  prestige  in  the  Levant.  Mohammed, 
for  his  part,  was  content  to  be  at  peace  with  Venice, 
for  it  was  Rome,  not  Venice,  that  was  "  the  apple  of 
his  eye  ".  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  the  year  1480 
Europe  was  scandalized  to  learn  that  the  Turks  had 
landed  at  Otranto  in  Italy.  Where  was  the  bulwark? 
Why  was  it  not  receiving  the  blows?  Venice  was  not 
doing  her  duty,  she  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  infidel;  perfidious  Venice!  Such  naivete  on  the  part 
of  European  potentates  may  now  raise  a  smile,  but  it 
was  no  laughing  matter  for  Venice,  as  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Cambray 
(which  is  to  be  dealt  with  two  paragraphs  ahead)  was 
just  this  point  that  Venice  deserved  to  be  ostracized 
from  the  fellowship  of  Christian  States  because  she  was 
in  treaty  with  the  Mussulman.  These  pious  Christians 
did  not  and  would  not  help  her  to  fight  the  infidels, 
but  they  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  when  she 
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traded  with  them  instead.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  strange 
coincidence  in  the  history  of  Venice  that  her  govern- 
ment is  generally  blamed  when  it  sought  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  State  by  methods  other  than  war.  By 
war  she  had  been  losing  her  Levantine  possessions:  now 
follows  an  account  of  a  method  by  which  she  added 
a  valuable  island  to  her  territories  there,  a  peaceful 
method,  for  which,  of  course,  she  has  been  con- 
demned. 

Caterina  of  Cyprus. 

The  Signory  had  long  coveted  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  reigning  king,  John  II,  had  a  daughter,  Carlotta, 
who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  James.  After  the  king's  death  James  was 
successful  in  ousting  Carlotta  from  the  throne,  and  in 
this  he  was  assisted  by  the  noble  Venetian  families 
resident  on  the  island.  The  Signory  thought  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  Venice  if  one  of  those  noble 
famihes  were  to  furnish  James  with  a  wife,  and  a  young 
maiden  of  fourteen,  Caterina  Corner,  was  selected  for 
the  honour.  James  died  while  Caterina  was  an  ex- 
pectant mother,  and  the  posthumous  son  also  died  in 
infancy.  Caterina's  claim  to  the  throne  was  disputed 
of  course  by  Carlotta,  who  was  really  the  legitimate  heir. 
This  gave  the  Signory  the  excuse  for  interfering.  An 
expedition  under  Pietro  Mocenigo  was  sent  to  Cyprus 
for  the  protection  of  Caterina.  The  protection  was  so 
ample  that  all  relatives  of  James  were  got  rid  of, 
members  of  the  royal  household  were  manoeuvred  out 
of  the  island,  and,  finally,  Caterina  herself,  "  by  wise, 
circumspect,  cautious,  and  secure  means  "  was  induced 
to  go  on  board  a  galley  and  so  to  Venice.    At  a  solemn 
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service  in  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  Caterina  formally 
renounced  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  Republic;  and 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  active  on  behalf  of 
Carlotta,  was  gravely  informed  that  as  a  "  consequence 
of  the  full  and  free  determination  of  our  most  serene 
and  most  beloved  daughter  Caterina  Cornaro  "  Cyprus 
had  passed  under  the  sway  of  Venice.  The  young  de- 
posed queen  was  given  a  little  court  for  her  amusement 
at  Asolo  near  Venice,  where  she  was  really  much 
happier  than  she  could  ever  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
intrigue  at  Cyprus.  At  Asolo  she  could  play  at  being 
a  queen  and  she  always  signed  her  name  as  Caterina, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  Armenia,  and  Signora 
of  Asolo.  This  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
wicked  trickery  of  the  Venetian  Signory,  but  after  all 
was  it  not  as  good  a  way  of  acquiring  territory  as  the 
waging  of  a  bloody  war,  and  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
all  parties  concerned.  The  young  Caterina  was  safer 
at  Asolo,  and  Cyprus  was  better  off  under  the  firm  rule 
of  Venice  than  ever  before.  Also,  if  these  events  had 
not  taken  place,  would  William  Shakespeare  have 
written  his  tragedy  of  Othello} 

The  League  of  Cambray. 

Into  the  extraordinary  tangle  of  contending  forces 
in  Italy  it  is  impossible  to  enter;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
kings  and  emperors  from  beyond  the  Alps  were  em- 
broiled in  these  disputes  as  well  as  the  local  princes 
and  the  Pope.  All  were  at  enmity,  each  suspicious  of 
the  other,  and  the  policy  of  Gradenigo  and  Foscari 
had  thrust  Venice  into  this  vortex.  Greed  for  territory 
was  the  universal  characteristic  of  all  these  contending 
parties,  and  it  does  seem  rather  strange  that  Venice 
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alone  should  be  pilloried  for  this  common  fault,  yet 
so  it  was.  It  may  have  been  fear  of  her  power  or 
envy  of  her  safe  retreat  in  the  lagoon;  whatever  it 
was,  there  had  grown  up  amongst  the  other  powers 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  dis- 
trust and  positive  hatred  of  Venice.  Nor  was  Venice 
left  unaware  of  this  feeling,  as  the  following  remarks, 
made  by  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan  to  the  Venetian  envoy, 
will  show: 

"  Certes,  you  Venetians  are  wrong  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Italy,  and  not  to  rest  content  with  the  fine  State  which  is 
now  yours.  If  you  only  knew  how  everyone  hates  you,  your 
hair  would  stand  on  end  and  you  would  let  other  people 
alone.  Do  you  believe  that  these  Italian  princes  are  really 
friends?  Oh  no;  it  is  only  their  dread  of  you  that  binds 
them  together.  Every  one  of  them  will  do  his  best  to  clip 
your  wings.  .  .  .  You  are  acquiring  a  very  bad  name. 
Everyone  says  you  want  to  eat  up  all  Italy.  You  have  spent 
much  and  your  treasury  is  empty.  .  .  .  You  are  alone, 
and  all  the  world  is  against  you,  not  merely  in  Italy  but  also 
beyond  the  Alps.  Rest  assured  your  enemies  are  not  asleep. 
Take  counsel,  for,  by  God,  you  need  it." 

This  warning  of  Sforza  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
for,  in  1508,  the  principal  powers  interested  in  Italy 
united  together  in  what  is  known  as  the  League  of 
Cambray.  The  parties  to  this  agreement  were  the  Pope, 
the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary, 
and  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Ferrara,  and  its  ostensible 
object  was  "  to  curb  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  Venice 
and  set  bounds  to  her  domains ".  Against  a  com- 
bination so  powerful,  Venice  could  not  fight  with 
armed  force.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  she  has  now 
to  give  up  all  pretentions  of  being  a  Great  Power, 
as   compared  with   the  various   kingdoms   of  Europe, 
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and  to  be  content  to  follow  the  advice  of  Tomaso 
Mocenigo  and  trade  with  her  neighbours,  not  fight 
them. 

The  Hand  of  Fate. 

Unfortunately  Venice  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  revert 
to  her  old  position  of  sea-trading  supremacy,  for  the 
world  has  moved  on.  Her  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Turks  did  not  last  long.  Instigated,  some  say,  by 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  sultan  is  again  preparing  for 
the  attack.  The  opposing  fleets  met  at  Sapienza  in 
1499,  and  the  Venetian  admiral,  Antonio  Grimani, 
was  totally  defeated.  Peace  was  patched  up,  but — alas 
for  the  once  proud  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  the  City 
which  had  claimed  and  held  dominion  over  the  sea 
as  husband  over  wife — it  was  ratified  in  the  following 
contemptuous  words  of  the  Grand  Vizier:  "  You  can 
tell  the  doge  that  he  has  done  wedding  the  sea.  It  is 
our  turn  now."  Nor  is  that  all!  Genoa  is  now  to  take 
a  dramatic  revenge  for  her  defeat  at  sea — she  produces 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  New  World  is  dis- 
covered. During  the  last  few  centuries  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  have  been  advancing  to  the  fore- 
front of  civilization,  but  their  intercourse  and  their 
trade  have  been  with  the  East,  where  Venice  reigned 
supreme.  Now  they  are  to  turn  their  eyes,  their 
thoughts,  and  their  trading  ventures  to  the  West,  and 
nothing  that  Venice  can  do  will  stay  this  geographical 
evolution.  But  there  is  worse  than  that!  In  1497  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  da  Gama,  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  the  sea  route  to  India. 
This  was  really  fatal  for  Venice,  for  it  diverted  the  rich 
eastern  trade  to  the  west  of  Europe,  and  Venice  as  the 
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mart  of  nations  was  doomed.  Of  course,  the  full  effects 
of  all  these  calamities  were  not  felt  at  once.  The 
Venetian  trade  was  of  too  old  a  growth  and  too  well 
established  to  fade  away  in  a  night.  It  took  a  Portu- 
guese ship  a  long  time  to  do  the  Indian  voyage,  and 
many  years  were  needed  to  establish  the  new  trade 
routes.  Nevertheless,  the  march  of  events  is  not  to  be 
stayed,  and  the  Venetians  themselves  were  conscious 
that  their  supremacy  was  passing  from  them. 

"  Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  Sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices — that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
Turned  to  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing." 

High  Tide. 

In  recording  the  history  of  the  City  of  the  Sea  a 
metaphor  drawn  from  the  action  of  the  waves  is  surely 
permissible.  Hitherto  our  story  has  been  borne  along 
on  the  ample  bosom  of  a  flowing  tide.  True,  some 
waves  have  been  of  less  strength  than  their  prede- 
cessors— for  tides  come  in  that  way — but  every  now 
and  then  a  wave  of  exceptional  power  has  borne  us 
higher  up  the  beach.  Now  we  have  reached  high- 
water  mark,  and  hereafter  we  must  be  content  to  sHp 
back  with  the  ebb.  Before  embarking  on  that  journey  of 
retrogression  we  may  pause  for  a  little  at  this  turning- 
point  to  say  something  about  that  wonderful  system  of 
government  under  which  Venice  gained  and  lost  her 
supremacy  in  the  sphere  of  sea-trading. 
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Republicanism. 

The  constitutional  history  of  Venice — the  most 
enduring  Republic  the  world  has  ever  seen — is  inter- 
esting because  it  illustrates  the  danger  of  republican 
government  becoming  oligarchical  and  domineering. 
Much  talk  of  government  by  the  people  is  apt  to  result 
in  government  of  the  people  by  a  small  group  or  caste; 
that  is  class  government  in  its  most  pronounced  form. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  arrived  at  by  a  pretence  of  basing 
the  powers  of  government  upon  the  will  of  the  people, 
a  reality  of  keeping  them  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  with 
the  result  that  the  individual  citizen  has  little  real 
political  freedom  or  authoritative  voice  in  framing  or 
directing  the  polity  under  which  he  has  to  live.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  democracy  is  not  the  same 
as  repubhcanism  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  may 
be  better  safeguarded  under  a  constitutional  monarchy 
than  under  a  president,  a  soviet,  or  an  oligarchy.  Venice 
is  the  supreme  example  of  a  Republic  under  an  oli- 
garchy; her  government  was  efficient  to  a  high  degree, 
it  was  just  as  compared  v/ith  contemporary  govern- 
ments elsewhere;  in  the  days  of  her  power  it  was 
incorruptible,  but  it  certainly  was  not  democratic. 

The  Venetian  Constitution. 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  various  references 
have  been  made  to  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and  it 
is  now  proposed  (if  a  little  recapitulation  can  be 
excused)  to  gather  together  those  scattered  references 
in  an  attempt  to  give  in  one  place  a  comprehensive, 
though  brief,  account  of  the  famous  Constitution  of 
Venice.    Possibly  because  of  the  letter  of  Cassiodorus, 
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already  quoted,  the  idea  has  gone  forth  that,  in  her 
Age  of  Infancy,  Venice  was  a  coterie  of  ignorant  bar- 
barians, the  rude  forefathers  of  a  later  culture,  and  that 
these  primitive  people  had  a  simple  form  of  govern- 
ment because  they  had  no  knowledge  of  anything  more 
advanced.  That  view  does  not  appear  to  bear  the  test 
of  analysis.  On  the  contrary,  those  early  settlers  in 
the  lagoon  were  the  product  and  heirs  of  the  civilization 
of  the  Veneto  Plain,  men  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
most  cultured  mode  of  life  known  to  the  world  of  that 
day.  Many  were  scions  of  patrician  families,  inheritors 
of  the  culture  of  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
Roman  Empire;  some  were  highly  educated  church- 
men— bishops  and  priests;  others,  again,  were  trades- 
men, artisans,  farmers,  and  fisherfolk;  and  some,  we 
may  suppose,  were  slaves.  Thus  Venice  started  full 
fledged,  as  it  were,  with  representatives  of  the  various 
classes  which  comprised  a  mediaeval  State,  and  her 
form  of  government  at  this  early  stage  was  a  simple 
one,  not  because  her  citizens  knew  of  nothing  more 
elaborate,  but  because  it  sufficed  for  their  needs.  In 
other  States  of  similar  components,  there  are  degrees 
of  wealth  and  poverty;  the  new-born  Venice  had  this 
peculiarity,  that,  however  her  citizens  might  differ  in 
rank,  attainments,  or  culture,  all  were  alike  in  their 
poverty.  For  all  were  refugees — refugees  who  had 
come  to  the  lagoon  to  create  anew  the  material  wealth 
and  refinements  of  life  with  which  they  had  once  been 
endowed,  or  to  which  they  had  once  contributed. 
Such  a  process  of  re-creation  would  soon  do  away 
with  the  condition  of  universal  poverty,  and  individual 
members  of  each  island  community  would  forge  ahead 
to  positions  of  affluence  and  power.    These  individuals 
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were  the  founders  of  Venetian  trade,  and  also  of  the 
Venetian  patrician  famiHes  which  were  to  attach  to 
and  retain  for  themselves  all  functions  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  State.  So,  from  the  beginning, 
the  government  of  Venice  was  taking  on  an  oligarchical 
mould.  On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of  a  common 
origin  of  misfortune  would  keep  alive  a  certain  senti- 
mental tradition  of  equahty,  and  this  the  governing 
class  would  find  it  judicious  to  recognize  by  occasional 
nominal  submissions  to  the  people.  At  first  each  of  the 
twelve  island  communities  elected  a  governor  or  tribune, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  his  own  island.  As 
the  settlements  grew  in  wealth  and  population,  some 
form  of  co-operation  became  desirable,  so  an  additional 
twelve  tribunes  were  created  in  584.  These,  though 
nominated  one  from  each  island,  were  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  all  twelve  islands  acting  together  as  one 
constituency,  and  they  were  known  as  the  Tribunes 
Majores.  Thus,  in  theory,  the  people  elected  their  own 
governors,  in  practice  their  part  in  such  elections  was 
probably  confined  to  one  of  popular  acclaim.  In  any 
case,  the  tribunes  were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
patrician  class.  There  may  have  been  a  certain  amount 
of  contention  between  the  patricians  and  such  popular 
factions  as  might  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of 
the  early  quarrels  of  the  Schoolboy  Age  may  have  been 
of  this  nature,  for  example,  those  between  Heraclea 
and  Malamocco.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  was  for  the 
patricians  to  form  themselves  into  a  governing  class, 
and  this  might  have  developed  more  rapidly  if  the 
lagoon  communities  had  not  been  threatened  by  out- 
side attack.  However,  they  were  so  threatened,  and  it 
was  found,  in  spite  of  the  popular  cry,  "  We  did  not 
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come  to  the  lagoon  to  live  under  a  Lord  ",  it  was  safer 
to  have  a  Lord,  and  they  called  him  "  Doge  ". 

The  Dogeship. 

The  office  of  "  Doge  "  was  created  in  697,  after  the 
attack  by  Dalmatian  pirates  had  brought  home  to  all 
the  need  of  an  efficient  central  executive;  its  perma- 
nence was  assured,  and  its  importance  enhanced,  by 
the  more  serious  attack  of  Pepin  in  810.  During  the 
two  hundred  years  of  the  Lover  Age,  the  Dogeship, 
though  nominally  elective,  was  largely  dynastic,  the 
ducal  throne  being  generally  occupied  by  a  member  of 
one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  patrician  famihes. 
Although  the  right  of  declaring  war  or  ratifying  a 
foreign  treaty  lay  with  an  Arengo  or  General  Assembly 
of  all  the  people,  it  is  evident  the  powers  of  the  Doge 
were  practically  autocratic.  He  could  remove  the  tri- 
bunes, employ  such  other  counsellors  or  advisers  as  he 
saw  fit,  and,  to  help  him  in  his  onerous  duties,  he  could, 
and  often  did,  appoint  his  son  Doge-consort.  Thus,  if 
the  people's  share  in  the  government  was  minimized, 
the  case  of  the  patricians  was  not  much  better,  and  the 
way  was  open  for  what  they  so  much  dreaded — the 
founding  of  a  dynasty.  It  was  time,  therefore,  for  the 
patricians  to  assert  themselves,  and  from  the  year 
1032  onwards  Venetian  constitutional  history  takes  the 
form  of  an  ever-increasing  curtailment  of  the  powers  of 
the  Doge.  The  interesting  feature  in  this  process  is 
the  statecraft  which  placed  those  transferred  powers 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  less  and 
less  with  the  people,  and  which  at  length  overreached 
itself  when  the  patricians  created  in  the  Council  of 
Ten  a  Frankenstein  monster  which  preyed  upon  them- 
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selves.  To  prevent  the  founding  of  a  dynasty  the  office 
of  Doge-consort  was  abohshed,  and  two  Consiglieri 
Ducaliy  or  Ducal  Councillors,  were  appointed  in  his 
stead.  But  the  principal  features  of  the  system  by 
which  the  patricians  gained  an  ever-increasing  control 
of  the  administration  during  the  next  five  centuries 
were  the  creation  of  a  number  of  Councils  and  the 
insertion  into  the  Promissione  Ducale,  or  Coronation 
Oath,  of  declarations  restricting  the  prerogatives  and 
initiative  of  the  Doge. 

The  Councils. 

The  first  Council  was  created  in  1032,  when  the  Doge 
was  compelled  to  invite  a  few  prominent  citizens  to 
assist  him  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Those  invited 
were  known  as  the  Pregadi  or  Senate.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  hampered  the  Doge  very  much,  and 
such  rulers  as  Dominico  Michiel  were  practically 
independent.  It  was  in  the  time  of  his  son,  Vitale,  that 
the  change  came.  When  the  news  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Venetians  in  Constantinople  reached  Venice  it  was  a 
General  Assembly  of  the  people  that  shouted  for  war, 
and  when  the  plague-stricken  remnants  of  the  defeated 
fleet  returned,  it  was  after  summoning  another  General 
Assembly  that  Vitale  was  murdered.  The  patricians 
now  realized  that  to  allow  such  an  unwieldy  and  irre- 
sponsible body  as  a  General  Assembly  of  the  people 
to  retain  any  deliberative  power  was  a  positive  danger 
to  the  State,  and  so  they  determined  to  take  the  control 
into  their  own  hands.  They  declared  an  interregnum 
for  six  months,  and  then  produced  the  reforms  of 
1 172.  By  these  the  city  was  divided  into  six  sestiert,  or 
districts,   each   of  which   elected   two   representatives. 

(D686)  10 
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These  twelve  then  each  nominated  forty  prominent 
men  from  their  sestieri,  and  thus  a  council  of  480  was 
formed.  They  held  office  for  one  year,  and  the  retiring 
councillors  appointed  the  twelve  sestieri  representatives 
who  nominated  the  480  new  councillors.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that,  after  the  first  year,  the  people  had  no  say 
in  the  matter  at  all.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Maggior  Consiglio,  or  Great  Council.  The  appointment 
of  State  officials  and  the  preparation  of  legislation  were 
entrusted  to  this  new  Council,  though  a  semblance  of 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  people  was  preserved 
by  the  submission  to  a  General  Assembly  of  the  more 
important  laws  passed  by  the  Great  Council.  It  was 
soon  found  the  Great  Council  was  too  large  a  body  for 
direct  government,  and  a  smaller  body,  known  as  the 
Council  of  Forty,  was  created  about  1190.  It  and  the 
Senate  were  somewhat  analogous,  but  ultimately  the 
Senate  became  the  administrative  and  the  Council  of 
Forty  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service.  Sebastian 
Ziani  was  the  first  Doge  under  the  new  regime,  and  his 
deathbed  advice,  "  Leave  a  career  of  honour  and  office 
open  to  the  more  powerful  citizens  ",  may  be  taken  as 
a  warning  to  the  patricians  not  to  make  their  policy  of 
exclusion  too  rigid,  as  his  other  maxim,  "  Take  care 
the  people  never  suffer  famine  ",  may  have  meant  that 
if  the  people  were  kept  contented  they  would  not  bother 
about  participation  in  the  government. 

Councillors  and  Elections. 

A  part  of  the  11 72  reforms  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Ducal  Councillors  from  two  to  six,  and  they 
were  now  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  Doge 
did  not  make  any  personal  gain  out  of  his  office,  and 
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especially  that  he  did  not  introduce  into  foreign  treaties 
clauses  to  the  commercial  advantage  of  his  own  family. 
Hitherto  the  Doge  had  been  elected,  nominally  at  least, 
by  popular  acclaim,  now  a  committee  of  eleven  coun- 
cillors, afterwards  increased  to  forty-one,  was  appointed 
to  make  the  selection.  There  was  a  popular  outcry 
against  this,  but  the  astute  councillors  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  presenting  the  new  Doge  to  the  people 
with  the  words:  "  This  is  your  Doge,  an  it  please  you  ". 
This  simple  formula  sufficed  till  Francesco  Foscari  was 
presented  to  the  people  as  "  Your  Doge,  whether  it 
please  you  or  not  ".  The  increase  to  forty-one  electors 
was  made  in  1268,  and  they  were  selected  by  the 
most  extraordinary  system  ever  devised  to  eliminate 
favouritism  or  corruption.  The  youngest  member  of 
the  Great  Council  was  sent  to  St.  Mark's  to  pray 
fervently,  and  he  had  to  take  back  with  him  the  first 
boy  he  met  after  rising  from  his  knees;  this  boy  was 
employed  in  carrying  round  the  ballot  box  and  drawing 
the  lots.  The  Great  Council  then  chose  30  of  its 
members,  who  were  reduced  by  lot  to  9,  who  chose 
40,  who  were  reduced  by  lot  to  12,  who  chose  25,  who 
were  reduced  by  lot  to  9;  each  of  these  9  chose  5, 
making  45,  who  were  reduced  by  lot  to  11,  and  these 
II  chose  the  41  who  elected  the  Doge.  The  forty-one 
were  then  shut  up  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  each  wrote  on 
a  slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the  man  he  favoured,  one 
slip  was  drawn  and  the  name  voted  on.  If  this  indi- 
vidual received  twenty-five  votes  he  was  elected,  if 
not,  another  slip  was  drawn,  and  so  on,  till  twenty-five 
votes  were  received.  On  election  the  Doge  was  taken 
to  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mark's,  where  he  was  presented  to 
the   people  and  where  he  took  the  coronation  oath. 
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and  on  his  return  to  the  Palace  the  ducal  bonnet  was 
placed  on  his  head.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was 
given  to  the  forty-one  electors — and  they  appear  to 
have  deserved  it!  From  this  elaborate  system  of  safe- 
guards it  might  be  assumed  that  the  Dogeship  was  an 
office  eagerly  sought  after.  At  first  it  was,  but  latterly 
it  became  so  distasteful  that  acceptance  was  made 
compulsory  on  the  one  chosen;  if  he  refused,  his 
property  was  confiscated  to  the  State,  and  he  was  de- 
clared a  traitor.  An  examination  of  the  Promissioiie 
Ducale,  or  Coronation  Oath,  will  show  why  the  Venetian 
patricians  did  not  covet  this  chief  dignity  of  the  State. 

The  Coronation  Oath. 

At  first  simply  an  undertaking  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  Republic,  the  Promissione  Ducale^  or  Coronation 
Oath,  came  to  be  used  as  a  means  for  curbing  the 
Doge's  power.  A  beginning  was  made  in  1229,  when  a 
committee  of  five  was  created,  known  as  the  "  Cor- 
rectors ",  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  "  the 
Doges  are  the  chiefs  of  the  Republic,  and  not  its  masters 
or  tyrants  ";  they  were  assisted  by  another  committee 
of  "  Inquisitors  ",  who  examined  into  the  Hfe  of  the 
late  Doge,  so  that  any  autocratic  action  of  his  might 
be  provided  against  in  the  new  oath;  and  finally,  there 
were  the  three  councillors  who  actually  drafted  the 
terms  of  the  oath.  Needless  to  say  the  Doge-elect  had 
no  part  in  these  proceedings,  his  duty  was  to  take  the 
oath  as  finally  determined,  and,  to  ensure  that  he  would 
not  forget  its  terms,  it  was  to  be  read  over  to  him  every 
two  months  thereafter.  The  principal  restraints  first 
introduced  were  that  the  Doge  renounced  any  claim 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  Republic,  except  his  salary  of 
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2800  lire;  that  he  must  contribute  his  quota  to  public 
loans;  that  he  must  not  correspond  with  the  Pope, 
emperor,  or  any  other  prince,  without  the  consent  of 
his  councillors;  and  that  he  must  not  open  letters  from 
foreign  powers  except  in  the  presence  of  his  councillors. 
In  1275  Jacopo  Contarini  was  made  to  swear  that  neither 
he  nor  his  sons  nor  his  nephews  would  accept  fiefs  from 
foreign  princes,  nor  marry  a  foreigner  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council,  and  the  successor  of  Marino 
Faliero  had  to  promise  to  abdicate  if  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  his  six  councillors  and  a  majority  of  the  Great 
Council,  but  not  to  do  so  of  his  own  accord.  Other 
restrictions  introduced  from  time  to  time  were  that 
his  household  was  limited  to  twenty  servants;  that  he 
must  pay  his  debts  within  eight  days;  that  he  must  not 
display  his  family  arms  anywhere  outside  the  Palace; 
that  he  must  not  write  to  or  receive  letters  from  any- 
body, not  even  his  wife  or  children,  without  showing 
them  to  his  councillors;  that  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  100  ducats  if  he  left  the  city  for  an  hour;  that  he  was 
to  suffer  no  one  to  bend  the  knee  to  him  or  to  kiss  his 
hand,  or  to  address  him  as  Monsignore;  that  he  was 
not  to  oppose  the  conclusions  of  his  councillors;  that 
he  was  not  to  speak  to  any  ambassador  on  any  matter 
of  State,  and  if  such  subjects  were  introduced  by  an 
ambassador  he  was  to  turn  the  conversation  or  answer 
in  an  evasive  manner;  and  to  ensure  that  he  was  wholly 
subservient  to  the  patricians,  he  could  be  prosecuted 
for  any  act,  private  or  public,  and  he  could  be  impeached 
by  the  Avogadori  (the  Procurators  or  Attorneys- General). 
What  made  the  position  so  distasteful  to  a  man  of 
initiative  was  that  he  had  to  preside  at  every  meet- 
ing  of   every   Council;  he  was  thus  cognizant   of   all 
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matters  of  State  while  he  was  debarred  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  their  direction  or  control.  While  the 
patricians  were  thus  successful  in  making  the  Dogeship 
a  position  of  pomp  without  power,  they  only  achieved 
that  result  by  degrees,  and  the  Doges  of  the  Soldier 
Age — the  great  age  of  Venice — exercised  a  considerable 
(though  ever  decreasing)  amount  of  personal  power. 
Many  of  them  were  remarkable  for  ability  and  force  of 
character,  and  it  is  clear  such  men  as  Enrico  Dandolo, 
Jacopo  Tiepolo,  Pietro  Gradenigo,  and  Andrea  Con- 
tarini  could  be  no  mere  figureheads. 

The  Oligarchy  Supreme. 

The  closing  of  the  Great  Council,  already  referred 
to,  is  a  landmark  in  Venetian  history,  for  the  Great 
Council  was  the  fount  of  all  honour.  There  were  other 
Councils  and  high  offices  of  State,  but  no  one  could 
participate  in  these  (with  one  notable  exception  referred 
to  later  on)  who  was  not  already  a  member  of  the 
Great  Council.  Therefore  to  restrict  the  membership 
of  the  Great  Council  to  one  caste  meant  placing  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  that  caste,  and 
that  is  what  was  done  by  Gradenigo  and  his  co-adjutors 
in  1297.  Yet  it  was  not  an  altogether  new  departure, 
for  patricians  always  had  ruled  in  Venice,  but  rather 
the  defining  and  stabilizing  a  trend  of  policy,  and,  as 
was  shown  by  the  three  conspiracies,  some  of  the 
patricians  did  not  support  it.  Nor  was  it  an  absolute 
disenfranchisement  of  all  outside  the  patrician  class, 
for  it  contained  the  proviso: 

"Three  electors  shall  be  chosen  to  submit  the  names  of 
fresh  candidates  for  the  Great  Council,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Doge.    The  three  electors  shall  hold  office  for  one  year." 
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The  real  restriction  lay  in  the  spirit  in  which  succes- 
sive electors  discharged  their  duty.  For  their  own 
guidance  they  laid  down  a  rule  that  no  person  would 
be  eligible  for  nomination  by  them  unless  he  had  an 
ancestor  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Great  Council; 
later  on  a  register  was  kept  of  those  who  had  the  necessary 
quahfications,  and  this  is  known  as  the  Golden  Book  of 
Venice.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  enlarge,  not 
diminish,  the  governing  circle,  for  all  who  had  a  claim 
were  particular  to  have  their  own  and  their  children's 
names  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book;  in  consequence 
the  membership  of  the  Great  Council  grew  from  about 
200  in  1297  to  over  1200  in  1340.  This  was  in  spite 
of  the  registration  being  jealously  guarded,  illegitimate 
children  and  even  the  children  of  a  patrician  by  a  non- 
patrician  wife  being  excluded.  By  such  means  as  these 
the  patricians  succeeded  in  keeping  the  government  in 
their  own  hands  for  five  hundred  years  to  come. 

A  Popular  Aristocracy. 

This  long  lease  of  power  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  aristocracy,  though  exclusive,  were  not  un- 
popular, and  on  the  whole  their  administration  and  the 
laws  they  passed  were  just  and  equitable  to  the  people. 
This  statement  refers  especially  to  the  days  of  their  sea- 
trading  supremacy  and  is  subject  to  one  proviso:  the 
common  people  of  Venice  were  like  Adam  and  Eve — 
all  the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  their  wonderful  sea- 
girt City  were  theirs  to  enjoy  save  only  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  participation  in  the  affairs  of  State;  any  plebeian 
who  attempted  to  have  a  say  in  his  own  government 
got  short  shrift.  Broadly  speaking  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  people  were  content  to  have  it  so,  and 
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this  is  the  more  apparent  when  comparison  is  made 
with  other  ItaHan  cities.  These,  also,  were  instituting 
registers  of  aristocracy,  but  whereas  inscription  in 
Venice  was  a  passport  to  office,  in  these  other  cities  it 
was  the  very  reverse,  for  no  one  whose  name  appeared 
in  their  golden  books  of  aristocracy  was  eligible  for 
office. 

The  altruism  of  the  patricians  who  evolved  and  main- 
tained for  many  centuries  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
Venice  may  be  open  to  question,  yet  three  points  in 
their  and  its  favour  must  be  noted: 

1.  The  patricians  were  not  idle  noblemen,  they  were 
merchant  princes  and  men  of  affairs,  the  creators  and 
expanders  of  the  trade  and  industry  that  made  Venice 
great.  It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  they  were  determined 
to  keep  the  government  in  their  own  hands  because 
they  believed  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  Venice  that 
it  should  so  remain. 

2.  Certain  distinctive  Venetian  doctrines  were  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations  of  patricians 
till  they  became  part  of  their  natures.  These  were  that 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Venice  must  be  the  ffirst 
consideration  of  all;  that  the  interests  of  the  individual 
must  be  subservient  to  those  of  the  State;  that  it  is 
the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all  patricians  to 
give  their  time  and  their  abilities  freely  to  the  service 
of  the  State.  Born  with  the  birth  of  Venice  and  per- 
sisting for  one  thousand  years,  these  doctrines  were  the 
keynote  of  her  greatness  and  the  stability  of  her  govern- 
ment. 

3.  Amid  the  shifting  sands  of  Italian  politics  Venice 
was  the  only  state  that  continued  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  wealthy,  safe,  and  free.    Primarily  this  was  due  to 
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her  position  in  the  lagoon,  but  some  credit  must  surely 
be  given  to  her  system  of  government,  and  that  appears 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries. 

Ministers  of  State. 

In  addition  to  the  Great  Council,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of  Venetian  govern- 
ment, the  judicial  body — the  Council  of  Forty,  and 
the  legislative  body — the  Senate,  there  were  various 
executive  officials  or  ministers  of  State.  They  were 
the  Savii,  or  Sages,  and  formed  the  Collegio,  or  Cabinet 
of  a  modern  government,  and  their  chairman  nowadays 
would  be  called  a  Prime  Minister  or  President  and  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  personal  power.  But  the 
whole  force  of  the  Venetian  system  was  directed  against 
allowing  power  to  become  personal  or  individual,  and 
so  a  different  minister  presided  over  the  Collegio  each 
week.  Then  there  were  the  six  Ducal  Councillors,  in 
whom,  really,  were  vested  all  the  powers  of  the  Doge- 
ship.  Everywhere  the  Doge  went  they  went,  everybody 
he  saw,  they  saw,  everything  he  read  they  read,  they 
were  his  watchdogs  and  without  them  he  could  do 
nothing.  While  there  has  been  much  mention  of  the 
patricians  and  the  people,  there  were  in  Venice,  as  in 
most  communities,  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class, 
and  the  mention  of  a  middle  class  brings  us  to  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  patrician-made 
constitution.  For  it  had  an  official  who  ranked  in  dignity 
second  only  to  the  Doge  and  in  power  before  him,  who 
also  attended  all  meetings  and  was  cognizant  of  every- 
thing that  went  on,  who  signed  all  laws  and  nominations 
for  office,  and  who  was  known  as  the  High  Chancellor. 
The  peculiarity  is  that,  while  the  office  was  created  by 
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the  patricians,  it  was  never  filled  by  one  of  them — the 
High  Chancellor  was  always  chosen  from  the  middle 
class.  This  was  a  master-stroke  of  patrician  statecraft; 
it  provided  the  people  with  an  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  government  and  it  enabled  the  rulers  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  ruled  without  diminishing  the  reality 
of  their  power.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the 
patricians  gave  their  services  to  the  State  without 
remuneration,  the  High  Chancellor  was  paid  a  large 
salary. 

The  Council  of  Ten. 

In  spite  of  all  this  elaborate  system  of  government, 
the  Tiepolo  conspiracy  had  shown  there  was  need  for 
a  small  committee  which  could  act  with  celerity  and 
in  secrecy,  and  which  should  be  provided  with  ample 
powers  to  guard  the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  purity 
of  morals,  and  so  there  came  into  being  that  dread 
body  which  was  to  dominate  the  Venetian  Republic 
for  the  remainder  of  its  existence  and  which  is  known 
as  the  Council  of  Ten.  Of  course  it  was  appointed  by 
the  Great  Council  from  its  own  membership,  and  it 
was  renewed  from  year  to  year  till  1335,  when  it  was 
made  permanent.  Though  nominally  a  Council  of  Ten, 
it  consisted  of  at  least  seventeen  members,  as  the  Doge 
and  his  six  Councillors  were  ex  officio  members,  also 
an  additional  twenty  members  of  the  Great  Council 
could  be  co-opted  when  matters  of  importance  had  to 
be  investigated,  and,  in  1529,  it  was  permanently  in- 
creased by  a  Zonta  of  fifteen  senators  and  the  most 
prominent  members  of  other  Councils.  While  these 
additions  would  appear  to  destroy  the  advantage  of 
the  original  idea  of  numerical  selectness,  in  practice 
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they  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  "  the  Ten  ", 
for  whenever  its  actions  were  criticized  by  any  other 
Council  there  was  always  present  in  that  Council  some 
member  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ten  when 
the  decision  in  question  was  made  and  who  would 
naturally  defend  the  course  then  taken.  Its  rules  were 
very  strict:  no  individual  could  serve  for  two  successive 
years,  no  two  members  of  one  family  could  sit  on  the 
same  Council,  its  members  received  no  pay,  the  punish- 
ment for  accepting  gifts  or  presents  while  in  office 
was  death,  and  after  his  year  of  office  a  member  had 
no  immunity  but  was  liable  to  prosecution  like  any  other 
citizen.  Venice  had  a  Collegio,  or  Cabinet,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  yet  the  Council  of  Ten  appears  to  have 
usurped  many  of  the  functions  ordinarily  discharged 
by  these  august,  but  separate,  bodies,  and  it  became 
the  supreme  ruling  power  in  the  State,  from  whose 
purview  nothing  could  be  withheld  and  from  whose 
decrees  there  was  no  appeal. 

Its  activities  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  doings 
of  the  patricians,  not  the  common  people,  and  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  this  dread  power,  so  feared  by 
all  patricians,  could  have  been  abolished  by  them  at 
any  time  and  yet  continued  in  office  for  five  hundred 
years.  One  reason  is  found  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
affairs.  After  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Cambray 
Venice  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  force  with 
force,  she  had  therefore  to  rely  on  the  more  subtle 
weapons  of  diplomacy.  In  this  arena  the  Council  of 
Ten  was  invaluable.  Itself  incorruptible,  it  employed 
bribery,  poison,  steel,  any  means  to  attain  its  end,  its 
agents  were  everywhere,  and  Venetian  ambassadors, 
who  received  their  instructions  from  and  reported  to 
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the  Senate,  did  not  hesitate  to  disobey  the  Senate's 
instructions  if  they  were  secretly  ordered  by  the  Ten 
to  do  so.  Thus,  while  a  matter  of  policy  was  being 
negotiated  between  a  foreign  power  and  the  official 
government  of  Venice,  it  was  also  secretly  investigated 
by  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  home  affairs  the  Ten  had 
an  executive  of  their  own,  known  as  the  Council  of  Three. 
It  consisted  of  two  members  of  the  Ten,  who  wore 
black  gowns  and  were  known  as  the  "  Black  Inquisitors  ", 
and  one  of  the  Doge's  Councillors,  who  wore  a  red  gown 
and  was  known  as  the  "  Red  Inquisitor  ".  Vested  with 
the  same  powers  as  the  Ten,  the  Three  could  judge 
and  punish,  they  are  the  dread  figures  of  later  Venetian 
history,  mysterious  gowned  and  hooded  men  whose  very 
names  were  unknown,  but  who  wielded  a  power  of  life 
and  death  over  all  the  citizens  of  Venice,  and  especially 
over  their  fellow-patricians. 

A  Queen  of  Policy. 

Such  then  was  the  Constitution  under  which  Venice 
played  a  part  on  the  world's  stage  more  prolonged  than 
the  parts  allotted  to  most  other  States. 

"  Could  a?iy  State  on  Earth  Immortall  be, 
Venice  by  Her  rare  Govermnent  is  She;  .  .  . 
Though,  Syren-like  on  Shore  and  Sea,  Her  Faca 
Enchants  all  those  whom  once  She  doth  embrace; 
Nor  is  ther  any  can  Her  bezvty  prize 
But  he  who  hath  beheld  Her  with  his  Eyes:  .  .  . 
Venus  and  Venice  are  Great  Queens  in  their  degree^ 
Venus  is  Queen  o/Love,  Venice  o/Policie." 

The  Painters. 

The  patricians  were  not  the  only  people  in  Venice, 
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indeed  the  whole  city  was  a  hive  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  each  industry  had  a  guild  of  its  own.  Venice 
was  now  a  city  of  palaces,  a  city  of  light  and  colour,  and 
among  its  guilds  not  the  least  important  was  the  guild 
of  painters  and  decorators.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  Venice  that  this  guild  of  craftsmen — house-painters 
and  decorators — suddenly  produced  a  number  of  men 
who  lifted  their  trade  into  an  art  and  whose  work  as 
artists  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  among  the  sons 
of  men.  This  they  did  by  the  force  of  their  own  genius, 
but  also  they  did  it  by  the  aid  of  a  material  substance, 
a  liquid  which  bears  a  name  now  so  magnified  that  it 
resounds  throughout  the  world,  for  those  master  painters 
mixed  their  colours  with  oil.  True,  the  Venetians  were 
not  the  first  to  paint  in  oils;  the  process  had  been  used 
by  the  Dutchman  Jan  van  Eyck,  and  the  discovery  was 
brought  to  Venice  by  a  certain  Antonello  of  Messina. 
But  the  invention  did  furnish  the  Venetian  masters 
with  a  material  which  gave  to  their  creations  those 
glowing  colours  which  are  the  glory  of  their  art.  There 
were  many  Venetian  painters,  six  only  will  be  named: 
Giovanni  and  Gentili  BelHni,  who  painted  Madonnas 
and  altar  pieces;  Vettor  Carpaccio,  whose  pictures  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Ursula  are  so  praised  by  Mr.  Ruskin; 
the  gigantic  Giorgione,  who  transformed  the  plain  walls 
of  the  German  factory  till  they  became  a  blaze  of  living 
colour  and  w^ho  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague  when  only 
thirty-three;  Paolo  Veronese,  who  was  brought  before 
the  Inquisition  for  adorning  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper  with  figures  of  his  own  invention;  and  lastly 
those  mighty  masters  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  By  these 
great  artists  the  churches  of  Venice  were  adorned  with 
altar  pieces,  wonderful  pictures  of  the  Madonna  and 
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the  Child,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  while  the  palaces  of 
the  nobles  were  enriched  with  portraits  and  with  pic- 
tures of  scenes  from  history  and  fable,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. But  the  most  wonderful  sight  in  Venice  must 
have  been  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  for  all  these 
masters  were  engaged  at  one  time  or  another  in  painting 
its  walls  and  ceiling.  Where  else  in  the  world  could 
be  found  such  a  wonder  of  architecture  and  art,  such 
a  glory  of  colour,  such  a  magnificent  setting  for  a 
legislature,  as  was  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council 
in  Venice? 

Architecture. 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  word  about  architecture, 
for,  if  Venice  is  famous  for  her  paintings,  she  is  still 
more  renowned  for  the  splendour  of  her  palaces  and 
churches.  Taken  together  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
wonderful  buildings  ever  erected  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Not  for  their  size  or  their  architectural  design,  but  for 
the  uniqueness  of  their  position  and  the  wealth  of 
skill  and  treasure  that  has  been  lavished  on  their  adorn- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  stories  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  trafficking  upon  the  seas  which  cling  to  their  walls, 
these  precious  fabrics,  reared  upon  the  waters,  are  surely 
fit  symbols  of  man's  dominion  over  the  sea.  Volumes 
have  been  written  by  many  eminent  authorities  upon 
these  wonderful  structures  with  their  encrustations  of 
sculpture  and  mosaic,  and  upon  the  many  other  palaces 
and  churches  of  Venice.  Nothing  further  need  be  added 
here,  except  to  say  that  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  nest- 
ling in  her  sea-girt  lagoon,  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
dream. 
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"  Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies, 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice." 
Music. 

While  Venice  was  now  the  possessor  of  innumerable 
magnificent  specimens  of  architecture,  those  who  are 
disciples  of  John  Ruskin  believe  that  the  genius  which 
evolved  them  belongs  entirely  to  the  Soldier  Age.  Not 
so  her  paintings,  they  were  the  product  of  her  Justice 
Age,  and  her  artists  were  also  her  musicians.  So  inter- 
twined were  these  two  arts  of  painting  and  music  that 
Haldane  Macfall,  in  The  Renaissatice  in  Venice,  says: 

"  The  very  angel-children  that  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother 
of  God  in  her  great  altar  pieces  play  upon  viols  or  thrum  the 
strings  of  lutes." 

Not  a  few  musical  instruments  have  been  christened 
with  Venetian  names.  Music  was  the  delight  of  all, 
Venice  was  a  city  of  song. 

Literature. 

Music  has  its  accompaniment  in  words.  Great 
countries  breed  writers  of  note.  Florence,  the  rival  of 
Venice  in  the  other  arts  and  her  sharer  in  the  limpid 
sweetness  of  Italian  speech,  claims  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio.  The  history  of  Venice  teems  with 
incidents,  dramatic  and  heroic,  fit  subjects  for  poetic 
treatment:  the  dialect  of  Italian  spoken  in  Venice  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  tuneful  medium  in  which  imagination 
can  body  forth:  the  Venetian  people  were  imaginative 
and  intellectual  in  the  highest  degree,  pre-eminent  in 
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many  walks  of  life:  they  were  domiciled  in  a  habitation 
the  most  romantic  and  picturesque,  a  city  that  has  been 
exalted  as  a  queen:  ever  before  their  eyes  were  the 
heaped-up  riches  and  precious  merchandise  of  many 
climes:  their  stately  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  still 
waters  of  the  lagoon  on  journeyings  to  and  from  far- 
distant  shores  were  very  poems  of  the  sea:  in  short,  if 
there  is  one  single  place  in  the  whole  wide  world  that 
might  be  deemed  a  fitting  home  for  a  poet  surely  that 
place  is  Venice,  and  yet  Venice  has  added  no  name 
to  the  hierarchy  of  the  immortals.  Surely  this  is  one  of 
the  strange  contradictions  in  the  evolution  of  humanity! 
Of  the  lesser  lights  of  literature  there  are  several,  and 
with  historians  in  particular  Venice  was  well  endowed; 
indeed  few  other  states  can  boast  of  annals  so  copious 
and  complete  as  those  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo, 
of  Sanudo  and  SabelHco,  or  the  relazioni  of  her  ambas- 
sadors. 

Printing. 

The  movement  known  as  the  Renaissance  of  Learning, 
arising  as  it  did  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  affected 
Venice,  the  city  nearest  its  origin,  for,  if  she  did  not 
produce  original  writers  of  distinction,  Venice  at  least 
did  her  part  in  distributing  the  writings  of  others. 
Her  great  publisher,  Aldo  Manutio,  was  no  common 
printer,  he  was  a  scholar  imbued  with  the  desire  of 
giving  to  the  world  the  best  in  literature,  printed  in 
the  finest  type.  The  beautiful  type  which  he  evolved 
is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  handwriting  of 
Petrarch,  whose  poems  were  the  first  book  published 
in  this  lettering.  In  later  years  the  Aldine  type  was 
found  to  be  less  easily  read  than  the  ordinary  Roman 
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type,  and  it  now  survives  in  a  modified  form  in  what 
is  known  as  Italics.  Business  men  of  the  New  World 
are  fond  of  hanging  up  in  their  offices  notices  which 
are  intended  to  convey  to  visitors  the  information  that 
the  occupant  is  a  busy  man,  whose  time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  conversation  which  does  not  treat  of  dollars. 
So  far  has  our  modern  culture  advanced  that  it  is  thought 
clever  to  have  these  notices  worded  in  language  vulgar 
and  rude.  For  example:  "  Get  on  or  get  out!"  "  Our 
time  is  valuable  if  yours  is  not  ",  "  Come  in  without 
knocking  and  go  out  the  same  way  ". 

Now  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Aldo  was  troubled  by  visitors  who  had  no  other  business 
than  to  make  his  printing  house  a  place  of  meeting  and 
gossip,  so  he  too  hung  out  his  sign.  He  was  not  so  terse 
as  the  modern  man  of  business,  but  then  he  was  a  scholar, 
and  this  is  what  his  notice  said: 

"  Whoever  you  are,  Aldo  requests  you  if  you  want  anything, 
to  ask  it  in  few  words,  and  depart;  unless,  like  Hercules,  you 
come  to  lend  the  aid  of  your  shoulders  to  the  weary  Atlas. 
Here  will  always  be  found  in  that  case  something  for  you  to 
do,  however  many  you  may  be." 

So  Aldo  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  scholars  who 
helped  him  in  giving  to  the  world  the  classics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  origin. 
The  art  of  printing  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Venice, 
where  many  printing-presses  were  set  up,  amongst 
others,  those  of  the  Englishman  Jenson,  the  German 
John  of  Spires,  and  the  Italian  Giolitti.  Yriarte  states 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  printers  estabhshed  them- 
selves in  Venice  between  1472  and  1500,  and  another 
writer  has  estimated  that  two  million  volumes  were 
published  there  during  that  period. 

(D686)  11 
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After  this  somewhat  long  excursion  into  the  realms 
of  government  and  art  we  take  up  again  the  tale  of  the 
passing  years. 

The  Aftermath  of  Cambray. 

In  the  days  of  the  Visconti,  the  Scaligeri,  and  the 
Carraresi,  Venice  was  a  power  equal  to  any  of  these, 
but  she  was  outmatched  when  Italy  became  the  cockpit 
for  the  contentions  of  more  powerful  European  states 
— France,  Spain,  and  The  Empire.  During  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  history 
of  Europe  is  being  made  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the 
stage  is  occupied  by  such  commanding  figures  as  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  Louis  XIV  of  France.  Such  potentates 
as  these  controlled  resources  in  armaments  and  men 
greater  than  Venice  could  assemble,  and  so  she  sinks 
from  the  proud  position  which  once  was  hers  to  that 
of  a  second-  or  third-rate  power.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
her  European  status  is  concerned,  this  period  of  two 
hundred  years  can  be  dismissed  with  one  raising  of  the 
curtain.  The  scene  is  a  State  still  courted  as  an  ally 
though  no  longer  counted  as  a  principal  by  the  Great 
Powers;  a  government  whose  statecraft  has  still  to  be 
reckoned  with,  though  its  material  resources  are  inferior 
to  its  diplomacy;  a  seaport  of  wealthy  merchants  with 
a  large  though  ever-diminishing  trade;  a  city  of  palaces 
and  pleasure;  a  domicile  of  luxury  and  ease;  a  centre 
of  artistic  and  intellectual  pursuits;  a  lagoon  still  safe 
from  outside  attack. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Cambray  had  secretly 
agreed  to  despoil  Venice  of  her  possessions.  The  Pope, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  France  were  to  share  her 
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mainland  territories,  Dalmatia  was  to  go  to  the  King 
of  Hungary,  and  even  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  ear- 
marked for  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Pope  and  the  French 
king  moved  first,  each  after  his  kind;  the  former  by 
issuing  a  Bull  of  excommunication  and  interdict  and 
the  latter  by  sending  his  armies  into  the  Venetian  Plain. 
The  French  army  was  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Agna- 
dello,  and,  had  the  alHes  stuck  together,  it  is  probable 
Venice  as  a  mainland  power  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 
But  the  League  of  Cambray  was  not  different  from  other 
leagues;  the  members  did  not  trust  one  another,  Spain 
was  jealous  of  France,  and  the  Pope  was  not  desirous 
of  seeing  any  of  these  transalpine  sovereigns  becoming 
too  powerful  in  Italy.  Here,  then,  was  an  opening 
for  Venetian  diplomacy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 
This  was  promptly  done,  but  something  had  to  be 
surrendered,  so  Venice  placated  the  Pope  by  acknow- 
ledging, for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  the  freedom 
of  clerics  from  the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts.  At  least 
she  did  so  ostensibly,  but  the  Council  of  Ten  made 
private  record  that  the  concession  was  of  no  effect  as 
it  had  been  extorted  by  force,  and  at  a  later  stage  we 
shall  see  the  Signory  again  asserting  their  authority 
over  the  priesthood.  Meantime  the  papal  interdict  was 
withdrawn.  The  troops  of  the  Pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  marched  and  countermarched  across  the  plain, 
took  sides  and  fought  with  and  against  one  another, 
the  end  of  the  whole  matter  being  that  the  territory 
reverted  to  Venetian  control.  In  all  these  disputes, 
be  it  noted,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories contended  for  are  never  mentioned  or  considered, 
and  this  leads  to  one  point  which  is  to  the  credit  of 
Venice.    The  citizens  of  such  towns  as  Brescia,  Verona, 
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Vicenza,  and  Padua  preferred  her  rule  to  that  of  the 
invaders,  and  so  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  in  dispute 
were  generally  on  her  side.  As  regards  the  city  of 
Venice  itself,  it  was  still  unassailable,  no  guns  were  yet 
made  that  could  bombard  it  from  the  shore. 

The  Ever-encroaching  Turk. 

While  two  centuries  of  her  European  history  have 
been  disposed  of  thus  easily,  the  dealings  of  Venice 
with  the  Turk  during  this  period  cannot  be  dismissed 
so  summarily,  for  she  displayed  an  extraordinary  strength 
in  opposing  her  eastern  foe.  Nor  was  this  a  sporadic 
or  short-lived  effort;  on  the  contrary  it  continued  for 
two  hundred  years,  during  which  the  bravery  and 
endurance  exhibited  by  a  succession  of  her  patricians, 
as  well  as  by  her  soldiers  and  sailors,  recall  the  great 
days  of  the  Soldier  Age.  In  the  end  the  portly  Justice 
had  to  retire  from  the  East,  but  the  long  trail  of  this 
stubborn  retreat  is  illuminated  by  some  of  the  most 
heroic  episodes  of  Venetian  history.  Treaties  of  peace 
with  the  infidel  were  not  very  dependable,  for  the 
Turkish  power  was  an  ever-encroaching  one,  and  there 
was  always  some  Venetian  possession  it  coveted.  There 
were  many  of  these  scattered  throughout  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  fiefs  granted  to  patricians  after  the 
Fourth  Crusade  and  possessions  of  a  later  date  like  the 
Cyprus  of  Caterina.  Venice  was  not  strong  enough  to 
wage  war  single-handed  against  the  enormous  resources 
of  men  and  munitions  which  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  sultan,  and  so  she  continually  sought  the  assistance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  European  powers.  What  follows 
will  show  how  consistently  these  powers  deserted  her 
in  her  need.     Sometimes  they  are  allies,  who,  by  the 
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tardiness  of  their  actions,  involve  her  in  defeat,  and 
sometimes  they  are  actually  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  infidel  fighting  against  their  own  bulwark. 
The  failure  of  Venice  to  thrust  back  the  Turk  was 
not  due  to  any  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  her 
seamen,  but  to  the  way  she  was  trifled  with  by  her 
fellow  Europeans. 

Doria  Redivivus. 

In  1533  Girolamo  da  Canal  defeated  a  Turkish  fleet 
in  Cretan  waters.  This  shows  her  sailors  were  possessed 
of  the  old  Venetian  spirit,  but  her  rulers  were  of  another 
caHbre,  for  they  actually  apologized  to  the  sultan  for 
the  victory  of  their  own  admiral.  Four  years  later  the 
combined  French  and  Turkish  fleets  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corfu.  The  entry  of  France  on  the 
side  of  Turkey  brought  in  Spain  on  the  side  of  Venice, 
and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  commanded  by  a  Doria.  Now 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  member  of  that  his- 
toric Genoese  house  to  fight  for  Venice,  and  so  it  was 
that  Doria  withdrew  his  ships  and  left  Venice  in  the 
lurch.  There  followed  a  number  of  indefinite  actions, 
and  the  usual  indefinite  peace,  by  which  Venice  was 
shorn  of  some  more  of  her  Levantine  possessions, 
among  them  Nauplia  and  Malvasia  in  the  Morea. 
This  cession  is  peculiar  in  one  respect,  for  it  is  an 
instance  where  the  operations  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
were  not  a  success.  The  Venetian  Bailo  at  Constanti- 
nople had  his  instructions  from  the  Senate  to  secure 
good  terms  of  peace,  he  also  had  secret  orders  from  the 
Council  of  Ten  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Nauplia  and 
Malvasia,  if  absolutely  necessary.  These  secret  orders 
chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  they. 
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in  possession  of  that  knowledge,  made  the  cession  a 
condition  of  peace. 

Cyprus  and  the  Heroic  Woman. 

This  was  in  1540,  and  in  1570  the  war  broke  out 
afresh.  Cyprus  was  now  the  bone  of  contention,  the 
Turks  claiming  it  as  a  dependency  of  Mecca!  The 
Venetian  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  was  strong  enough 
to  dispute  the  landing  of  the  Turks  on  Cyprus.  How- 
ever, its  commander,  Girolamo  Zane,  was  under  orders 
to  await  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  Spanish  galleys,  so  he 
put  in  at  Zara  till  these  allies  should  appear.  Again 
they  proved  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  for,  when 
they  came,  Doria  was  in  command.  A  further  rein- 
forcement was  sent  by  the  Pope  under  one  of  the 
princely  house  of  Colonna,  who  quarrelled  with  Doria 
as  to  which  should  have  precedence  over  the  other, 
with  the  result  that  again  Doria  sailed  away.  While 
the  Venetian  fleet  was  thus  held  back  from  its  objec- 
tive, the  Turks  were  busy  landing  their  troops  and 
munitions  on  Cyprus,  and  they  soon  had  control  of 
the  major  part  of  the  island.  The  Venetian  garrison 
withdrew  to  the  two  fortresses  Nicosia  and  Famagosta, 
daily  expecting  the  fleet  which  did  not  come.  The 
Turks  first  concentrated  against  Nicosia,  and  after  a 
gallant  resistance  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword, 
its  commander,  Nicolo  Dandolo,  being  amongst  the 
slain.  The  women  were  put  on  board  three  Turkish 
galleys  for  transport  to  Constantinople.  Dreading  the 
fate  in  store  for  them  in  the  seraglios  of  the  sultan's 
capital,  a  Venetian  woman,  Belisandra  Maraviglia,  set 
fire  to  a  powder  magazine,  and  galleys,  spoils,  and 
women  disappeared  beneath  the  waves.    So  died  these 
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women,   and   dying,   showed  the   old   Venetian   spirit 
still  lived  on. 

Mustapha  and  Bragadin. 

The  Turkish  commander,  Mustapha,  now  turned 
his  attention  to  Famagosta  where  Marcantonio  Bra- 
gadin held  command.  Again  negotiations  were  opened 
for  assistance  from  Europe,  and  again  Spain  was  the 
only  power  to  respond.  She  promised  some  more 
galleys,  this  time  commanded  by  a  young  prince  who 
was  soon  to  earn  an  undying  fame,  Don  John  of  Austria. 
But  as  usual  the  assistance  came  too  late  for  the  relief 
of  Famagosta.  That  devoted  garrison  had  made  such  a 
prolonged  and  heroic  resistance  that  the  Turks  agreed 
to  their  evacuating  the  place  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  placed  a  few  ships  at  their  disposal.  When  all  was 
arranged  Bragadin,  accompanied  by  his  principal 
lieutenants,  went  to  thank  Mustapha  for  this  courtesy. 
Mustapha  asked  what  security  was  offered  for  the 
return  of  his  ships,  and  Bragadin  replied:  "  The  public 
word  of  honour  ".  Mustapha  was  enraged,  or  more 
likely  feigned  to  be  enraged,  at  the  want  of  some  more 
tangible  security,  and  gave  orders  that  Bragadin  and 
his  companions  should  be  seized  and  bound.  The 
Venetian  forces  were  then  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
leaders,  who  had  accompanied  Bragadin,  among  whom 
were  two  who  bore  the  honoured  names  of  Tiepolo 
and  Quirini,  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  their 
commander,  who  himself  was  reserved  for  a  more 
horrible  fate.  He  was  thrice  made  to  bare  his  neck  to 
the  executioner,  his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off,  for 
ten  days  he  was  made  to  carry  heavy  baskets  of  earth 
to  the  batteries,  he  was  hoisted  to  the  yard-arm  of  a 
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ship  and  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  sailors,  and, 
finally,  he  was  taken  to  the  public  square,  where  he 
was  hung  up  in  chains  and  slowly  flayed  alive.  During 
this  prolonged  ordeal  Bragadin  bore  himself  with  the 
uncomplaining  fortitude  of  a  true  Venetian  nobleman, 
and  as  a  worthy  successor  to  such  commanders  as 
Vettor  Pisani  and  Carlo  Zeno.  His  skin  was  stuffed 
with  straw  and  carried  to  Constantinople  at  the  bows 
of  the  galley  of  the  ferocious  Mustapha.  But  it  was 
not  destined  to  remain  as  a  trophy  in  the  Turkish 
capital,  for,  with  great  boldness,  a  man  whom  Bragadin 
had  once  befriended  carried  it  off  to  Venice,  where  it 
found  a  resting  place  in  that  mausoleum  of  the  Great, 
the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

The  Battle  of  Lepanto. 

Alarmed  at  the  ascendency  of  the  Crescent,  the  Pope 
summoned  the  Christian  Powers  to  fight  again  for  the 
Cross.  Spain  and  her  satelHtes  were  the  only  ones  to 
respond;  the  others,  true  to  their  traditional  blindness, 
failed  to  realize  that  the  suppression  of  the  Turk  was 
an  interest  of  theirs.  The  reason  that  Spain  took  a  more 
enhghtened  view  was  that  she  had  long  had  Moham- 
medans as  inconvenient  neighbours  in  Granada  and 
Morocco,  and  she  did  not  want  the  Turks  to  join  forces 
with  the  Moors.  So  Spanish  ships  were  sent  to  rein- 
force the  Venetian  navy,  also  contingents  from  Sicily 
under  Santa  Cruz,  from  Naples  under  Cardona,  from 
Genoa  under  Doria,  and  from  Rome  under  Colonna. 
All  told,  these  reinforcements  were  much  inferior  in 
number  of  ships  and  fighting  value  to  the  fleet  supplied 
by  Venice  herself.  However,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  supreme  command  of  the  Christian 
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forces  was  entrusted  to  his  natural  brother,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  a  very  gallant  young  prince,   but  a  man 
who  could  not  be  rated  as  a  naval  commander  in  the 
same  class  as  the  Venetian  admiral,  Sebastian  Venier. 
In  spite  of  the  Venetian  preponderance  in  vessels  and 
seamanship,  the  Christian  Armada  of  200  galleys  and 
8   galeasses    did   have   a   crusading   character,   for,   in 
addition  to  the   8000  soldiers  on  board  the   Spanish 
ships    (among    whom    was    Cervantes,    the    author    of 
Don  Quixote),  there  were  volunteers  of  note  from  many 
European  countries.    One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and,  if  true,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  unyielding  commander  of  the  little  Revenge 
received    this    early    training    in    seamanship   from   a 
Venetian  admiral.     The  opposing  fleet  was  also  repre- 
sentative of  Mohammedanism,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
Turkish  ships,  there  were  squadrons  under  Chulouk 
Bey  of  Alexandria,   and   Uluch  Ali,   Dey  of  Algiers. 
The  supreme  commander,  the  Turkish  admiral,  Ali, 
had  at  his  disposal  a  total  force  of  273  galleys,  a  number 
greater  than  that  at  the  disposal  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
although  they  are  said  to  have  been  of  Hghter  build. 
In  the  autumn  of  1571  the  opposing  forces  came  into 
action,  and  in  the  ensuing  battle  of  Lepanto  the  Crescent 
went  down  before  the  Cross.      This  victory,  so  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story,  was  decisive,  for  the  Moham- 
medan fleet  was  practically  annihilated  and  the  number 
of  Turks  slain  is  estimated  by  various  authorities  at 
anything  from  twenty  to  eighty  thousand.     It  is  the 
last  contest  of  note  between  galleys,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  and  because  it  did  stay  the  western  advance 
of  the  Turks,  the  battle  of  Lepanto  is  classed  as  one  of 
the  great  sea-fights  of  history. 
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As  in  the  days  when  Pisani  waited  so  anxiously  for 
Carlo  Zeno,  so  now  Venice  waited  for  news  of  the  fight. 
The  Piazzetta  was  crowded  with  anxious  citizens  when 
a  Venetian  ship,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  entered  the  lido, 
proudly  trailing  at  her  stern  the  captured  flags  and 
turbans  of  the  Turks.  May  we  not  suppose  that  once 
again  the  historic  walls  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Doge's 
Palace  re-echoed  to  the  triumphant  cry  of  Viva  San 
Marco!  Venice  wished  to  follow  up  this  victory 
by  attacking  Constantinople,  but  the  allies  would  not 
do  so,  with  the  result  that  next  year  the  sultan  had  a 
new  fleet  of  war  galleys  at  sea.  So  the  famous  victory 
of  Lepanto,  numbered  though  it  be  among  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world,  was  of  no  particular  benefit  to  Venice 
and  she  did  not  regain  her  lost  possessions. 

Church  and  State. 

In  these  historical  vignettes  of  Venice  it  should  have 
been  made  abundantly  plain  that  the  theory  underlying 
the  Venetian  system  of  government  was  that  the  autho- 
rity of  a  government  must  be  unchallengeable  and 
supreme  in  its  own  domain.  Venice  had  lasted  so  long 
because  she  had  been  able  to  translate  this  theory  into 
practice.  Yet  there  was  one  power  whose  opposition 
to  that  doctrine,  wherever  met,  in  Venice  or  elsewhere, 
was  unceasing  and  unwavering  and  that  power  was  the 
papacy.  In  eff"ect  the  Pope  had  always  said:  "  I  am 
pleased  to  allow  you  princes  considerable  freedom  in 
the  governing  of  your  States,  provided  always  that  you 
acknowledge  my  suzerainty  over  you,  and  to  ensure  that 
you  will  do  so  I  decree  that  the  first  loyalty  of  my 
messengers  and  servants  resident  in  your  domains  shall 
be  to  me  and  not  to  you,  they  shall  be  above  and  not 
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amenable  to  your  laws."  For  one  thousand  years  Venice 
had  successfully  rejected  this  papal  claim,  and  when 
she  did  yield  at  the  Peace  of  Cambray  we  have  seen  it 
was  with  a  mental  reservation.  In  the  days  of  her 
strength  the  supremacy  of  her  government  had  been 
openly  asserted,  in  the  years  of  her  decline  she  attempted 
to  maintain  it  by  the  manipulations  of  diplomacy  and 
the  secret  machinations  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  seventeenth  century  was 
only  just  commencing  when  two  Churchmen — an  abbot 
and  a  canon — were  lodged  in  prison,  charged  with  the 
committal  of  serious  crimes.  This  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Serene  Republic  roused  the  ire  of 
the  Pope,  for  had  he  not  always  claimed  that  clerics 
were  not  amenable  to  the  civil  law?  So  Paul  V  launched 
his  bull  of  excommunication  against  Venice,  her  govern- 
ment and  people,  and  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits  closed 
their  churches.  The  Signory  retaliated  by  expelling 
the  recalcitrant  Orders  and  by  publicly  declaring  that 
the  excommunication  was  null  and  void  because  it  was 
morally  wrong  and  unjust.  In  this  spiritual  matter  the 
Pope  received  the  material  aid  of  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty  of  Spain,  and  the  entry  of  Spain  brought  in 
France  on  the  side  of  Venice.  Among  so  many  nego- 
tiators a  settlement  was  arrived  at.  Venice  was  successful 
in  her  contention,  for  the  papal  censures  were  revoked 
and  the  amenability  of  clerics  to  the  civil  law  was 
recognized,  while  the  Pope  was  placated  by  having  the 
offending  priests  handed  over  to  him.  Another  question 
in  dispute  was  compromised  in  like  manner.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Patriarch,  or  head  of  the  Church 
in  Venice,  was  appointed  by  the  Doge,  not  by  the  Pope; 
now  it  was  agreed  that,  if  the  present  incumbent  sub- 
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mitted  to  a  nominal  examination  by  the  Roman  Curia, 
future  Patriarchs  would  not  be  required  to  do  so. 

Maxims  of  Government. 

The  champion  of  Venice  in  these  polemics  was  a 
friar  of  the  Servite  Order — Fra  Paolo  Sarpi — known  to 
fame  as  Father  Paul.  Sarpi  was  a  staunch  upholder  of 
the  Venetian  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
in  its  own  domain.  For  many  years  he  was  Theological 
Adviser  to  the  Signory,  and  the  boldness  and  lucidity 
with  which  he  upheld  their  cause  made  him  the  target 
of  more  than  one  attempt  at  assassination  by  adherents 
of  the  Pope.  His  doctrines  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
rulers  of  Venice,  for  he  preached  what  they  practised. 
The  Maxims  of  Government,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
author,  deal  with  various  systems  of  control.  Those 
quoted  here  are  selected  because  they  exemplify  the 
principles  of  government  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Venice  of  that  date  (though  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
find  the  word  "  Prince  "  used  by  the  supporter  of  an 
oligarchy). 

"  The  Prince  has  no  greater  Justice  than  to  preserve  to 
himself  the  quality  of  Prince,  and  to  keep  his  subjects  in 
a  dutiful  subjection  to  his  authority." 

"  Justice  includes  everything  that  may  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  the  State." 

"  The  abuses  committed  by  the  Common  People,  one 
against  another,  may  be  judged  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and 
here  Justice  may  be  administered  impartially,  there  being  no 
political  consideration  to  hinder  it." 

"  When  an  offence  is  committed  by  a  Nobleman  against  a 
Subject,  let  all  ways  be  tried  to  justify  him.  .  ..  If  it  is  a 
Subject  that  has  affronted  a  Nobleman,  let  him  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity." 
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"  If  there  are  any  members  of  the  Councils  (in  the  Provinces) 
who  are  known  to  be  of  a  very  resolute  temper,  it  is  fit  either 
to  ruin  them  entirely  or  to  purchase  their  good-will." 

The  Council  of  Ten  were  not  backward  in  following  such 
advice,  and  so  Venice  has  been  denounced  in  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Moore: 

"  Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  ought 
Thine  own  unblushing  Sarpi  taught." 

But,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  Maxims  of  Sarpi  cover 
a  wider  range  than  that.  Others  could  be  quoted  more 
in  keeping  with  his  reputation  as  a  "  great  oracle  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  ",  for  example,  the  one  in  which 
he  describes  Great  Britain  as  foremost  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  the  strict  observance  of  public  faith. 

A  Great  Venetian. 

But  Sarpi  was  more  than  Theological  Counsellor  to^ 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  endowments,  indeed  the  greatest  European 
savant  of  his  day.  For  he  was  a  Churchman,  second  to 
none  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  religious  dogma;  a  Schoolman,  deeply 
versed  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics; a  mathematician,  to  whom  the  foremost  teachers 
sent  their  treatises  for  correction  and  revision;  a  scientist, 
of  European  reputation  in  anatomy,  astronomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  physiology,  and  such  branches  of 
applied  science  as  metallurgy  and  optics.  Galileo 
honoured  him  as  his  "  master  and  father",  and  was 
indebted  to  him  for  aid  and  advice  in  the  construction, 
of  the  telescope  and  thermometer.  His  admirers  claim 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  functioning  of  the  valves  of 
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the  veins  is  due  to  Sarpi,  and  some  say  that  he  should 
share  with  Harvey  the  fame  of  having  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  political  activities  and  encyclopaedic 
learning  Father  Paul  was  an  intensely  religious  man. 
The  only  home  he  knew  was  the  cell  of  his  monastery, 
and  in  his  private  life  he  humbly  strove  to  walk  "  as 
ever  in  his  Great  Taskmaster's  eye  ".  The  figure  of  this 
great  Venetian  is  a  fascinating  one.  Here  is  a  man  who 
glories  in  the  freedom  of  conscience,  but  does  not  join 
the  Reformation;  a  friar  who  wages  war  with  the  Pope 
and  yet  remains  within  the  Church  of  Rome;  an  intel- 
lectual force  like  unto  Galileo,  Bacon,  and  Shakespeare 
in  the  universality  of  his  genius  and  the  breadth  of  his 
mind,  and  yet  the  astute  counsellor  in  the  secret  channels 
of  Venetian  statecraft.  Perhaps  he  saw  farther  than  those 
less  highly  endowed  and  could  reconcile  these  seeming 
contradictions  as  easily  as  he  could  apportion  the  juris- 
dictions of  Church  and  State.  Between  these  two,  he 
said,  there  need  be  no  confusion,  for  the  dominion  of 
the  Church  marches  along  the  paths  of  Heaven  and 
the  dominion  of  the  State  along  the  paths  of  Earth. 
Quite  simple,  if  only  all  mankind  could  just  agree  as 
to  which  exactly  are  the  paths  of  Earth  and  which  the 
paths  of  Heaven! 

Witness  Troy's  Rival,  Candia! 

In  1644  the  Sultan  Ibrahim  cast  eyes  of  desire  upon 
the  island  which  is  now  called  Crete,  but  which  was 
then  known  as  Candia,  and  so  he  broke  the  sort  of  peace 
which  had  existed  for  the  past  seventy  years.  Osten- 
sibly the  cause  of  the  new  war  was  that  the  Turks 
believed  that  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
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which  had  plundered  some  Turkish  ships,  had  been 
given  shelter  by  the  Venetians  at  Candia;  in  reahty 
the  cause  of  the  war  was  that  the  sultan  wished  to  add 
Candia  to  his  domains  and  thought  he  was  strong  enough 
to  do  so.  This  unwarrantable  attack  roused  Venice  to 
something  of  her  old  vigour.  For  five  and  twenty  years 
she  fought  the  Turks  wherever  she  could  find  them, 
she  brought  all  her  resources  to  bear  in  the  conflict, 
she  raised  money  by  admitting  seventy  new  members 
into  the  Great  Council  on  payment  of  100,000  ducats 
each,  she  sought  European  allies  and,  of  course,  was 
let  down  by  them,  and,  in  the  end,  she  had  to  relinquish 
Candia  to  the  Turk.  The  conduct  of  the  Venetian 
patricians  in  this  long  contest  showed  they  were  worthy 
of  their  distinguished  ancestors.  Tommaso  Morosini 
was  killed  when  gallantly  engaged  in  a  fight  of  one 
ship  against  forty-five.  Lazarro  Mocenigo  closed  the 
Dardanelles  and  kept  the  Turks  from  reinforcing  their 
army  in  Candia  till  he  too  was  killed  and  his  ship  blown 
up.  Lorenzo  Marcello  took  eighty-four  ships  and  many 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  10,000  Turks  slain,  when  he 
too,  alas,  was  killed.  Reinforcements  were  twice  sent 
by  France  to  Candia;  each  time  the  French  attacked 
with  great  gallantry,  but  each  time  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  Turks,  lost  heart,  and  sailed  away.  Not  so  the 
Venetians,  they  fought  on  and  on,  with  such  tenacity 
that  the  very  name  "  A  War  of  Candia  "  has  come  to 
mean  "  War  to  the  knife,  and  knife  to  the  hilt  ".  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  struggle  continued.  At  last 
the  drain  of  blood  and  treasure  became  too  great  and 
the  Venetian  commander,  Francesco  Morosini,  had  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  under  which  Candia  was 
ceded  to  the  Turks. 
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Francesco  Morosini. 

The  maker  of  this  peace  was  to  have  his  revenge,  for 
twenty  years  later  he  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Turks.  Under  his  inspiring  leadership  Venice  threw 
off  the  lethargy  of  age,  and  for  one  brief  moment  of 
glorious  life  became  again  a  conquering  power.  Moro- 
sini captured  several  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  landed  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  and,  after  a  series  of  successful 
fights,  forced  the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Morea.  Upon 
this  unexpected  pinnacle  of  victory,  so  reminiscent  of 
past  glories,  we  may  pause  to  reflect  upon  that  peculi- 
arity in  the  Venetian  system  of  government  which  so 
constantly  found  expression  in  the  restriction  of  per- 
sonal power.  It  was  probably  as  a  result  of  this  deter- 
mination that  no  single  individual  should  ever  have  the 
chance  of  seizing  the  reins  of  government  that  the 
Signory  habitually  disgraced  their  great  commanders. 
The  names  of  Vettor  Pisani,  Carlo  Zeno,  Carmagnola, 
and  da  Lezze  need  only  be  mentioned  to  show  that 
death  or  the  dungeon  were  the  usual  rewards  for  vic- 
tory as  well  as  defeat.  Francesco  Morosini  is  the  last 
successful  general  of  the  Republic,  and  his  case  is  unique 
in  that  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services.  The  reward, 
however,  took  a  rather  doubtful  form,  for,  at  the  height 
of  his  triumph,  he  was  translated  to  the  illuminated 
obscurity  of  the  Dogeship.  His  withdrawal  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  campaign,  and  in  the  end  he  had 
to  return  to  the  field,  where,  unfortunately,  he  fell 
sick  and  died.  Under  his  successor  a  treaty  was 
signed  in  1699,  whereby  Venice  retained  part  of  her 
conquests,  but  finally  these,  too,  were  lost  to  her, 
for,  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  in   171 8,  the  Morea 
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reverted  to  the  Turks,  and  the  last  vestige  of  Venetian 
control  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  gone,  never 
to  return. 

Spanish  Gold. 

A  cleavage  had  now  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  they  were  divided  into  rich  and  poor.  No 
longer  were  they  the  leading  merchants  of  a  busy  sea- 
port; many  of  them  had  now  no  connexion  with  the 
trade  of  the  town,  and,  in  consequence,  had  declined 
into  poverty  and  unemployment.  They  were  known  as 
the  "  Barnabotti  ",  or  poor  nobles,  because  most  of 
them  were  lodged  in  the  quarter  of  S.  Barnaba  at  the 
public  expense;  though  still  members  of  the  Great 
Council,  they  were  seldom  chosen  for  the  more  impor- 
tant governing  position  in  the  Senate  and  Council  of 
Ten.  These  were  reserved  for  the  members  of  a  few 
wealthy  families,  in  whose  hands  were  concentrated 
the  powers  of  the  State,  and  who  were  thus  an  oligarchy 
within  an  oligarchy.  The  poverty  of  the  majority 
opened  the  door  to  corruption,  and  the  selling  of  State 
secrets  to  foreign  powers  was  as  lucrative  as  it  was 
dreaded  by  the  Council  of  Ten.  Spain  was  the  power 
most  feared  in  this  connexion,  the  palace  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  being  a  centre  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy. 
The  ambassador  maintained  a  corps  of  bravi,  men  who 
hired  themselves  out  to  commit  deeds  of  violence, 
and  Spanish  gold  was  used  for  the  subversion  of  the 
State.  In  one  plot,  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna,  and  the  ambassador,  the  Marquis 
of  Bedmar,  were  implicated;  in  another,  a  Venetian 
patrician,  Giambattista  Bragadin,  was  convicted  of 
selling  the  secrets  of  the  Senate  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
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was  hung  in  chains — a  sorry  Hkeness  to  the  fate  of  his 
illustrious  namesake  of  Cyprus.  But  the  case  which 
achieved  a  European  celebrity  was  that  of  Antonio 
Foscarini,  a  distinguished  Venetian  ambassador  to 
various  Courts.  He  was  denounced  by  his  own  secre- 
tary for  selling  copies  of  his  dispatches,  but,  after  trial 
by  the  Council  of  Ten,  he  was  acquitted  and  rein- 
stated. Information  was  again  laid  against  him  by 
another  secretary,  and  this  time  he  was  convicted  and 
suffered  the  degrading  death  of  strangulation  in  prison. 
One  accusation  was  that  he  had  received  bribes  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  house  of  an  English- 
woman, Lady  Arundel  of  Wardour.  This  lady  was 
indignant  at  having  her  name  connected  with  a  charge 
which  she  knew  to  be  untrue,  and  at  her  request  the 
English  ambassador  made  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment. England  was  a  power  not  to  be  ignored,  so 
the  Council  of  Ten  reopened  the  case  with  the  result 
that  Foscarini  was  found  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  he  had  been  accused.  We  may  like  to  believe  it 
a  tribute  to  the  standing  of  England  that  the  Council 
of  Ten  took  the  unheard-of  action  of  publicly  admitting 
their  condemnation  of  Foscarini  had  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice.  They  caused  an  inscription  to  be  set 
up  in  a  church  recording  their  error,  and  they  issued 
a  somewhat  wordy  apology  which  commenced  as 
follows: 

"  Since  the  Providence  of  our  Lord  God  has  disposed,  by 
means  truly  miraculous  and  incomprehensible  to  human  intelli- 
gence, that  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  lies  and  impos- 
tures machinated  against  our  late  beloved  and  noble  Antonio 
Foscarini  should  be  discovered,  ...  it  behoves  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  this   Council   ...  to   rehabilitate   as  far  as 
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possible  those  who  He  under  the  imputation  of  an  infamous 
crime.  .  .  ." 

A  Trial  of  Strength. 

The  breach  between  the  wealthy  oligarchy  and  the 
Barnabotti  was  now  widening  and  came  to  be  a  contest 
between  the  Ten  and  the  Great  Council,  whose  powers 
the  Ten  had  usurped.  In  this  struggle  the  protagonist 
for  the  rights  of  the  Great  Council  was  Renier  Zeno, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Ten.  In  spite  of  the  power 
of  that  dread  body  he  did  succeed,  in  name  at  least, 
in  reasserting  the  authority  of  the  Great  Council,  for  a 
decree  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that: 

"  The  Council  of  Ten,  and  its  chiefs,  shall  not  interfere 
in  any  matters  .  .  .  without  express  orders  from  the  Great 
Council,  which  alone  is  able  to  regulate  and  define  the  autho- 
rity of  all  other  magistracies  in  the  Republic." 

This  was  restoring  to  the  members  of  the  Great  Council 
a  right  which  undoubtedly  was  theirs;  but  the  time  of 
their  supremacy  had  gone  by,  the  decree  had  little 
effect  in  practice,  and  the  Ten  still  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  chief  power  in  the  State.  Yet  their  authority 
was  shaken,  their  attempted  assassination  of  Renier 
Zeno  miscarried,  their  sentence  of  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment upon  him  had  to  be  revoked,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  made  pubUc  confession  of  an  error  in  the 
case  of  Antonio  Foscarini, 

The  Planter  of  the  Lion. 

The  war  standard  of  Venice  was  the  golden  Lion  of 
St.  Mark  rising  from  a  basal  band  of  blue,  and,  in  the 
Soldier  Age,  this  banner  had  floated  from  many  foreign 
battlements  and  many  a  fierce  fight  had  finished  with 
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the  cry:  "  Piante-leone  ",  or  "  Plant  the  Lion  ".  Now, 
here  is  a  curious  corruption  of  a  word:  "  Piante-leone  " 
became  *'  Pantaloon ",  and  this  once  proud  title  a 
byword  of  derision.  When  Antonio  Foscarini  attended 
his  first  reception  as  ambassador  to  France,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  upon  being  informed  who  he  was,  ex- 
claimed: "  Oh!  the  ambassador  of  the  Pantaloons  ". 
Foscarini  did  not  let  the  insult  go  by,  for  he  kicked  the 
supercilious  grandee  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
Hall.  This  incident  typifies  the  closing  of  an  Age;  the 
Serene  Republic  was  becoming  a  mark  for  the  rude  jests 
of  younger  nations,  but  it  could  still  assert  its  dignity. 
And  so  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Justice  Age;  this  Age 
"  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  ";  this  Age 
of  officialdom  with  its  multitude  of  sumptuary  and 
prohibitive  laws;  this  Age  of  elderly  people  attired  in 
velvet  and  brocade;  this  Age  of  luxury  and  appreciation 
of  architecture  and  art;  this  Age  of  consumers  living 
on  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  past.  Doubtless  this 
Justice  Age  was  an  age  of  transition  between  the 
"  Piante-leone  "  of  the  Soldier  Age  and  the  "  Panta- 
loon "  of  the  Age  of  Decay;  yet  it  was  also  the  Age  of 
the  Turkish  wars.  While  Venetian  patricians  in  their 
gorgeous  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal  might  play  the 
part  of  the  Justice  "  in  fair  round  belly  with  good 
capon  lin'd  ",  when  the  call  came  they  were  still  ready 
to  endure  the  ordeal  of  battle,  to  undergo  the  hard- 
ships of  a  prolonged  campaign,  even,  like  Marcantonio 
Bragadin,  to  be  flayed  alive  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  In  this  Justice  Age  the  activity  of  youth  may  be 
gone,  but  surely  something  of  the  youthful  spirit  of 
the  Soldier  Age  has  survived  in  Candia  and  Lepanto, 
and  in  the  victories  of  Francesco  Morosini. 
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"  In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre; 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  '  Planter  of  the  Lion  ',  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia!    Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight! 

For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight." 
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"  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice^ 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound." 
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100  YEARS— THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY 

An  Age  of  Decay. 

The  unsuspecting  reader  may  imagine  that  this  must 
be  a  period  of  gloom,  he  may  think  that  the  disabihties 
of  advancing  age  bring  suffering  in  their  train,  that  the 
breaking  up  of  this  ancient  RepubHc  will  be  a  painful 
process,  and  that  he  will  now  be  thrilled  by  a  tale  of 
woe.  If  such  be  his  anticipations  he  is  to  be  disappointed, 
for  the  shrunk  shanks  of  Venice  did  not  shiver  with 
an  ague,  nor  did  the  childish  treble  of  her  once  manly 
voice  pipe  in  accents  disconsolate  and  mournful.  On 
the  contrary  the  Venetians  met  the  ageing  of  their  Stale 
with  laughter  on  their  Hps,  and  Gratiano  was  a  true 
prophet  of  his  race  when  he  said: 

"  Let  me  play  the  fool, 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come." 

For  this  is  the  age  of  the  Pantaloon.  The  man  of  vigour 
of  the  Soldier  Age,  the  man  of  affairs  of  the  Justice 
Age,  now  become  the  dilettante  and  cynic.  The  galleons 
of  commerce  gave  place  to  the  gondolas  of  pleasure, 
and  the  once  grave  citizens  prefer  the  theatre  to  the 
counting-house  and  trade  in  jests  instead  of  merchandise. 
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What  matters  it  to  these  descendants  of  the  great  sea- 
traders  of  yesterday  that  the  EngHsh  are  batthng  with 
the  French  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  for  the  mastery 
of  a  continent  or  with  Rajahs  at  Plassey  for  the  govern- 
ance of  India!  Their  day  for  such  achievements  has 
passed,  life  for  them  holds  but  one  desire,  to  quaff  the 
cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs.  It  is  as  if  they  had  said 
to  one  another:  "  Our  glory  is  departed,  our  commerce 
is  gone,  our  wealth  is  ebbing  away  and  we  are  getting 
old,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die  ". 

What  of  the  Council  of  Ten? 

It  may  be  asked  what  the  all-pervading  Council  of 
Ten  were  doing  to  allow  the  citizens  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  this  vortex  of  pleasure.  Have  the  ruling  class, 
those  able  administrators  and  men  of  affairs,  become 
a  set  of  doddering  old  pantaloons,  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind?  Not  quite,  nor  was  this  age  of  pleasure  so  divorced 
from  the  previous  ages  of  capacity  and  business  acumen 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  To  keep  the  people  amused 
had  always  been  an  axiom  of  Venetian  government,  and 
the  patricians  realized  that  their  place  and  power  now 
depended  upon  their  doing  so.  Furthermore  it  was 
good  business;  other  people  besides  Venetians  like  to 
be  amused,  the  romantic  city  by  the  sea  was  the  very 
place  for  a  fair  or  carnival  to  attract  the  pleasure  seekers 
of  the  world.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  other  countries  to  show 
their  wares  in  Venice,  and  more  and  more  was  it  becom- 
ing the  fashion  for  the  monied  and  leisured  classes  of 
Europe  to  come  there  for  their  amusement.  This  was 
good    business    for    Venice,    and   so    the   government 
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encouraged  it  by  allowing  foreign  goods  destined  for 
display  at  the  carnival  to  come  in  duty  free.  If  Venice 
was  no  longer  able  to  get  trade  by  the  force  of  arms, 
by  the  astuteness  of  her  diplomatists,  by  the  initiative 
and  business  ability  of  her  merchant  princes,  by  the 
inventive  genius  and  dexterity  of  her  artists  and  artisans, 
why,  then,  let  her  get  it  by  being  the  playground  of 
Europe.  Thus  there  was  some  business  instinct  in  this 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  some  method  in  the  seeming  mad- 
ness of  the  Pantaloon  Age.  Granted  it  was  a  sorry 
successor  to  the  ages  that  have  gone,  but  it  is  an  age 
of  decay,  and  perhaps  this  cloak  of  gaiety  was  a  mask 
of  pride,  intended  to  veil  from  the  eyes  of  all,  themselves 
as  well  as  others,  the  attenuating  form  of  the  once  portly 
mart  of  nations. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  government  and  people  combined 
to  concentrate  their  energies  on  the  carnival. 

The  Carnival. 

Some  authorities  give  to  the  word  "  carnival  "  the 
meaning  of  a  putting  away  of  flesh — a  sort  of  last  feast 
before  the  abstention  of  Lent.  Others  trace  the  deri- 
vation back  to  the  pagan  feasts  of  spring  time  and  give 
it  the  meaning  of  a  solace  of  the  flesh.  Whichever  be 
correct,  the  fact  remains  that  all  people,  pagan  and 
Christian,  like  to  be  amused  at  times,  and  so  they 
organize  public  fetes  or  carnivals.  In  the  days  of  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  the  carnival  was  a  Church  festival 
lasting  from  Epiphany  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  religious  element  had  lost  its 
prominence  and  the  carnival  of  Venice  lasted  pretty 
well  all  winter.  It  was  also  proclaimed  at  other  times, 
whenever  there  was  a  notable  event  to  celebrate,  and 
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that  was  quite  often,  for  Venetian  history  teemed  with 
heroic  incidents,  all  worthy  of  a  carnival.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  the  ceremony  known  as  the  "  Wed- 
ding of  the  Sea  ",  which  was  held  in  Ascension  week 
year  after  year  till  the  very  end  of  the  Republic.  Thus 
the  carnival  of  Venice  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the 
age  now  under  review.  The  Venetians  were  not  alone 
in  their  love  of  pleasure;  that  was  a  characteristic  of 
eighteenth-century  life  in  Europe  generally,  especially 
in  Italy.  But  all  forms  of  pleasure  paled  before  the 
Carnival  of  Venice,  for  years  it  was  famous  throughout 
Europe  as  a  perfect  orgy  of  revelry  and  mirth.  It  was 
also  a  fair  or  exhibition,  to  which  exhibitors  from  all 
parts  came  to  sell  their  wares.  For  their  accommodation 
booths  and  stalls  were  set  up  in  the  Piazza  and  other 
open  spaces,  and  a  great  trade  was  done  in  all  sorts  of 
finery.  It  was  not  a  serious  exhibition,  where  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  illustrate  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  a  nation,  but  just  a  pandering  to  the  lighter  side 
of  life.  The  class  of  goods  displayed  was  of  the  showy 
kind — jewellery,  trinkets,  scents,  cosmetics,  ribbons, 
laces,  silks,  and  satins — anything  bright  and  attractive 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  giddy  and  frivolous.  Then  there 
were  shows  of  all  kinds:  wild  animals,  performing 
beasts  and  birds,  acrobats,  contortionists,  jugglers, 
magicians,  diviners,  fortune  tellers,  and  vendors  of 
those  mysterious  remedies  which  cure  anything  from 
toothache  to  old  age.  At  night  lights  were  provided, 
nobody  seemed  to  go  to  bed,  theatres  there  were  in 
plenty,  music  and  dancing.  Gay  supper  parties  held 
carousal  in  the  ever-open  cafes,  many  a  flirtation  was 
carried  on  under  the  dark  canopies  of  the  gondolas  as 
they  lightly  glided  by,  while  high  over  all  the  cold  moon 
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looked  down  on  a  Venice  given  over  to  revelry  and 
mirth. 

The  Mask. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  in  this  merry-making 
deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself.  It  was  ordained  by  govern- 
ment that,  during  the  carnival,  everybody — men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  resident  and  visitor — might  don 
a  mask.  This  was  a  great  incentive  to  frivolity,  for  it 
meant  that  all  could  take  their  pleasures  in  secret. 
None  need  be  too  particular  as  regards  conduct  for  all 
were  unknown,  introductions  were  unnecessary,  and 
the  incognito  of  a  companion  gave  a  spice  to  adventure. 
The  mask  itself  was  just  a  band  across  the  eyes,  but  it 
w^as  supplemented  by  a  peculiar  two-  or  three-cornered 
hat  and  by  a  long  hooded  cloak  of  silk  or  velvet  known 
as  the  bauta.  The  colours  used  were  black  and  white, 
and  the  cut  of  this  domino  was  the  same  for  a  woman 
as  for  a  man.  Thus  individuality  was  lost  in  a  company 
of  revellers  all  of  whom  looked  alike.  But  sometimes 
a  disguise  so  monotonous  palled  and  fancy  dress  took 
its  place.  Then  it  became  the  fashion  for  each  individual 
to  impersonate  someone  else.  A  European  would 
appear  as  a  turbaned  Turk,  a  patrician  as  a  glass-blower, 
a  gondolier  as  a  foreign  grandee.  Women  put  on  men's 
clothing  or  the  trousers  of  the  harem,  others  dressed 
up  to  represent  historical  personages  or  characters  from 
the  popular  plays.  Thus,  whether  the  mask  or  fancy 
dress  were  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  the  spirit  of 
the  carnival  was  one  of  abandon,  the  responsibilities 
of  life  were  cast  aside,  and  the  whole  population  was 
given  over  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  As  Byron  has 
it: 
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"  Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore." 

The  Villeggiatura. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  there  was  no 
carnival,  the  fashion  was  to  leave  the  piazza  and  the 
canals  of  Venice  for  the  green  fields,  the  shady  woods, 
and  the  bright  gardens  of  terra  firma.  But  there  was 
no  rustic  simplicity  in  this  sojourning  in  the  country. 
Pageants  and  pastorals,  picnics  and  parties,  balls  and 
masquerades  w^ere  the  order  of  the  day.  There  was  one 
important  difference,  however,  between  the  festivities 
of  the  country  and  those  of  the  town;  all  the  thrill 
that  could  be  got  from  the  use  of  the  mask  and  domino 
had  been  exhausted  during  carnival  time,  so  pleasure- 
seekers  came  to  the  Villeggiatura  undisguised.  The 
unknown  had  become  too  common,  and  it  gave  an 
added  zest  to  a  flirtation  to  recognize  the  identity  of 
one's  partner.  The  leading  patricians  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  lavishness  of  the  hospitality  they  dis- 
pensed at  their  sumptuous  country  villas.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  story  told  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  senators  Giambattista  Corner  and  Marco  Gradenigo. 
A  party  of  over  fifty  revellers  w^ere  passing  Corner's 
villa.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  already  entertaining 
a  large  party  of  his  own  he  invited  them  all  to  dinner, 
half  a  hundred  additional  guests  making  no  difterence 
to  such  a  princely  host  as  Corner.  The  feast  was  most 
elaborate,  dish  succeeded  dish  till  at  length,  w^hen  several 
roast  pheasants  appeared,  "  the  stomach  of  the  guests 
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was  already  satisfied  ".  So  Corner  told  his  butler  to 
keep  the  pheasants  for  the  morrow.  Gradenigo  twitted 
him  for  his  meanness  and  Corner  retaliated  by  saying 
that  Gradenigo  never  offered  as  much  as  a  glass  of  water 
to  another.  Now  Gradenigo  was  famous  for  his  hos- 
pitality, so  he  immediately  invited  the  whole  company 
to  dinner  with  him,  saying  "  in  his  house  there  would 
be  no  dishes  put  back  ".  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
senators  went  so  far  that  they  each  entertained  this 
lucky  company  to  no  less  than  six  great  banquets,  many 
of  the  guests  being  people  whom  they  did  not  even  know. 
So  these  Venetian  signors  played  with  the  patrimony 
of  their  fathers  and  kept  open  house  for  all. 

The  Caprice  of  the  Fair  Sex. 

Marriage  among  the  patricians  was  mostly  a  matter 
of  money  and  pearl  necklaces,  and  husbands  and  wives 
took  their  pleasures  separately.  So  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  that  extraordinary  type  of  man  known  as  a 
Cicisbeo,  or  Cavaliere  Servente,  described  by  Goldoni 
as  "  singular  beings,  martyrs  to  gallantry,  and  slaves  to 
the  caprices  of  the  fair  sex  ",  and  by  Byron: 

"  But '  Cavalier  Servente  '  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call. 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl." 

Every  married  woman  of  fashion  had  a  cicisbeo,  who  was 
her  constant  and  confidential  companion,  though  not 
necessarily  her  lover.    He  would  arrive  at  her  house  in 
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the  morning,  assist  at  her  toilet,  manage  her  servants 
and  household  affairs,  supervise  her  finances  and  corre- 
spondence, in  short,  he  was  servant,  secretary,  adviser, 
and  confidant  all  rolled  in  one.  He  was  also  her  play- 
mate, ready  to  go  with  her  in  a  gondola  to  seek  such 
amusement  as  the  carnival  might  offer,  or  to  visit  the 
theatres  and  gambhng  tables.  For  Venetian  women 
were  much  addicted  to  gambling,  and  the  great  gaming 
house  known  as  the  ridotto  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
all.  Thus  there  was  no  such  thing  as  family  life  in  this 
society  of  pleasure-seekers.  A  lady  might  be  seen  with 
her  lap  dog  or  her  cavaliere  servente,  never  with  her 
children  or  her  husband.  Busy  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
a  mother  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  upbringing  of 
her  daughters;  they  were  sent  to  convents,  where  many 
of  them  remained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  bulk  of  a  patrician's  fortune  went 
to  his  eldest  son,  and  such  lavish  expenditure  as  was 
indulged  in  by  the  senators  Corner  and  Gradenigo  at 
their  summer  villas  left  little  for  marriage  portions  for 
daughters.  If  dowries  were  not  forthcoming  neither 
were  bridegrooms,  so  many  aristocratic  ladies  had  to 
spend  their  lives  in  cloistered  retreat.  For  girls  of  a 
less  exalted  rank  dowries  were  also  of  great  moment,  but 
lack  of  them  did  not  prevent  these  women  from  partici- 
pating in  the  pleasures  of  the  outside  world.  Nor  were 
the  less  fashionable  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  having 
a  cicisbeo  to  wait  upon  their  every  movement.  Cavaliers, 
of  course,  they  would  have,  partners  at  the  carnival,  the 
theatres,  the  dancing-halls,  and  the  ridotti,  but  these  could 
be  changed  or  discarded  with  greater  freedom  and  their 
duties  would  be  less  onerous  and  constant  than  those  of 
the  professional  devotees  to  the  caprice  of  the  fair  sex. 
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The  Dark  Side. 

In  dealing  with  this  Pantaloon  Age  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  describe  the  gay,  rather  than  the  profli- 
gate, but  the  discerning  reader  will  readily  understand 
that  in  a  city  where  all  was  pleasure,  all  pleasure  was 
not  innocent.  So  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture — 
morality  was  at  a  discount,  dishonesty  and  corruption 
were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  State.  In  previous 
ages,  when  all  were  not  equal,  women  had  not  occu- 
pied a  very  prominent  position  in  Venice,  but  their 
honour  and  dignity  had  been  protected  by  very  stringent 
laws,  and  by  the  somewhat  arbitrary  authority  of  their 
husbands;  now,  when  the  mask  and  domino  brought 
all  to  a  dead  level  of  equality,  they  had  more  freedom 
and  less  virtue.  As  for  the  men,  they  appear  to  have 
lost  interest  in  the  sea-trading  which  had  made  their 
State  so  great  and  to  have  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  money  for  this  had  to  be 
procured  somehow,  so  bribery  was  rife,  blackmailing, 
swindling,  and  fraud  were  matters  of  everyday  occur- 
rence. Be  it  observed  that  this  state  of  lawlessness 
did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  laws,  rather  was  it  the 
converse  of  St.  Paul's  dictum:  "  Where  there  is  no 
law  there  is  no  sin  ".  For  laws  there  were  in  plenty, 
and  a  whole  army  of  magistrates,  inquisitors,  cor- 
rectors, inspectors,  and  police  to  enforce  them.  But 
these  ofiicials  also  had  to  have  their  pleasures,  and  a 
diminishing  revenue  was  insufficient  to  provide  them 
with  salaries  adequate  for  this  purpose,  consequently 
they  had  to  get  money  by  other  means.  So  justice  was 
bought  and  sold,  evasion  of  the  law  connived  at,  and 
crime  condoned.      The  ability  which  once  had  been 
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devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Republic  v^as  now  per- 
verted to  the  enrichment  of  the  individual.  That 
famous  letter-box  of  the  Council  of  Ten — the  lion's 
mouth — was  ever  open  to  receive  accusations  against 
patricians  and  citizens  who  were  rich  enough  to  be 
fleeced.  Secret  assassination,  midnight  drowning  in 
the  canals,  imprisonment  in  the  Pozzi  or  Piomhi,  lurked 
in  the  path  of  all  who  had  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
immunity  from  such  dangers  by  greasing  the  itching 
palms  of  those  myrmidons  of  the  law,  who  literally 
swarmed  in  this  now  much,  though  ill,  governed  State. 
This  is  the  dark  side  to  the  picture,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  RepubHc  of  Venice  caused  no  regret  to  those 
who  beHeved  it  was  a  true  representation  of  what  she 
had  fallen  to.  "  Mourn  not  for  Venice!"  they  said. 
So  perish  all  who  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran!  Let  the 
incoming  tide  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  freedom 
of  man  sweep  away  this  sink  of  iniquity,  submerge  and 
dethrone  this  Gehenna  of  the  Waters! 

The  Light  Side. 

But  that  is  not  the  impression  it  is  intended  to  leave 
upon  the  reader's  mind.  The  dark  side  should  not 
loom  too  big;  no  doubt  it  was  there,  and  a  glance 
through  the  dark  lens  is  necessary.  Yet  it  need  be  no 
more  than  a  glance,  for  it  is  the  bright  lens  that  should 
be  used  most  freely  if  the  reader  is  to  obtain  a  true 
perspective  of  the  whole  scene  of  this  Pantaloon  Age. 
For,  after  all,  people  did  enjoy  themselves,  the  ugly 
and  horrible  were  largely  hid  from  view,  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  moment  was  what  mattered.  Nor  was  the 
prevaiHng  taste  for  all  that  is  gross  in  pleasure,  it  was 
rather  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  and  ornamental. 
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These  pleasure-loving  Venetians  took  delight  in  any- 
thing that  contributed  to  a  light-hearted,  care-free  life 
— good  food,  fine  clothes,  the  theatre  and  the  carnival, 
the  gondola  in  the  moonhght,  and  the  sweet  strains  of 
music  that  creep  in  one's  ears;  the  forms  of  pleasure 
they  were  pursuing  were  mirth  and  laughter,  fun  and 
frolic,  love  and  kisses.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  point 
already  touched  upon.  In  the  great  ages  of  Venice 
men  ruled,  in  her  age  of  decay  women  occupied  the 
front  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  was  the  result  or  the 
cause  of  the  decay  may  be  determined  by  those  who 
advocate  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  women,  and 
their  equality  with  men.  We  need  not  probe  too  deeply 
into  such  questions,  nor  into  woman's  part  in  the  dark 
side,  for  it  is  the  light  side  we  are  now  concerned  with 
and  here  the  fair  sex  are  in  the  ascendant.  They  were 
charming  creatures  those  Cendaleti,  as  they  were  named 
after  the  long  lace  scarf,  which  covered  their  red-gold 
hair,  and  was  draped  about  their  figures  so  becomingly, 
that  it  has  been  called  a  "  very  girdle  of  Venus  ".  And 
so  they  flit  across  the  stage,  butterflies  of  an  evanescent 
existence,  sipping  the  honey  from  every  flower  of 
pleasure.  As  one  of  Verdi's  entrancing  melodies, 
written  for  that  time  and  place,  has  it: 

"  Woman  is  changeable — fickle  as  fair, 
A  beautiful  feather  tossed  by  the  air." 

Such  were  these  ladies  of  Venice,  children  of  fancy, 
playthings  for  the  moment,  but,  alas,  no  "  angels  of 
the  hearth  ",  no  helpmates  for  the  soul. 

And  the  moral  of  all  this  is,  that,  if  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture  brought  death  in  its  train,  no  less  surely 
did  this  light  side  end  in  dust  and  ashes.     Pantaloon 
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must  feel  his  age  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  caperings  in  the 
garb  of  youth,  the  time  must  come  when  the  very 
music  of  his  love  songs  will  make  one  feel  chilly  and 
grown  old.  This  has  been  so  truly  interpreted  by 
Browning  in  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's  that  a  few  snatches 
from  his  music  will  drive  our  moral  home. 

*'  Here  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and  here  's  all  the 

good  it  brings. 
What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice  where  the  merchants 

were  the  kings. 
Where  Saint  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed  the 

sea  with  rings? 

Ay,  because  the  sea  's  the  street  there;    and  't  is  arched 

by  .  .  .  what  you  call 
.  .  .  Shylock's  bridge  with  houses  on  it,  where  they  kept 

the  carnival: 
I  was  never  out  of  England — it 's  as  if  I  saw  it  all. 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was 

warm  in  May? 
Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  midday. 
When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  morrow,  do 

you  say? 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red, — 
On  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  a  bell-flower  on 

its  bed. 
O'er  the  breast's  superb  abundance  where  a  man  might 

base  his  head? 

Well,  and  it  was  graceful  of  them — they  'd  break  talk  off 

and  afl:brd 
— She,  to  bite  her  mask's  black  velvet — he,  to  finger  on 

his  sword. 
While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  clavichord? 
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Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure:    till  in  due  time, 

one  by  one, 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds 

as  well  undone. 
Death  stepped  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never 

see  the  sun. 

Yes,  you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,  creaking  where  a  house 
was  burned: 

*  Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,  Venice  spent  what 

Venice  earned. 

*  The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal — where  a  soul  can  be 

discerned. 

'  As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  born  to  bloom 

and  drop, 
'  Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly 

were  the  crop: 
'  What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  had 

to  stop? 

'  Dust  and  ashes!'    So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the  heart 

to  scold. 
Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too — what 's  become 

of  all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?     I  feel  chilly  and 

grown  old." 

The  End  of  the  Republic. 

One  result  of  all  this  indulgence  in  pleasure  and 
dissipation  was  that  the  young  patricians  were  losing 
that  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  government  of  their 
State,  which  had  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
their  ancestors.  The  race  of  able  administrators  was 
dying  out,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  Signory  to 
pit  their  wits  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte  they  were 
outmatched.    They  did,  indeed,  try  to  evade  the  issue 
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by  the  diplomatic  methods  of  the  Justice  Age,  but  their 
hands  had  lost  their  cunning  and  they  had  to  deal  with 
one  who  would  not  be  evaded.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
Napoleon  could  have  mastered  Venice  by  force  of 
arms  if  the  Venetians  had  been  ready  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  for  even  this  youthful  master  of 
artillery  had  not  guns  powerful  enough  to  hurl  de- 
struction across  the  encircling  waters  of  the  lagoon. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Soldier  Age  was  gone,  too  much 
pleasure  had  enervated  this  once  virile  race,  so,  when 
the  harsh  voice  of  the  conqueror  was  heard  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  RepubHc,  there  was  none  to  bid 
him  defiance. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1797,  the  Great  Council 
met  for  the  last  time,  and,  by  a  vote  of  512  to  30,  passed 
a  bill  dissolving  the  RepubHc.  Napoleon  did  not  keep 
faith  with  Venice,  he  despoiled  the  city  of  its  treasures, 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  Austria.  The  final  scene  took 
place  in  the  Piazza  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1798,  when 
the  symbol  of  the  Venetian  sovereignty,  the  winged  Hon, 
was  hauled  down  from  the  masts  in  front  of  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral,  and  a  Republic  which  had  lasted  the  longest 
of  any  in  the  annals  of  mankind  was  at  an  end. 

"  Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west:  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay; 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day: 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  passed  away." 
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"  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion', 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing, ^ 
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100  YEARS— THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

The  Shadow  of  Death. 

And  now  we  reach  the  last  scene  of  all  in  the  strange 
eventful  history  of  Venice.  We  who  live  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  her 
"  second  childishness  "  was  a  prelude  to  a  second 
maturity,  not  to  death,  but  that  was  not  the  view  held 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
reader  who  has  followed  our  story  thus  far  may  be 
inclined  to  agree  that  the  romantic  history  of  Venice 
does  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  seven  ages  of 
man  as  depicted  by  Shakespeare,  and,  in  the  period 
we  have  now  to  consider,  it  appeared  as  if  the  analogy 
would  hold  good  to  the  end.  For  Shakespeare  tells  us 
that  man  reaches  a  stage  at  last  when  he  is  "  sans 
everything  ",  a  mere  empty  hulk,  bereft  of  animation, 
and  waiting  only  the  final  extinction  of  the  vital  spark. 
In  the  eyes  of  her  contemporaries  that  was  the  sad 
state  to  which  Venice  had  come.  They  thought  that 
the  shadow  of  death  was  upon  her,  that  the  queenly 
City,  so  long  a  scene  of  light  and  glory,  was  about  to 
enter  the  dark  portals  of  oblivion,  and  that  she  was 
now  to  hear  the  dread  summons  of  Isaiah  to  Babylon 
of  old: 
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"  Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness,  .  .  .  for  thou 
shalt  no  more  be  called,  The  lady  of  kingdoms." 

The  Doleful  Poets. 

In  Greek  tragedy  the  part  of  the  chorus  is  to  give 
voice  to  the  impending  doom:  "  W^oe!  Woe!"  they  cry, 
"  Oh!  Woe  is  me!"  Now,  Venice,  while  she  has 
produced  no  great  poets  of  her  own,  has  always  had  an 
impelling  attraction  for  the  poets  of  other  lands.  This 
was  especially  so  now,  when,  robbed  of  her  freedom 
and  stripped  of  her  glory,  she  appealed  to  those  ardent 
admirers  as  a  Niobe  of  nations: 

"  Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show." 

They  thought  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  could 
not  exist  in  thraldom  to  a  foreign  power,  indeed,  to 
their  poetic  imaginations  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
destined  to  sink  into  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  and  so 
disappear  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  entirely  and 
for  ever.  They  are  the  Greek  chorus  of  her  tragedy, 
and  this  period  of  humiliation  can  best  be  described 
by  quotations  from  their  songs  of  woe. 

Byron. 

Foremost  in  this  chorus  of  poets  is  Lord  Byron.  He 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  silence  and  desolation 
pervading  Venice,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
prophets  of  her  impending  destruction: 

"  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 
Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 


D6S6  I).  McLeibh 

"HER   PALACES   ARE    CRUMBLING   TO    THE    SHORE" 

A  typical  Venetian  side  canal  flanked  by  the  former  palaces  of  the  aristocracy. 
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States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy! 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass? 
Are  they  not  bridled} — Venice,  lost  and  won. 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done. 
Sinks,  like  a  seaweed,  into  whence  she  rose! 
Better  be  whelmed  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  Destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shivered — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals. 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls." 

He  thinks  her  fate  is  "  shameful  to  the  nations  ",  who 
will  repent  when  too  late  that  they  had  not  intervened 
to  save  her  from  destruction,  and  so  he  cries: 

"  Oh,  Venice!  Venice!  when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 
A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea!" 

Shelley. 

Then  comes  Shelley  with  his  sweeter,  but  no  less 
tragic,  note.    To  him  also  it  seems  as  if  Venice  is  near 
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her  end,  and  he  gives  a  most  moving  picture  of  the 
desolation  which  is  to  come: 

"  Sun-girt  City!  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen. 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day; 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey, 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 
A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now, 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 
Wilt  thou  be  when  the  seamew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state; 
Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 
Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own. 
Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly." 

Hans  Andersen. 

A  visitor  from  the  North — one  who  has  delighted 
many  children — comes  to  Venice  and  sees  her  as  the 
spectre  of  a  city.  The  prose  of  Hans  Andersen  takes  up 
the  tale  of  woe: 

"  Venice,  the  strangely  floating  city!  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic!  the  richly-adorned  bride  of  the  mighty  sea!  the 
magnificent  Venice  lay  like  a  dead  swan  on  the  waters!" 

That  is  Venice  as  a  bride;  he  also  writes  of  Venice  as  a 
bridegroom: 

"  The  Bridegroom  of  the  Sea  is  dead;   his  palace  and  his 
city  are  his  mausoleum.  .  .  . 
"  Do  you  see  the  winged  Hon  on  the  pillar?  The  gold  glitters 
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still,  but  his  wings  are  tied;  the  lion  is  dead,  for  the  King  of 
the  Sea  is  dead;  the  great  hall  stands  desolate,  and  where 
gorgeous  painting  hung  of  yore,  the  naked  wall  now  peers 
through.  .  .  . 

"  Adria!  shroud  thyself  in  mists;  let  the  veil  of  thy  widow- 
hood shroud  thy  form,  and  clothe  in  the  weeds  of  woe  the 
mausoleum  of  thy  bridegroom — the  marble,  spectral  Venice!" 

A  Ray  of  Hope. 

In  spite  of  all  these  lamentations  this  much  mourned- 
over  city  does  not  sink  into  the  sea,  she  continues  to 
exist.  And  so  the  thought  arises  that  perhaps  Venice 
is  too  beautiful  to  die,  perhaps  a  creation  of  such  exquisite 
perfection  is  imperishable.  But  the  picture  of  her  towers 
and  palaces  disappearing  beneath  the  waves  and  the 
lagoon  again  becoming  a  lone  waste  of  waters  is  too 
romantic  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  That  poetic 
vision  still  haunts  the  poets,  although  the  unrelieved 
melancholy  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  chorus  gives 
place  to  a  lighter  strain.  A  ray  of  hope  is  discernible; 
even  if  Venice  were  to  die  her  memory  will  live  on  and 
her  name  will  shine  as  a  star  in  the  firmament  of  time. 
This  idea  is  so  finely  expressed  by  the  American,  Lloyd 
Mifflin,  that  we  may  bring  the  performance  of  the  chorus 
to  a  close  by  quoting  a  few  verses  from  his  poem  "  The 
Bride  of  the  Sea  ": 

"  Yet  should  time,  ever  eager,  though  olden, 

Her  fairness  despoil  and  depose; 
Should  her  domes,  which  at  evening  are  golden, 

Dissolve  as  her  Apennine  snows; 
Should  the  sceptre,  which  long  she  hath  holden, 

Depart,  and  the  crown  from  her  brows. 
And  the  robes  of  her  splendour  be  rolled  in 

The  gray  dust  of  her  woes; 
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Should  the  glory  grow  dim  of  her  Titians, 

Her  gondolas  drift  'neath  the  moon; 
Should  her  marbles,  mosaics,  Venetians, 

Evanish  and  pass  as  a  swoon; 
Should  her  forehead,  the  fairest  of  visions, 

Sink  under  the  silent  lagoon. 
And  the  sea,  tombing  all  her  traditions, 

Leave  a  waste  for  the  loon; 

Should  she  melt  as  a  mist  evanescent, 

Or  fade  as  a  myth  from  a  scroll, — 
Yet  her  wraith  would  arise  juvenescent. 

Aglow  with  a  great  aureole; 
Still  her  glamour  eternally  crescent, 

Supreme  o'er  the  spirit  would  roll; 
And  her  Name,  as  a  star  iridescent, 

Light  the  sky  of  the  soul." 

The  Episode  of  Napoleon. 

The  Napoleonic  intervention  is  an  episode  in  the 
Venetian  story  which  deserves  a  little  more  attention 
than  was  given  to  it  in  a  previous  paragraph.  Chrono- 
logically it  is  prior  to  the  time  which  drew  forth  the 
poetic  lamentations  just  quoted,  but,  surely,  in  the 
telHng  of  a  romantic  story  poets  may  be  given  precedence 
now  and  then.  In  the  Justice  Age  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Venetian  Plain  had  generally  sided  with  Venice  against 
an  invader,  but  the  corruption  of  the  government 
during  the  Pantaloon  Age  had  so  alienated  their  sym- 
pathies that,  when  the  brilliant  Italian  campaign  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  that  youthful  conqueror 
to  the  confines  of  their  territories,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Salo,  and  Crema  revolted  from  Venetian  rule.  Thus 
the  fall  of  the  Republic  commenced  in  the  plain  whence 
it  had  taken  its  rise.    As  regards  the  people  of  the  sea- 
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girt  City  itself,  they  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
poHcy  they  should  adopt  towards  Napoleon.  The 
oligarchy,  abhorring  the  tenets  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  distrusting  the  permanence  of  the  Napoleonic 
victories,  were  inclined  to  lean  to  the  side  of  their 
substantial  and  powerful  Austrian  neighbour;  the  lower 
classes — the  artisans,  gondoHers,  and  fishermen — adhered 
to  their  custom  of  supporting  the  patricians;  the  middle 
classes,  longing  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Signory 
and  sympathizing  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Jacobins, 
favoured  an  alHance  with  France;  while  the  Barnabotti, 
or  poor  nobles,  advocated  neutrahty.  Now  Napoleon 
had  resolved  to  cross  the  JuHan  Alps  and  add  Austria 
to  his  conquests;  not  wishing  to  have  a  hostile  power 
on  the  flank  of  his  lines  of  communication,  he  made 
repeated  offers  of  an  alHance  to  Venice.  In  face  of  his 
victories  the  oligarchy  dared  not  openly  defy  him  by 
siding  with  Austria,  so  they  hid  their  weakness  under 
an  armed  neutrality,  and  gave  vague  and  evasive  replies 
to  his  offers  of  alliance.  If  this  vacillating  conduct  of 
theirs  did  not  originate,  it  certainly  increased  the  feel- 
ing of  hatred  which  Napoleon  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained for  Venice,  and  it  determined  him  to  encompass 
her  downfall.  Two  incidents  gave  him  the  excuse  he 
required  for  declaring  war.  When  he  invaded  Austria 
he  left  scattered  detachments  of  troops  in  Italy  to 
protect  his  communications.  Some  of  these  were  killed 
by  peasants  and  mountaineers  in  Venetian  territory, 
and  Napoleon  accused  the  Signory  of  aiding  and  abetting 
these  attacks.  The  trouble  grew  when  news  came  that 
Napoleon  had  been  badly  beaten  in  Austria;  the  news 
was  false — the  very  reverse  being  the  case — but  it 
served  to  inflame  the  city  of  Verona,  which  was  tributary 
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to  Venice.  A  proclamation  was  issued  there  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  the  Venetian  governor  and  calUng  upon 
the  people  to  rise  against  the  French.  This  document 
was  a  forgery,  said  to  have  been  circulated  by  Napoleon's 
secret  agent,  Captain  Landrieux,  but  it  did  its  work. 
The  rising  took  place  on  Easter  Monday,  when  isolated 
posts  of  French  troops  were  attacked  and  killed,  even 
the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  meeting  the  same  fate. 
The  French  garrison  in  the  citadel  held  out,  but  every 
Frenchman  in  the  town  was  slain  by  the  infuriated 
populace.  This  was  the  first  casus  belli  and  is  known  as 
"  The  Veronese  Easter  ".  The  other  incident  took  place 
at  sea.  A  small  French  brig,  pursued  by  Austrian  vessels, 
made  for  one  of  the  lido  ports.  Now,  by  an  ancient 
law  of  Venice,  no  foreign  vessel  of  war  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  lagoon.  The  commander  of  the  Venetian 
battery  signalled  the  French  ship  to  stand  off  and 
Napoleon  claimed  that  it  obeyed  the  signal  and  that 
the  battery  opened  fire  unjustly.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
several  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  the  rest  taken  cap- 
tives to  Venice.  These  incidents  brought  to  a  close 
negotiations  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  Napoleon  left  the  Venetians  in  no  doubt  as  to  what 
his  action  would  be,  for,  in  a  dispatch  he  sent  them, 
he  wrote:  "  The  only  course  left  us  is  to  destroy  this 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  government  and  erase  the 
name  of  Venice  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

A  Shameful  Surrender. 

This  threatening  attitude  of  Napoleon's  fairly  terror- 
ized the  Signory;  by  their  own  act  they  deposed  them- 
selves, and  they  actually  sent  boats  across  the  lagoon 
to   bring   French   soldiers   into   a  City  which,  during 
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the  thousand  years  of  its  existence,  had  nerer  before 
been  humiliated  by  the  entry  of  a  foreign  foe.  Such 
pusillanimity  was  the  result  of  internal  weakness  and 
discord,  for  Venice  still  had  considerable  material  re- 
sources. Her  population,  city  and  mainland,  was  said 
to  be  over  3,000,000,  and  her  revenue,  30,000,000 
francs  a  year;  she  had  a  navy  of  at  least  200  vessels, 
800  guns,  and  9000  seamen,  and  an  army  of  20,000 
soldiers;  she  had  300  merchant  ships,  was  provisioned 
for  eight  months,  and  had  a  two  month's  water-supply 
in  her  tanks.  Therefore,  if  the  people  had  had  the 
spirit  of  their  forefathers,  they  were  in  a  position  to 
stand  a  siege,  and  there  was  always  the  prospect  of 
assistance  from  Austria,  Italy,  or  England.  But  another 
fate  was  in  store  for  Venice,  and  her  citizens  capitu- 
lated without  striking  a  blow  in  her  defence.  Napoleon 
gave  the  Venetians  to  understand  he  would  set  up  a 
democratic  government,  and  it  may  have  been  his 
intention  to  do  so.  However,  there  were  certain  advan- 
tages on  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere  which  he  desired 
for  France,  and  to  gain  these  he  sold  Venice  to  Austria 
by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  This  was  a  bitter 
pill  for  Venice.  The  last  of  her  Doges,  Ludovic  Manin, 
fell  senseless  when  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Austria  and  soon  after  died. 

The  Austrians  ruled  in  Venice  from  1798  to  1806, 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  French 
took  possession  once  more.  The  second  Napoleonic 
regime  lasted  for  eight  years,  a  time  of  activity  and 
innovations  bearing  the  mark  of  that  masterful  man. 
The  PubHc  Gardens  were  laid  out,  the  palatial  buildings 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  Mark's  Square  were  erected, 

the   fortifications    and   sea-dykes    were   repaired,    con- 
CD  686)  14 
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vents  were  suppressed,  and  about  half  the  churches, 
of  which  there  had  been  over  one  hundred,  were  de- 
moHshed.  Also,  Josephine  came,  and  the  Venetian 
ladies  adopted  the  fashions  of  France!  The  four  bronze 
horses  of  St.  Mark's  and  many  works  of  art  were  sent 
to  Paris.  But  Napoleon's  day  was  soon  over,  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  rung  his  knell,  and,  in  1814,  Venice  fell 
once  more  under  the  Austrian  domination. 

The  Austrian  Domination,  1814  to  1848. 

These  are  the  years  which  called  forth  the  wailings 
of  the  poets,  the  time  when  Venice  "  lay  like  a  dead 
swan  on  the  waters  ",  and,  as  it  is  the  most  painful 
period  of  her  history,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  at 
any  length.  In  the  European  settlement  of  181 5  Austria 
was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  Venice  on  the 
grounds  (quite  unjust  to  Venice)  that  she  had  not 
regained  the  Netherland  territories  she  had  exchanged 
for  Venice  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Perhaps 
one  reason  why  the  Austrian  claim  prevailed  is  that 
the  ministers  of  England,  then  the  dominant  power  in 
European  affairs,  aghast  at  the  horrible  failure  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  awful  bloodshed  it  had 
entailed,  were  rather  prejudiced  against  any  more 
experiments  in  the  direction  of  popular  self-govern- 
ment, and  thought  life  and  property  could  be  better 
safeguarded  under  a  strong  monarchy.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Austria  came  out  of  the  settlement  with  extensive 
Italian  territories,  which  she  organized  into  a  Lom- 
bardo-Veneto  kingdom,  and  of  this  Venice  was  a  part, 
although  there  was  a  separate  government  for  Venetia. 

The  Austrian  rule  was  not  wholly  bad:  no  doubt 
the  emperor  was   desirous  of  making  Venice  happy. 
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prosperous,  and  Austrian.  But  these  were  incom- 
patible designs.  The  heavy-handed  Teuton  might  be 
good  enough  at  devising  schemes  of  government, 
municipal  by-laws,  and  sanitary  regulations,  he  might 
even  permit  his  military  bands  to  play  in  St.  Mark's 
Square  for  the  delectation  of  the  people,  but  his  charac- 
teristics were  not  Italian,  and  his  rule  was  unpopular. 
A  racial  antipathy  existed,  and  the  volatile,  light- 
hearted  Venetians  hated  their  Austrian  masters.  The 
four  bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark's,  and  most  of  the 
works  of  art  taken  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  were  returned 
to  Venice  under  the  settlement  of  181 5 — the  bronze 
horses,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  a  ship  commanded 
by  a  Dandolo,  a  lineal  descendant  of  blind  old  Enrico 
Dandolo,  who  had  taken  them  in  triumph  from  Con- 
stantinople in  1205. 

These  treasures  were  not  sent  to  Vienna  by  the 
Austrians,  but  were  carefully  guarded  by  them  in 
Venice  itself.  Yet  this  did  not  placate  the  people, 
they  continued  to  be  sullen  and  discontented,  and  the 
city  took  on  that  dead-and-alive  appearance  so  deplored 
by  the  doleful  poets.  The  long  pursuit  of  pleasure  in 
the  Pantaloon  Age  had  enervated  the  Venetians,  and 
they  had  not  the  energy  to  rise  in  open  revolt  against 
their  oppressors.  Yet  Venice  was  not  wholly  dead; 
underneath  the  surface  a  growth  of  rejuvenation  was 
going  on,  the  people  had  time  to  think  of  their  wrongs, 
and  men  were  growing  up  who  were  scheming  for 
redress.  Dissatisfaction  that  could  not  be  expressed 
openly  found  vent  in  the  formation  of  secret  societies. 
Many  of  these  sprang  into  existence,  notably  the  Car- 
bonari, and  the  Young  Italy  Brotherhood.  With  the 
members  of  these  the  Austrian  rulers  dealt  very  severely; 
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indeed,  they  adopted  the  SIgnory's  own  attitude  towards 
the  citizens  in  not  allowing  them  any  share  in  their 
own  government  and  in  putting  down  with  an  iron  hand 
any  attempts  in  that  direction.  So  many  members  of 
the  secret  societies  were  sent  to  the  gloomy  Spielberg 
prison  for  life,  and  the  stories  of  their  brutal  treatment 
there  fed  the  flames  of  Venetian  discontent.  However, 
these  repressive  measures  were  effectual  for  a  generation, 
but,  in  1844,  Venice  was  thrilled  by  the  exploits  of  the 
Bandiera  brothers.  The  father  of  these  two  young 
men  had  been  an  admiral  in  the  Austrian  navy  and  was 
responsible  for  the  capture  at  sea  of  certain  Venetian 
patriots  who  were  escaping  to  France.  His  sons,  also 
officers  in  the  Austrian  navy,  were  filled  with  the  desire 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  their  city,  and  were  especially 
anxious  to  atone  for  the  conduct  of  their  father.  So 
they  deserted  the  Austrian  service  and  fled  to  Corfu, 
where  they  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  enter- 
prise was  ill-judged,  their  following  was  small,  and 
they  were  soon  captured,  court-martialled,  and  shot. 
However,  revolt  was  in  the  air,  and  the  abortive  attempt 
of  the  Bandiera  brothers  paved  the  way  for  the  more 
important  revolution  of  Manin. 

Manin  and  the  Revolution. 

Strange  the  revenge  of  time!  Shylock  is  the  figure 
of  one  detested  in  Venice  because  he  was  a  Jew,  and 
Portia,  whose  eloquent  pleading  led  to  his  condem- 
nation, represented  herself  as  coming  from  a  learned 
doctor  of  laws  in  Padua.  The  father  of  Daniele  Manin, 
the  beloved  of  Venice,  was  a  learned  doctor  of  laws  in 
Padua,  also  he  was  a  Jew.  On  becoming  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity  he  took  the  name  of  his  godfather,  Manin, 
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a  brother  of  the  last  Doge.  Daniele's  mother  was  a 
beautiful  girl  of  Padua,  never  married  to  his  father. 
The  son  was  exceptionally  talented,  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  practice  of  law,  and,  when  events  called 
him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Venetian  people,  he  was 
a  man  of  middle  age. 

In  the  forties  of  last  century  discontent  was  again 
stirring  in  Europe.  England  had  her  Chartist  move- 
ment, France,  of  course,  was  disturbed,  and  even  in 
Austria  there  was  a  popular  uprising.  The  Austrian 
grip  on  Northern  Italy  was  very  strong,  but,  encouraged 
by  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Vienna,  the  people  of 
Milan  suddenly  rose  against  their  oppressors.  The 
fight  they  put  up  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman 
as  "  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  feat  of  unorganized 
courage  the  history  of  Europe  can  record  ".  For  five 
days  the  struggle  was  intense,  but  the  people  prevailed 
and  the  Austrian  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  town. 
When  news  of  this  wonderful  event  reached  Venice, 
in  the  ides  of  March,  1848,  the  long  pent  up  hatred 
of  the  people  for  their  rulers  burst  forth  and  they  also 
determined  to  be  free.  They  gathered  in  the  Piazza 
and  called  upon  the  governor  to  release  Manin  and  his 
coadjutor,  Tommaseo,  who  were  in  prison  for  advocat- 
ing reform.  So  vehement  was  their  demand  and  so 
menacing  their  attitude  that  the  governor  yielded  com- 
pliance. A  crowd  rushed  to  the  prison  gates  to  welcome 
their  leaders  and  Manin  was  carried  on  a  shield  round 
the  square.  With  the  eloquence  he  so  well  knew  how 
to  employ  Manin  addressed  the  people  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  enroll  a  civic  guard.  In  Milan  the  people 
had  had  to  fight  desperately  for  their  freedom:  in  Venice, 
by  the  formation  of  a  civic  guard,  the  occupation  of  the 
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arsenal,  and  the  desertion  of  Italian  troops  from  the 
Austrian  army,  the  insurgents  were  able  to  gain  control 
without  much  bloodshed.      The  Austrians   appear  to 
have  been  paralysed  by  the  sudden  defiance  of  their 
authority,  for  they  evacuated  the  city  and  withdrew  to 
the  mainland.    A  provisional  government  was  formed  to 
revive  the  old  Republic,  with  Manin  as  president  and 
controlling  spirit.     He  was  very  successful  in  curbing 
the  excesses  of  the  populace,  over  whom  he  exercised 
a  pecuHar  fascination,  and  in  maintaining  law  and  order, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Venice  might  have  started  peace- 
fully on  a  new  career  of  Hberty.    But  it  may  be  Manin 
had  made  a  mistake  in  declaring  for  a  Republic  instead 
of  union  with  the  rest  of  Northern  Italy.    Venice  alone 
could  not  cope  with  the  Austrians,  and  though  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Treviso,  Padua,  and  Vicenza  had  also 
thrown  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  her  fate  depended  on  the 
course  of  events  farther  inland.     Charles  Albert,  the 
King  of  Piedmont,  was  the  hope  of  the  liberationists: 
he  had  an  army  and  a  base  of  operations.   Unfortunately 
as  a  general  he  was  no  match  for  the  old  Austrian  field- 
marshall.  Count  Radetsky,  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and,  in  the  fighting  that  ensued,  he  was  utterly 
defeated.      The   advantage   gained  in   Milan   had   not 
been   followed   up    in   the   surrounding   districts,   and 
Radetsky  was  allowed  to  concentrate  his  forces  without 
molestation.     The  campaign  lasted  about  a  year;  in  a 
series    of  engagements,  culminating   in    Custozza   and 
Novara,  Radetsky  completely  re-established  the  Austrian 
supremacy,  and  Charles  Albert  was  so  depressed  by 
his  failure  that  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  and 
soon  after  he  died,     Francis  Joseph  became  Emperor 
of  Austria  in  December,  1848,  and,  as  a  result  of  Radet- 
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sky's  victories  in  Lombardy,  his  armies  were  soon 
besieging  Venice,  while  his  navy  blockaded  the  ports 
of  the  lido. 

Venice  Besieged. 

And  now  occurs  an  event  unique  in  the  long  history 
of  Venice.  Wars  she  has  had  in  plenty,  but  never  before 
did  any  missile  discharged  by  an  attacking  foe  penetrate 
to  the  precincts  of  the  Rialto.  True,  the  Genoese  had 
been  in  the  lagoon  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
city  itself  they  could  not  reach.  It  is  sad  to  reflect 
that  now,  when  the  old  fighting  spirit  had  sprung  to 
life  again,  when  Venice  had  in  Manin  a  successor  to 
Pisani  in  fervour  of  patriotism  if  not  in  strategic  skill, 
when  the  people  displayed  the  utmost  endurance  and 
heroism,  that  all  should  be  of  no  avail  because  of  an 
advance  in  man's  inventive  genius.  At  the  close  of  the 
Pantaloon  Age  a  French  army  had  been  on  the  main- 
land, but  no  round-shot  from  Napoleon's  guns  could 
have  reached  the  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Then 
the  people  had  tamely  admitted  the  foe.  Again  it  is 
sad  to  reflect  that  now,  when  they  were  resolved  to 
fight,  the  recovery  had  come  too  late,  for  the  world  had 
moved  on.  The  lagoon  still  encircles  Venice  as  of  yore, 
but  the  inviolability  of  the  sea-girt  city  is  no  more,  for 
long-range  guns  have  been  invented  and  Austrian  bat- 
teries can  bombard  her  from  the  shore.  The  siege  of 
Venice  is  important  from  a  military  point  of  view  because 
it  is  the  first  major  action  in  which  modern  long-range 
artillery  was  used.  These  Austrian  guns  might  not 
seem  very  terrible  now,  then  they  were  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  of  destruction  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
And  they  were  used  with  ruthless  severity.    It  is  esti- 
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mated  that  during  the  last  of  several  months  of  siege 
over  sixty  thousand  shells  were  discharged  against 
Venice.  Although  a  large  proportion  of  this  iron  hail 
fell  harmlessly  into  the  lagoon  or  canals  the  buildings 
were  frequently  hit  and  some  famous  paintings  and 
frescoes  were  torn.  On  the  whole,  however,  Venice 
suffered  little  material  damage  from  this  intense  bom- 
bardment, the  reason  being  that  the  Austrian  guns 
were  firing  up  to  the  limit  of  their  range,  so  that  the 
cannon  balls  fell  upon  the  roofs  with  no  driving  force 
behind  them  other  than  their  own  weight.  In  spite 
of  the  power  of  their  artillery  the  Austrians  had  no 
easy  task,  the  whole  population  was  animated  with  a 
determination  to  keep  them  out,  prodigies  of  valour 
were  performed  and  guns  were  answered  by  guns. 
While  this  artillery  duel  is  in  progress  a  few  words  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Manin,  himself 
a  master  of  words,  and  the  guiding  spirit  in  this  gallant 
defence  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians.  A  modern  statesman  has  warned  us  to  be 
wary  of  rhetoric,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  many 
revolutionary  leaders  have  had  little  else  to  commend 
them.  Manin  was  undoubtedly  eloquent;  time  and 
again,  when  an  excited  crowd  were  on  the  verge  of 
damaging  their  cause  by  some  precipitate  act  of  violence, 
a  speech  by  Manin  calmed  them  and  sent  them  to  the 
post  of  duty.  His  power  over  the  impulsive  Venetians 
in  this  respect  was  extraordinary,  yet  he  was  not  devoid 
of  other  qualities  of  leadership.  The  two  very  practical 
steps  he  took  of  raising  a  civic  guard  of  four  thousand 
men  and  gaining  control  of  the  arsenal,  with  its  stores 
of  arms  and  munitions,  were  the  principal  causes  which 
determined  the  Austrian  governor,  Palfy,  to  evacuate 
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the  city.  As  dictator  during  the  siege  he  showed  great 
organizing  abihty  and  untiring  resolution,  and  he  did 
not  interfere  with  the  mihtary  dispositions  of  General 
Pepe,  the  commander  of  the  army.  Whatever  his  faults 
may  have  been,  in  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Venice 
and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  Manin  was  a  true 
successor  to  the  great  Venetians  of  old.  Alas  for  Venice! 
the  personality  of  her  leader  and  the  real  heroism  of 
her  people  could  not  save  her.  In  one  respect  she  was 
unworthy  of  her  past.  Sea  power  had  been  the  founda- 
tion of  her  former  strength  and  even  now  it  might  have 
saved  her,  but  her  navy  (for  a  navy  she  had)  failed  her 
at  this  crisis  and  did  not  keep  open  her  communications 
at  sea.  Then  cholera  broke  out  and  during  August 
hundreds  died  daily  of  this  fell  disease.  At  last  there 
came  a  day  when  there  was  no  more  ammunition,  no 
more  money,  no  more  food,  and  Venice,  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  land  and  sea,  had  to  surrender 
to  her  enemy.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1849,  the  Austrian 
troops  reoccupied  the  city  and  the  brief  reign  of  freedom 
was  at  an  end. 

Austrian  Domination  once  more. 

So  the  yoke  of  Austria  is  fastened  more  securely 
than  ever  upon  the  dethroned  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
This  time  there  is  no  pretence  of  ignoring  the  animosity 
of  the  people  to  their  alien  masters,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  conciliate  them.  Austrian  domination  is  en- 
forced by  Austrian  arms,  the  administration  is  largely 
mihtary,  taxation  is  excessive,  and  all  manifestations  of 
dissatisfaction  are  rigorously  suppressed.  Is  this,  then, 
to  be  the  end  of  Venice.''  Has  she  at  last  reached  the 
stage  when  she  is  "  sans  everything  "?    Is  she  now  to 
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sink,  "  like  a  seaweed,  into  whence  she  rose  "?  Not  so! 
the  rebirth  has  started.  Where  Charles  Albert  failed 
his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  succeeds;  Garibaldi  becomes 
a  hero,  Cavour  a  statesman,  and  Italy  is  uniting  into  a 
kingdom.  The  mercurial  Louis  Napoleon  becomes 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  an  active  participator  in 
Italian  affairs.  Austria  is  drawn  into  a  war  with  Prussia, 
and  Italy  joins  in  against  her  old  oppressor.  The 
Italian  army  is  defeated  at  Custozza  and  the  navy  at 
Lissa,  but  the  Prussian  forces  are  more  successful, 
and  in  the  fighting  at  Sadowa  and  Koniggratz  Austria 
is  brought  low.  As  a  result  of  these  various  events  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  is  signed  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1866. 
This  settlement  gives  Venice  her  freedom,  for  by  it 
the  emperor  of  Austria  cedes  his  Lombardo-Veneto 
kingdom  to  the  emperor  of  the  French,  who,  in  turn, 
undertakes  to  recognize  the  union  of  that  province 
with  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Italy  on  condition 
that  the  populations  concerned  acquiesce.  Accord- 
ingly a  plebiscite  is  held  and,  by  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  votes  to  sixty,  the  people  of  Venice  declare  for 
union  with  Italy.  So  Venice  did  not  die,  but  lives  again 
in  the  ItaHan  kingdom:  the  doleful  notes  of  the  earlier 
poets  give  way  to  the  more  hopeful  strain  of  Lord 
Houghton: 

"  Who  talks  of  vanished  glory,  of  dead  power, 
Of  things  that  were,  and  are  not?     Is  he  here? 
Can  he  talk  in  the  glory  of  this  hour, 
And  call  it  all  the  decking  of  a  bier? 
No,  surely  as  on  that  Titanic  tower 
The  Guardian  Angel  stands  in  aether  clear, 
With  the  moon's  silver  tempering  his  gold  wing, 
So  Venice  lives,  as  lives  no  other  thing." 
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The  Stones  of  Venice. 

With  the  rebirth  of  Venice  our  tale  is  nearly  told. 
The  close  resemblance  between  the  sequence  of  events 
within  the  lagoon  and  the  life  of  a  human  being  first 
suggested  this  romantic  rendering  of  Venetian  history. 
While  the  particular  mode  of  treatment — that  of  follow- 
ing Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages  of  Man — is  original,  the 
underlying  idea  of  the  personahty  of  Venice  certainly 
is  not.  Indeed,  the  similarity  is  so  striking  that  it  has 
been  commented  upon  by  most  writers;  for  example, 
Francis  Marion  Crawford  says:  "  Venice  is  the  most 
personal  of  all  cities  in  the  world.  ...  A  person  in  our 
imagination,  almost  more  than  a  place  ".  By  a  slight 
modification  of  the  simile  we  may  liken  the  actual 
fabric  of  the  stones  of  Venice  to  the  body  and  the 
inhabitants  to  the  animating  force.  This  is  a  momentary 
convenience  just  to  assist  us  in  ascertaining  if  that  aged 
body  can  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  existence  now 
that  the  people  have  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  In 
other  words,  we  are  reminded  of  the  poetic  forebodings 
of  a  previous  generation,  and  the  question  again  arises: 
Is  there  a  real  danger  of  the  actual  buildings  of  Venice 
crumbUng  away  or  sinking  into  the  sea?  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  give  a  dogmatic  reply  to  such  a  question,  but 
to  consider  it  from  two  different  points  of  view.  To 
take  the  practical  side  first,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  cer- 
tain settHng  of  foundations  has  occurred.  The  domes 
and  spires  of  the  city  are  all  more  or  less  off  the  per- 
pendicular, the  floor  of  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  is  as 
undulating  as  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  sea,  and 
one  writer  has  stated  that  the  columns  of  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  have  sunk  about  a  foot  in  five  or 
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six  hundred  years.  Considering  that  the  immense 
weight  of  these  structures  is  borne  upon  wooden  piles 
driven  into  the  sand,  such  sinkage  as  has  taken  place 
is  not  very  starthng,  indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  Venice 
has  lasted  so  long,  and  the  fact  that  she  has  done  so  is 
a  good  augury  for  the  future.  The  diluted  water  of 
the  lagoon  does  not  harbour  the  wood-destroying 
teredo,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  so  slight  and 
gentle  that  it  is  not  destructive  to  the  buildings.  Then 
the  construction  material  is  of  such  a  durable  quality 
and  the  mortar  has  been  so  hardened  by  the  salt  sea  air 
that  crumbHng  is  not  a  very  real  danger.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions;  it  is  said  that  the  Campanile  fell  because 
of  the  crumbling  of  its  superstructure,  and  even  the 
walls  of  St.  Mark's  itself  are  largely  composed  of  en- 
crustated  brick.  But,  with  modern  knowledge  and 
methods  of  preservation,  directed  especially  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  foundations,  and  with  a  govern- 
ment alive  to  its  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  fabric  of  Venice 
may  continue  to  exist  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view,  which 
the  practical  minded  may  consider  far-fetched,  but 
which,  after  all,  may  have  in  it  something  of  a  truth 
profound.  The  parable  concerning  the  instability  of 
a  house  built  upon  sand  is  known  to  all.  Now,  here  is 
a  whole  city  built  upon  sand,  and  the  strange  thing  is 
that  the  rain  has  descended  and  the  floods  have  come, 
and  the  winds  have  blown,  and  beaten  upon  that  city 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  it  has  not  fallen.  Why? 
The  foolish  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand, 
was  he  who,  hearing  the  word,  obeyed  it  not.  May  it 
not  be  possible  that  his  house  fell  because  of  his  dis- 
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obedience,  and,  conversely,  that  the  house  of  the  wise 
man,  who  hears  the  truth  and  does  it,  shall  endure,  even 
though  it  be  built  upon  the  sand?  So  it  may  be  that 
Venice  has  endured  because  her  old  builders  built  in 
truth.  To  such  a  conclusion  it  would  appear  John 
Ruskin  came,  and  he  has  dealt  exhaustively  with  The 
Stones  of  Veriice.  He  is  very  insistent  upon  the  faith- 
fulness of  her  early  builders,  and  what  we  may  term 
the  corruption  of  later  times.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  this  sad  decline  through  the  Justice  and 
Pantaloon  Ages,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
our  argument  here  to  note  that  Ruskin  knew  Venice 
during  the  Austrian  domination,  that  period  of  apathy 
and  neglect  when  seaweed  clung  to  the  steps  of  her 
palaces  and  moss  began  to  grow  upon  their  walls. 
To  Ruskin  this  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  Last  Age  of 
All;  he  saw  the  aged  body  as  a  ghost: 

"  A  ghost  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea,  so  weak — so  quiet, — 
so  bereft  of  all  but  her  loveliness,  that  we  might  well  doubt, 
as  we  watched  her  faint  reflection  in  the  mirage  of  the  lagoon, 
which  was  the  City,  and  which  the  Shadow." 

Setting  himself  the  task  of  describing  the  beauty  of 
Venice  while  there  was  yet  time  to  discern  it,  he  says: 

"  I  would  endeavour  to  trace  the  lines  of  this  image  before 
it  be  for  ever  lost,  and  to  record,  as  far  as  I  may,  the  warning 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  uttered  by  every  one  of  the  fast- 
gaining  waves,  that  beat  like  passing  bells,  against  the  Stones 
of  Venice." 

So  Ruskin  thought  this  worn-out  body  of  Venice  was 
about  to  dissolve.  Why.?  Not  because  Venice  was  built 
upon  the  sand,  but  because  she  had  heard  the  truth 
and  did  it  not!    The  "  warning  "  he  speaks  of  lies  there. 
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But,  after  Ruskin  had  performed  his  task,  Venice  was 
reborn. 

Surely,  then,  we  may  suppose  that,  if  the  spirit 
can  return  to  a  state  of  truth,  the  body  also  will  endure. 

The  Archives  of  Venice. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  these  glimpses  into  the  past  it 
is  fitting  that  mention  should  be  made  of  the  written 
records  which  the  Venetians  have  left  of  themselves. 
Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Councils,  not 
excluding  the  famous  Ten,  were  carefully  prepared  and 
preserved,  the  transactions  of  the  law  courts  and  the 
various  departments  of  State  were  likewise  recorded, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  ambassadors  to  write  accounts 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  accredited.  The 
safe  custody  of  all  these  documents  was  entrusted  to 
several  chanceries,  the  most  important  being  the  Ducal, 
and  the  most  interesting  the  Secret,  Chancery.  It  is 
fortunate  they  were  so  divided,  as  some  of  these  collec- 
tions suffered  severely  from  fires,  and  had  they  all  been 
in  one  the  loss  might  have  been  more  serious.  Though 
loss  there  has  been,  what  remains  is  truly  of  gigantic 
proportions. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  the  much 
abused  Austrian  government  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  collecting  together  these  scattered  treasures  and  hous- 
ing them  all  in  one  great  range  of  buildings — the  Monas- 
tery of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari.  In  this  stately 
shrine  repose  then  the  Archives  of  Venice.  Here  there 
is  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  two  or  three  hundred 
rooms,  some  of  them  great  halls,  full  of  those  heaped- 
up  memorials  of  the  past.  The  archives  are  arranged  in 
four    main    divisions,    the    political,    the   judicial,    the 
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commercial,  and  the  territorial,  and  contain  over  200,000 
portfolios  and  registers,  in  addition  to  more  than  50,000 
other  separate  documents.  If  any  reader  has  a  fancy 
to  verify  what  has  been  written  in  these  pages  let  him 
consult  the  Archives  of  the  dei  Frari! 

Modern  Venice. 

Of  Venice  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  little  need 
be  said.  She  is  passing  on  to  a  new  Hfe  in  which  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  her  citizens 
to  endow  their  inheritance  with  some  of  the  attributes  of 
her  former  glory.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  to  die,  in  the  twentieth  as  if  she  must  live 
for  ever.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  modern  view  as  ex- 
pressed by  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  who,  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  his  Gleanings  from  Vefietian  History,  says 

"  The  mists  gather  upon  the  mysterious  lagoons  and  sink 
away  again  before  the  devouring  light,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  century  after  century;  and  Venice  is  always  there 
herself,  sleeping,  or  waking,  laughing,  weeping,  dreaming, 
singing  or  sighing,  living  her  own  life  through  ages,  with  an 
intensely  vital  personality  which  time  has  hardly  modified, 
and  is  altogether  powerless  to  destroy." 

Yet  to  a  certain  extent  the  city  has  been  modernized, 
a  water-supply  has  been  introduced,  a  railway  viaduct 
spans  the  lagoon,  and  motor-boats  are  now  competing 
with  the  more  romantic  gondolas.  The  palaces  no 
longer  are  desolate,  they  are  put  to  a  variety  of  popular 
uses.  Many,  of  course,  are  hotels,  one  is  a  post  office, 
another  a  custom  house,  a  third  is  the  municipal  hall, 
w^hile  some  are  even  used  as  shops  or  places  of  business. 
Occupation  doubtless  assists  preservation,  though  people 
of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  may  think  these  are  base 
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uses  to  put  such  precious  buildings  to.  It  may  be  so, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  it  makes  for  romance  after  all!  For 
may  not  the  modern  woman  of  fashion  find  just  a  little 
thrill  of  romance  in  having  her  tresses  bobbed  or  shingled 
where  once  patrician  ladies  combed  and  braided  their 
red-gold  hair?  May  not  even  the  American  tourist 
become  romantic  by  sleeping  in  the  palace  of  the  proud 
Dandoli,  or  buying  his  petty  souvenirs  where  once  the 
princely  Contarini  housed  their  wealth?  And  shall  we 
deny  romance  to  those  who  spend  their  honeymoon 
where  once  the  fair  Elena  was  restored  to  her  Gerardo, 
where  the  gondolas  softly  glide  upon  the  still  waters 

of  the  lagoon,  and  where 

"  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

Beautiful  Venice. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  descriptive  of  the 
beauties  of  Venice.  Our  purpose  has  not  been  to  com- 
pete with  these,  but  to  tell  the  story  of  her  romantic 
past.  Now  Venice  has  been  reborn,  and  our  task  is 
done.  Naught  remains  but  to  add  that  Venice  reborn 
is  beautiful  still.  For  Venice  is  very  beautiful!  So 
beautiful  that  she  was  called  of  old  Vent  Ettam,  which 
is  to  say,  Come  Again!  So  beautiful  that  those  who 
have  come  always  long  to  come  again!  So  beautiful  that 
those  who  have  not  come  should  make  that  coming  a 
purpose  of  their  lives!  Meantime  these  sketches  may 
inform  them  concerning  the  romantic  story  of  the 
beautiful  City  by  the  Sea.  For  Venice  is  very  beautiful! 
So  beautiful  that  all  should  take  an  interest  in  the 
memories  of  her  past! 
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Anafesto,  Doge  Paolo  Lucia,  29. 
Ancona,  86,  134. 
Andersen,  Hans,  204. 
Antium,  battle  of  Cape,  102. 
Antonella  of  Messina,  157. 
Aquileia,  15,  28. 

—  Patriarch  of,  65. 
Architecture,  158. 
Archives,  222. 

Arengo.     See  General  Assembly. 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  Lady,  178. 
Asolo,  137. 

Attila  the  Hun,  20,  27. 
Austerlitz,  battle  of,  209. 
Austria,  Duke  of,  100,  no,  in. 
Austrian  domination,  210,  217. 
Avogadori,  126,  149. 

Badoer,  Badoer,  93. 

Badoeri,  90. 

Baldwin,  Byzantine  Emperor,  85. 

—  King  of  Jerusalem,  61. 

—  Count  of  Flanders,  81. 
Balkans,  46. 

Bandiera  brothers,  212. 
Bamabotti,  or  poor  nobles,  177,  207. 
Bedmar,  Marquis  of,  177. 
Belegno,  Vittore,  45. 
Belisarius,  21. 
Bellini,  Gentile,  157. 
(D686) 


Bellini,  Giovanni,  157. 

Belluno,  127. 

Beltramo,  96. 

Bergamo,  127,  206. 

Bibiones,  22. 

Boccaccio,  159. 

Bocconio,  Marino,  89. 

Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  77. 

Boyhood  bickerings,  27. 

Bragadin,  Giambattista,  177. 

—  Marcantonio,  167,  180. 
Brescia,  127,  163,  206. 
Britain,  Great,  84. 
Brotherhood,  Young  Italy,  211. 
Brown,  Dr.  Horatio  F.,  23,  74,  130,  179, 
Browning,  Robert,  196. 
Buono  of  Malamocco,  38. 
Byron,  Lord,  181,  189,  191,  202. 

Cagliari,  98. 

Caloprini,  44,  52. 

Cambray,  League  of,  127,  135,  137,  155. 

—  aftermath  of,  162. 
Campanile,  the,  220. 
Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  209,  210. 
Canal,  Girolamo  da,  165. 
Canal,  The  Grand,  36,  215. 
Candia,  war  of,  174,  180. 
Candiani,  43,  45,  52. 
Candiano,  Pietro  IV,  43. 
Cane,  Facino,  121. 
Caorle,  22,  28,  40. 
Caprice  of  the  Fair  Sex,  191. 
Carbonari,  211. 
Cardona  of  Naples,  168. 
Carmagnola,  121-6,  176. 
Carnival,  187. 
Carpaccio,  Vettor,  157. 
Carrara,  Francesco,  100,  103,  no,  113. 
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Carrara,  Jacopo  and  Novello,  112,  1 13. 
Carraresi,  109,  iii,  ii3i  162. 
Cassiodorus,  23,  41,  I4i- 
Caterina  of  Cyprus,  136,  164. 
Cattaro,  103. 
Cavour,  Count,  218. 
Cendaleti,  195. 
Century  of  Crusades,  57. 
Cephalonia,  63. 
Cervantes,  Miguel  de,  169. 
Champagne,  marshal  of,  80. 
Chancellor,  High,  153. 
Charlemagne,  emperor,  30. 
Charles  V,  emperor,  162. 
Chioggia,  22,  103. 

—  war  of,  101-8,  no. 
Chios,  63. 
Cholera,  217. 
Chulouk  Bey,  169. 
Church  and  State,  170. 
Churches: 

■ —  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  168. 

—  San  Marco.    See  St.  Mark's. 

—  San  Pietro  d'Ohvolo,  40. 

—  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Fran,  222. 

—  Santa   Sophia   (Constantinople),   87, 
128. 

Collegio,  or  cabinet   153. 
CoUeoni,  Bartolomeo,  126. 
Colonna,  Admiral,  166,  168. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  139. 
Concordia,  15,  28. 
Condottieri,  107,  108,  120,  122,  J26. 

—  English,  107. 

Conflict  between  Land  and  Sea,  13. 
Connecting  Century,  56. 
Conspiracy,  the  First,  89-90. 

—  the  Second,  90-4. 

—  the  Third,  94-7. 
Constantine  the  Great,  129. 
Constantinople,  leaning  towards,  29,  30. 

—  trading  privileges,  53,  127,  165. 

—  colony  in,  63,  66,  82. 

—  Fourth  Crusade,  7S-81,  2H. 

—  proposed  transfer  to,  82. 

—  Greek  Emperor  restored,  85. 

—  Turks  in,  127,  128,  133. 

—  Renaissance  from,  160. 
Contarini,  130,  224. 

—  Dom.,  56. 

—  Jacopo,  86. 

—  Andrea,  102,  105,  108,  150. 
Corfu,  165. 

Comer,  Caterina,  136,  164. 

—  Giambattista,  190,  192. 


Coronation  Oath,  148-50. 
Correctors,  148,  193. 
Councillors  and  Elections,  147. 

—  Doge's  election,  146. 

Council,  the  Great,  146,  147,  149.  ISO, 
153,  17s,  177.  179.  198. 

closing  of,  87,  89,  93>'ii8,  150. 

Hall  of,  96,  125,  158. 

—  of  Forty,  95,  iS3- 

—  of  Ten,  94,  95.  ii3.  126,  131,  132. 
135.  IS4-6,  i6s,  171.  173.  177.  179. 
186,  222. 

—  of  Three,  156. 
Councils,  the,  145,  222. 
Crawford,  F.  Marion,  178,  219,  223. 
Cremona,  123,  124,  125,  127. 
Crete,  81,  100,  131,  I74- 
Crusade,  the  Fourth,  71-82,  164. 
Crusades,  57,  61,  86. 

Curzola,  54,  87. 
Custozza,  214,  218. 
Cyclades,  81. 
Cyprus,  136,  164,  166,  167. 

Dalmatia,  29,  46,  54,  60,  100,  103,  no, 
163. 

—  Duke  of,  54,  100. 
Dandoli,  211,  224. 
Dandolo,  Andrea,  87,  ifio. 

—  Enrico,  51,  67,73-82,  113,  150,211. 

—  Gilberto,  86. 

—  Giovanni,  87. 

—  Francesco,  97. 

—  Nicolo,  166. 
Dante,  ii2,  159- 

Dark  Side  of  Pantaloon  Age,  193. 

Daru,  Count,  81. 

Doge,  election  of  the,  29,  I47' 

—  powers  of  the,  29,  42,  81,  148. 
Dogeship,  the,  29,  42,  81,  94,  100.  144' 
Doges'  palace,  38,  52,  158,  219. 
Doleful  poets,  202-6. 

Donato,  Ermolao,  131. 
Doria  family,  98,  165,  168. 

—  Lamba,  87. 

—  Paganino,  98. 

—  Giovanni,  99. 

—  Luciano,  103. 

—  Pietro,  103. 
Durazzo,  81. 

Eastern  Question,  83. 
Egypt,  Sultan  of,  i37- 
Elena  Candiano,  45.  224. 
Elizabeth  of  England,  162. 
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Emperor  and  Pope,  69. 
Emperors  of  the  East,  29,  58,  81,  102, 
127. 

Leo  V,  The  Armenian,  38. 

Basil,  S3. 

Alexius  I,  57,  59,  63. 

Manuel,  66,  76. 

Isaac  Comnenus,  75,  78,  79. 

Alexius,  The  "  Old  ",  75,  79. 

Alexius,  The  "Young  ",  75-80. 

Alexius  Ducus,  80. 

Baldwin,  8i,  85. 

Michel  Paleologos,  85,  86,  87. 

John  Paleologos,  127. 

Emperors  of  the  West,  71. 

—  —  Charlemagne  the  Great,  30. 
Pepin,  30,  35. 

Otto  II,  44. 

Otto  III,  53. 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  69,  70. 

Empire,  Eastern,  28,  53,  60,  66,  76-82. 
England,  178,  209,  210. 
Eyck,  Jan  van,  157. 

Faliero,  Vitale,  57. 

—  Ordelafo,  60. 

—  Marino,  51,  89,  94,  95,  96,  99. 
Famagosta,  166,  167. 

Feltre,  127. 
Ferrara,  91,  97. 

—  Duke  of,  138. 
Flabianico,  Dom.,  56. 
Flight,  First,  19. 

—  Second,  20. 

—  Third,  21. 

—  Fourth,  21. 

Florence,  119,  120,  122,  126. 

Florentines,  the,  119,  120. 

Foscari,  Francesco,  119,  120,  122,  125, 

127,  129-33.  137,  147- 
•^  Jacopo,  129-32. 
Foscarini,  Antonio,  178,  180. 
France,  138,  162,  163,  171,  175,  207. 

—  fashions  of,  210. 

Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  214. 
Franciscans,  Order  of,  171. 
Franks,  the,  31,  46,  62. 
Friuli,  127. 
Fruits  of  war,  126. 
Fulk  of  Neuilly,  71.  77- 

Galeazzo,  Gian,  99,  m,  121. 
Galileo,  173. 

Galuppi,  A  Toccata  of,  196. 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  139. 


Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  218. 
Gattamelata,  Erasmo  da  Narni,  126. 
Gehenna  of  the  Waters,  194. 
General  Assembly  of  the  People,  72,  145. 
Genoa,  84,  86,  87,  97,  100,  loi,  iii,  122, 
128,  168. 

—  sea  fights  with,  85,  98-100,  123    124. 

—  war  of  Chioggia,  10 1-8. 
Gerardo  Guoro,  45,  224. 
Ghibellines,  69. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  20. 
Giolitti,  The  Printer,  161. 
Giorgione,  The  Painter,  157. 
Gisello,  Stefano,  95. 
Giustinian,  Anna,  67. 

—  Nicolo,  67. 

—  Taddeo,  103,  104. 
Giustiniani,  43,  67. 

Golden  Book  of  Venice,  55,  65,  151. 
Goldoni,  Carlo,  191. 
Gonzago,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  126. 
Gradenigo,  Bartolomeo,  97. 

—  Pietro,  88,  90,  92,  127,  137. 

—  Marco,  190,  192. 
Grado,  22,  27,  28,  65. 
Granada,  168. 
Gratiano,  185. 
Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  169. 
Grimaldi,  Antonio,  98. 
Grimani,  Antonio,  139. 
Guelphs,  69. 

Guilds,  the,  157. 
Guiscard,  Robert,  56,  S7« 

Haifa,  59. 

Halderada  of  Tuscany,  43. 

Hand  of  Fate,  139. 

Harvey,  William,  174. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  107. 

Heraclea,  22,  28,  29,  143. 

High  Tide,  140. 

Hoodoo  (Americanism),  131. 

Houghton,  Lord,  218. 

Howell,  James,  156. 

Hungarians,  46,  61,  63. 

Hungary,  King  of,  54,  60,  100,  138,  163. 

Huns,  20,  27. 

Ibrahim,  Sultan,  174. 
India,  140,  186. 
Inquisition  in  Venice,  83. 
Inquisitors,  148,  156,  193. 
Ionian  Isles,  176. 
Isaiah,  201. 
Israello,  Bertruccio,  95. 
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Istolii,  43. 

Italian  Affairs,  68,  120,  133,  152. 

—  Speech,  159. 
Italics,  161. 

Italy,  13,  29,  138,  163,  209. 

—  Mainland  of,  99,  no,  127,  210. 

—  Kingdom  of,  218,  223. 

James,  King  of  Cyprus,  136. 
Jenson,  The  Printer,  161. 
Jerusalem,  61,  64,  137. 
Jesolo,  22,  28,  29. 
Jesuits,  Order  of,  171. 

Koffa,  98. 

Lacedjemon,  81. 

Lagosta,  54. 

Landrieux,  Captain,  208. 

Lazaretto,  128. 

Legnano,  battle  of,  69. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  210. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  100. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  168. 

Lezze,  Antonio  da,  135,  176. 

Lidi,  14,  36. 

Lido  ports,  53. 

Light  out  of  Darkness,  60. 

Light  Side  of  Pantaloon  Age,  194. 

Lion,  Nicolo,  96. 

Lissa,  218. 

Literature,  159. 

Lombards,  21,  30. 

Lombardy,  League  of,  £9. 

Loredan,  Antonio,  134. 

Loredani,  132. 

Louis  XIV  of  France,  162. 

Luitprand,  Lombard  King,  28. 

Macfall,  Haldane,  159. 
Maclodia,  battle  of,  122. 
Mainland  adjustments,  no. 
Malamocco,  22,  28,  29,  30,  143. 
Malta,  Knights  of,  174. 
Malvasia,  165. 
Manin,  Daniele,  212,  216. 

—  Ludovic,  30,  209. 
Manutio,  Aldo,  160. 
Maraviglia,  Belisandra,  166 
Marcello,  Lorenzo,  175. 
Maritime  University,  23. 
Mask,  the,  189. 

Masses  and  Classes,  41. 
Mecca,  166. 
Memo,  Tribuno,  44. 


Michiel,  Anna,  67. 

—  Dominico,  51,  59,  61-4,  113,  145. 

—  Vitale,  59. 

—  Vitale  II,  65,  67,  145. 
Michieh,  65. 

MifRin,  Lloyd,  205. 
Milan,  108,  in,  119,  121,  126,  213. 
Ministers  of  State,  153. 
Mocenigo,  Lazarro,  175. 

—  Tomaso,  118,  127,  129,  133. 

—  Pietro,  136. 

Mohammed  the  Conqueror,  133,  134. 

Mohammedans,  38,  169. 

Moors,   168. 

Morea,  The,  165,  176. 

Morocco,   168. 

Morosini,  44,  52. 

—  Marin,  83. 

—  Marco,  92. 

—  Francesco,  175,  176,  180. 

—  Tommaso,  175. 
Murano,  22. 
Music,  159. 

Mustapha  and  Bragadin,  167. 

Naples,  168. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  197,  206-10. 

—  Louis,  218. 
Narses,  21. 
Nauplia,  131,  165. 
Nelson  of  Venice,  64. 
Nemesis,  60. 
Nicosia,  166. 
Novara,  214. 

Odoacer,  The  Ostro-Goth,  21. 
Oligarchy  supreme,  150. 
Opitergium,  15,  28. 
Orseoli,  52-5. 
Orseolo,  Pietro  I,  44,  52. 

—  Pietro  II,  44,  46,  53,54- 

—  Giovanni,  54-5. 

—  Otto,  54-S. 

—  Orso,  54-5. 

—  Vitale,  54-S. 

—  Felicia,  54-5- 
Ossuna,  Duke  of,  177. 
Ostro-Goths,  21,  23,  27. 

Padua,  15,  20,  28,  100,  108,  109,  113, 

127,  164,  212. 
Painters,  the,  156-8. 
Palestrina,  lido  of,  103. 
Palfy,  Austrian  Governor,  216. 
Partecipazi,  43,  52,  90. 
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Partecipazio,  Agnello,  30,  35,  43. 

Passarowitz,  peace  of,  176. 

Patricians,  42,  90,  143,  151,  186,  190, 

197. 
Peck  of  Troubles,  100. 
Pepe,  General,  217. 
Pepin,  King,  30,  35,  103,  144. 
Petrarch,  loi,  159,  160. 
Philip,  Duke  of  A'lilan,  121-3,  126. 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  162. 
Phoenicians,  62. 
Piedmont,  108,  214. 
Pigs,  the  Twelve,  65. 
Piombi  Prison,  194. 
Pious  Plunder,  59,  80. 
Pirates,  Dalmatian,  29,  39,  46,  54,  73, 

144- 
Pirates,  Wooing  of  the,  39. 
Pisa,  s8,  119. 
Pisani,  Nicolo,  98,  99,  102. 

—  Vettor,  51,  99,  102-8,  113,  168,  176, 
215. 

Plague,  67,  97,  128. 

—  Black  Death,  97. 
Planter  of  the  Lion,  179. 
Plassey,  battle  of,  186. 
Poets,  the  doleful,  202-6, 
Pola,  106. 

Polo,  Marco,  87. 
Policy,  Queen  of,  156. 
Popes: 

—  Alexander  III,  69. 

—  Innocent  III,  71,  77. 

—  Clement  V,  91. 

—  Paul  V,  171. 
Pope's  donation,  70. 
Portolungo,  battle  of,  99. 
Portuguese,  139. 
Poveglia,  22. 

Pozzi  Prison,  194. 
Printing,  i5o. 
Proveditori,  103. 

Quirini,  90,  167. 

—  Pietro,  92. 

—  Nicolo,  99. 

Radetsky,  Count,  214. 
Ravenna,  127. 

—  Exarchate  of,  28. 
Renaissance  of  Learning,  160. 
Republicanism,  141. 
Rhodes,  Island  of,  59,  63. 
Rialto,  22,  31,  35,  37,  40. 
Ridotto,  192. 


Rogers,   Samuel    (Quotations  from  his 

poem  Italy),  16,  21,  114,  140. 
Roman  Empire,  128. 
Ro  ne,  13s,  168. 

Rothari,  King  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  28. 
Ruskin,  John,  21,  59.  64,  157,  159,  221. 
Rustico  of  Torcello  38. 

Sabellico,  The  Historian,  160. 
Sagredo,  The  Historian,  53. 
St.  Donato,  64. 
St.  George,  80. 
St.  Isidore,  64. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  80. 
St.  Luke,  80. 
St.  Mark,  37. 
St.  Nicholas,  59,  60. 
St.  Paul.  52,  193. 
St.  Theodore,  37,  59,  60. 
St.   Mark's   Cathedral,   52,   57,   69,   73, 
158,  170,  198,  219,  220. 

—  Baptistery,  64. 

—  Bronze  Horses,  80,  104,  210,  211. 

—  Festival,  39. 

—  Lion,  59,  62,  74.  79,  86,  179, 198,  204. 
Salo,  206. 

Salonika,  77,  127. 
Salt  Pans,  22,  100. 
Sanctuary,  22. 
Santa  Cruz  of  Sicily,  168. 
Sanudo,  The  Historian,  90,  160. 
Sapienza,  battle  of,  139. 
Saracens.  38,  46,  53,  58,  61. 
Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  172-4. 

—  maxims  of,  172. 
Savii,  or  sages,  153. 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  138,  163. 
Scala,  Antonio  della,  iii. 
Scaligeri,  iii,  162. 
Scutari,  siege  of,  134. 

Sea,  dominion  of  the,  70,  81,  82,  84, 
139- 

—  Consecration  of  the,  46. 

—  Mistress  or  Queen  of,  54,  205-6. 

—  fights,  84,  8s,  98. 

—  Wedding  of  the,  70,  139,  188. 
Selvo,  Dominico,  56. 

Senate,  56,  84,  125,  145,  156,  165. 

Senate,  or  Pregadi.    See  Councils. 

Servants  of  the  Republic,  51. 

Settling  down,  83. 

Shadow  of  Death,  201. 

Shakespeare,   William,    17,   25,   33,  49, 

H5,  183,  185,  199,  224. 
Shelley,  P.  B.,  24,  31,  204. 
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Sicily,  86,  i68. 

Sidon,  60. 

Signori  di  Notte,  92. 

Signory,  The,  102,  118,  120,  122,  137, 

171,  197,  207. 
Soncino,  battle  of,  123. 
Soranzo,  Giovanni,  97. 
Sotto  Marina,  22. 
Spain,  138,  162,  165-8,  171. 
Spalatro,  63. 
Spanish  Gold,  177. 
Spielberg  prison,  212. 
Spires,  John  of.  Printer,  i6i. 
Sporades,  The,  81. 
Spouseless  Adriatic,  86. 
State,  the  supremacy  of,  51,  55,   102, 

153.  172. 
Steno,  Michel,  95,  118. 
Stillman,  W.  J.,  213. 
Suleiman  Pasha,  134. 
Sultans   of   Constantinople,    139,    164, 

165,  170. 

Tenedos,  Island  of,  102,  106. 
Territorial  aggrandizement,  91,  97,  iii, 

113,  122,  127,  163,  206. 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  23,  28. 
Tiepoli,  90. 
Tiepolo,  Bajamonte,  51,  92,  167. 

—  Jacopo,  Doge,  83,  150. 

—  Lorenzo,  85,  86. 

—  Jacopo,    Father   of   Bajamonte,    88, 
92. 

Tintoretto,  52,  157. 

Titian,  52,  I57- 

Torcello,  22,  28. 

Totila,  King  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  28. 

Tradonico,  Pietro,  43. 

Trapani,  battle  of,  86. 

Trau,  63. 

Trevisano,  123. 

Treviso,    15,   97,    no,    in,   127,   131, 

214. 
Trial  of  strength,  179. 
Tribunes,  22,  143. 
Tribunes  Majores,  143. 
Trieste,  100,  131. 
Troublesome  Times,  65. 
Turks,  rising  power  of,  85,  97,  118. 

—  take  Salonika,  127. 

—  wars  with,  133-6,  164-70,  174-7. 


Turks  Wedding  the  Sea,  139. 
Tyre,  siege  of,  62-3. 

Venetia,  Province  of,  14,  23. 
Venetian  Constitution,  141-56. 

—  trade,  22,  53,  58,  70,  84,  98,  118,  119, 
185. 

—  palaces,  35,  158,  219,  223. 

—  pavement,  36. 

—  houses,  37. 

—  Romeo  and  Juliet,  45. 

—  colonies,  61,  63,  81,  82. 

—  glass-making,  63. 

—  law,  83. 
Venetians  at  play,  65. 

—  in  trouble,  66. 

—  in  mourning,  67. 
Veneto,  hills  of  the,  28. 

—  Plain,  14,  20,  142,  163,  206 
Venice,  parentage  of,  14. 

—  birth  of,  19. 

—  brides  of,  38. 

—  besieged,  103,  215. 

—  Europe's  Bulwark,  133. 

—  Stones  of,  219-22. 
Venier,  Sebastian,  169. 
Verona,  15,  112,  127,  163,  207. 
Veronese  Easter,  208. 
Veronese,  Paolo,  157. 

Vicenza,  15,  112,  113,  127,  164,  214. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King,  218. 

Vienna,  211,  213. 

Villeggiatura,  the,  190. 

Visconti,  99,  100,  iii,  i2i,  162. 

Visi-Goths,  19. 

Vote  of  Providence,  82. 

Wilson,  President,  U.S.A.,  84. 
Wooing  of  the  Pirates,  39. 
Wordsworth,  William,  47,  198. 

Zane,  Girolamo,  166. 

Zara,  54,  60,  63,  73,  74,  166. 

Zeno,  Carlo,  51,  102,  105,  106-10,  113, 

170,  176. 
verse  on,  by  C.  Marshall  Smith, 

no. 
Zeno,  Renier,  Doge,  86. 

—  Renier,  179. 

Ziani,  Sebastian,  70,  146. 

—  Pietro,  82. 
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